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PREFACE. 

IN  deference  to  a  manifest  desire  on  the  part  of  many 
friends  for  a  shorter  title  than  The  Christian  Movement  in  its 
relation  to  the  New  Life  in  Japan,  which  has  been  borne  by 
previous  issues  of  this  Annual,  this  Fourth  Issue  goes  forth 
simply  as  THE  CHRISTIAN  MOVEMENT  IN  JAPAN.  As  hitherto, 
it  embodies  much  which  some  may  think  foreign  to  the 
evangelistic  work  for  which  it  chiefly  stands  ;  but  an  experience 
extending  over  well  nigh  thirty-seven  years  of  missionary 
service  has  convinced  the  EDITOR  that  the  advance  of 
Christianity  is  bound  up  with  the  new  life  which  is  manifesting 
itself  so  clearly  in  every  department  of  activity  throughout 
Japan.  To  help  the  reader  to  appreciate  that  life  a;.d  in 
some  degree  to  measure  the  forces  which  go  forth  from  it  is  an 
important  part  of  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 

In  saying  this  the  EDITOR  does  not  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  life  in  the  pre- restoration  days.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  fabric  of  the  new  life  is  largely,  some  would  say  chiefly, 
wrought  out  of  materials  which  the  old  life  furnished ;  but, 
however  this  may  be,  no  thoughtful  student  of  the  restoration 
period  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  enormous  influence  of  the 
new  consciousness  of  freedom  and  of  opportunity  which  came 
with  the  breaking  up  of  the  rigid  feudalism  of  the  Tokugawa 
period.  That  consciousness  of  freedom  far  more  than  the 
so-called  Yamato-damashii  is  the  vital  force  of  New  Japan, 
and  it  is  to  Japan  animated  by  this  new  force  that  the  Christian 
missionary  must  address  himself. 

As  an  indirect  result  of  the  War,  no  doubt,  the  official 
statistics  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Government  did  not  become  available  to  the  general  public 
this  year  until  nearly  a  month  later  than  usual.  Thus,  much  of 
the  editorial  work -on  this  pamphlet  was  crowded  forward  so 
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far  as  to  conflict  with  other  duties  which  could  not  be  set 
aside.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  latest  infor 
mation  on  all  the  topics  treated,  and  thus  to  atone  in  some 
measure  for  the  unfortunate  delay. 

In  the  General  Survey,  as  well  as  in  the  article  on  Ed 
ucation,  reliance  has  been  placed  on  official  statistics  which,  ex 
cepting  in  one  or  two  cases  where  others  sources  are  mentioned, 
have  been  taken  directly  from  original  sources. 

In  view  of  the  recent  famine  in  the  north-eastern  provinces 
it  has  been  thought  best  to  go  into  some  detail  in  the  tables 
which  represent  the  rice,  barley,  and  wheat  crops  of  Japan  ; 
for  it  is  to  these  cereals  that  the  people  chiefly  look  for  their 
food  supply ;  and  the  character  of  the  rice  crop  in  particular, 
far  more  than  any  other  single  factor,  determines  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation.  As  these  lines  are  written,  the  farmers  all  over 
Japan  are  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest.  If 
these  hopes  are  realised  the  auxieties  of  all  interested  in  the 
and  financial  future  of  Japan  will  be  greatly  relieved. 

The  article  on  the  Educational  System  of  Japan,  while 
occupying  what  may  seem  to  some  readers  disproportionate 
space,  is  in  the  EDITOR'S  judgment  the  best  account  of  that 
system  which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English  language.  Any 
attempt  to  understand  the  Japanese  people  which  does  not 
take  into  account  this  admirable  and  efficient  system  will  be  a 
failure.  Especially  is  it  important  for  all  friends  of  missions 
to  study  this  system  and  to  weigh  its  fruits  ;  otherwise  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  to  plan  adequately  for  their  educational 
or  evangelistic  work.  Few  governments  are  doing  so  much  to 
promote  the  intelligence  of  their  people.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  present  Minister  of  Education  has  declared  his 
desire  to  extend  the  period  of  compulsory  attendance  upon  the 
public  schools  from  four  years  as  at  present  to  six.  It  is  prob 
able  that  this  change  will  soon  be  brought  about,  and  if  so  it  will 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  common  school  system. 
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The  large  place  which  the  War  and  the  Famine  have  had  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  people  is  reflected  in  the  large  space  devoted 
to  them  in  this  pamphlet.  The  work  which  has  grown  out  of 
them  has  been  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  year.  Since 
the  articles  in  question  were  written,  the  statement  has  been 
published  that  while  Japan  received  yen  511,330  from  America 
for  famine  relief,  she  forwarded  to  the  United  States  yen  295,696 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  from  the  San  Francisco  earth 
quake. 

The  EDITOR  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  include  any  report 
from  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  That  asso 
ciation  has  already  become  naturalised.  Its  work  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  efficient  executive  committee,  made  up  of  both 
Japanese  and  foreign  ladies,  and  has  won  the  sympathetic 
support  of  many  of  the  leading  women  of  Japan.  The  Asso 
ciation  has  an  important  work  to  do  on  behalf  of  the  large 
number  of  young  women  who  are  in  attendance  upon  the 
higher  schools  for  women  in  Tokyo  and  other  cities  of  Japan. 

The  EDITOR  desires  anew  to  express  his  thanks  for  the 
very  generous  reception  given  to  the  previous  issues  of  the 
Annual.  His  thanks  are  due  also  to  those  who  have  kindly  aided 
him  by  their  contributions.  He  is  conscious  of  many  short 
comings,  in  part  due,  he  fancies,  to  the  fact  that  he  has  written 
with  two  classes  of  readers  in  his  mind,  namely,  those  in  Japan 
who  naturally  find  interest  in  matters  of  detail,  and  those  in 
other  lands,  who  not  less  naturally  seek  rather  a  condensed 
account  which  emphasises  the  general  features  of  the  work. 
A  just  compromise  is  not  perhaps  attainable ;  it  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  attentive  reader  will  find  his  interest 
in  the  Christian  movement  in  Japan  heightened  by  the  in 
formation  which  this  pamphlet  will  afford. 

DANIEL  CROSBY  GREENE, 

Editor. 

Ichigaya,  Tokyo,  September  7th,  1906. 
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GENERAL    SURVEY. 


PEACE, 

The  most  truly  notable  events  since  the  last  issue  of  THE 
CHRISTIAN  MOVEMENT  have  been  the  Portsmouth  Conference 
and  the  Treaty  of  Peace  which  resulted  from  it.  The  formal 
reception  of  the  representatives  of  Japan  and  Russia  by  President 
Roosevelt  took  place  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  August 
fifth,  1905  and  the  Conference  was  opened  August  ninth,  at 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  The  labors  of  the  Commissioners 
terminated  with  the  signing  of  the  Treaty,  September  fifth. 
Never  before  have  representatives  of  the  Occident  and  the 
Orient  borne  weighter  responsibilities  or  shared  in  proceedings 
of  more  far-reaching  significance.  It  is  true  that  the  im 
portance  of  the  Conference  grew  out  of  the  extraordinary 
military  and  naval  successes  of  Japan  during  the  preceding 
eighteen  months  ;  but  the  deliberations  of  the  council  chamber 
were  recognised  as  symbolising  even  more  impressively  than 
the  struggles  of  the  battlefield  the  new  position  Japan  had  won 
among  the  great  world  powers.  In  all  Far  Eastern  problems 
it  was  acknowledged  that  hereafter  she  must  be  taken  into 
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account  as  an  essential  factor,  while  other  problems,  like  those 
touching  the  future  of  Central  Asia  or  even  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  may  easily  depend  for  their  satisfactory  solution 
upon  the  sentiment  of  Japan.  How  general  the  sense  of 
Japan's  enlarged  influence  has  become  may  be  seen  by  the 
fact  that  since  the  Conference,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  United  States  have  either  raised,  or  arranged  to 
raise,  their  legations  in  Tokyo  to  embassies,  while  Russia  will 
undoubtedly  soon  do  the  same. 

The  full  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  pamphlet,  but  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  note  its  more  important  features  here.  These  were :  The 
recognition  of  the  "  paramount  political,  military,  and  eco 
nomic  interests  "  of  Japan  in  Korea ;  the  provision  for  the 
evacuation  of  Manchuria  by  both  Powers;  the  transfer  to 
Japan  of  Russia's  rights  in  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  including 
Port  Arthur,  Dalny,  and  the  outlying  islands,  and  the  railway 
as  far  north  as  Changchun  with  all  its  branches  and  contiguous 
coal  mines  ;  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  both  Powers  to 
maintain  in  Manchuria  suitable  guards  for  their  respective 
railway  interests;  the  retrocession  to  Japan  of  the  southern  half 
of  Saghalin  ;  and  a  declaration  of  the  principle  of  the  open 
door  throughout  the  provinces  retransferred  to  China.  Natural 
ly,  certain  clauses  of  the  treaty  required  confirmation  by  the 
Chinese  Government,  but  this  has  been  secured  by  a  special 
treaty  between  Japan  and  China,  while  a  similar  treaty 
between  Russia  and  China,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  understood 
to  be  nearly  ready  for  promulgation. 

The  Portsmouth  treaty  was  received  with  great  dissatisfac 
tion  in  Japan,  criticism  being  directed  chiefly  to  two  points  : 
first,  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  an  indemnity,  other  than 
reimbursement  to  Japan  for  her  expenses  on  account  of  the 
Russian  prisoners  of  war  confined  in  Japan,  and,  secondly,  the 
retrocession  to  Japan  of  one  half  of  Saghalin  instead  of  the 
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whole.  As  a  result  of  this  dissatisfaction,  a  riot  took  place  in 
Tokyo,  accompanied  by  some  loss  of  life  and  considerable 
destruction  of  property.  The  conflict  was  primarily  between 
the  populace  and  the  police  as  representatives  of  the  central 
Government  and  was  occasioned  by  the  prohibition  on  the  part 
of  the  police  of  a  public  meeting  in  a  park  belonging-  to  the 
municipality  of  Tokyo,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  promo 
ters  of  the  meeting  by  the  municipal  authorities.  This  situa 
tion  created  the  semblance  of  a  conflict  of  authority  between 
the  Tokyo  municipality  and  the  Central  Government ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  law,  the  municipality  merely  allowed  the  use  of  the 
park,  as  any  other  landlord  might  have  let  a  building  or  a 
vacant  lot,  without  in  any  proper  sense  assuming  the  right  to 
invade  the  jurisdiction  over  public  gatherings  which  the  law 
confers  solely  upon  the  police,  as  the  agents  of  the  Minister  of 
Home  Affairs. 

The  police  were  for  a  time  paralysed,  but  martial  law  was 
declared  and  quiet  was  at  once  restored.  The  loss  of  life  was 
limited  solely  to  the  conflicts  with  the  police  and  was  relatively 
small  ;  the  military  were  not  called  upon  to  fire  a  single  shot 
or  to  face  the  slightest  resistance.  A  few  churches  were  more 
or  less  badly  injured,  one  or  two  destroyed,  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  a  very  temporary  and  local  feeling  resulting 
from  the  indiscreet  utterances  of  a  single  evangelist.  The 
other  property  destroyed  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the 
Department  of  Home  Affairs,  and  chiefly  to  the  Police 
Bureau  of  that  Department. 

This  disturbance  was  unfortunate,  the  more  so  for  the 
reason  that  for  some  days  the  attitude  of  the  press,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  indicated  that  many  influential  men  who  ought 
to  have  known  better  were  more  anxious  to  show  their  dis 
satisfaction  with  the  Ministry  than  to  see  order  restored. 

However,  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  quickly  reasserted 
itself  and  affairs  in  the  capital  resumed  their  usual  course, 
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indeed,  the  promptness  of  the  reaction  may  well  be  regarded  as 
possessing  more  real  significance  than  the  short-lived  disorder. 
It  is  true  that  the  Ministry  felt  compelled  to  resign,  but  their 
resignation  was  brought  about  by  proper  methods  and  streng 
thened  rather  than  otherwise  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  con 
stitutional  government. 

It  became  more  and  more  evident  as  time  went  on  that 
the  people  welcomed  peace  with  glad  hearts.  No  doubt  there 
were  some  who  were  thoughtless  enough  to  clamor  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  but  they  were  few  and  exerted  little  or 
no  influence  upon  the  sentiment  of  the  nation. 

Looking  back  after  nearly  a  year  of  peace,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  any  friend  of  Japan  could  have  been  willing 
to  face  the  loss  of  life  and  treasure  involved  in  a  prolongation 
of  the  strife  in  the  hope  of  better  terms.  The  terms  secured 
by  the  Treaty  were  in  every  way  honorable  to  Japan  and 
reveal  a  wise  and  far-seeing  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  Commissioners  themselves  and  of  the  Government 
whose  agents  they  were. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  there  has  come  to  all  classes  of 
the  people  a  strong  desire  to  apply  to  commerce  and  industry 
the  same  intelligence  and  energy  which  characterised  the 
Army  and  Navy  so  conspicuously  during  the  war.  The  growth 
of  the  export  trade,  especially,  which  will  be  noticed  in  another 
section,  will  plainly  illustrate  the  increasing  efficiency  of  the 
nation.  In  the  fields  of  education  and  religion  a  similar 
advance  is  hardly  less  evident. 

The  nation  is  as  never  before  conscious  of  its  power  and 
under  the  stimulus  of  this  consciousness  we  may  expect  a 
more  rapid  growth  in  every  department  of  life.  One  accustom 
ed  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  Japan  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  signs  of  a  new  energy.  In  conversation  with 
men  of  affairs  it  is  at  once  made  clear  that  they  are  thinking 
in  larger  numbers,  and  are  forming  plans  on  a  larger  scale 
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than  ever  before.      All  classes  face  the  future  with  a  spirit  of 
expectancy. 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

The  relations  of  Japan  with  all  the  treaty  powers  have 
since  the  cessation  of  the  war  been  increasingly  friendly.  The 
recognition  of  Japan's  new  position  in  the  family  of  nations,  as 
has  been  already  intimated,  has  been  frank  and  unmistakable. 
Three  of  the  new  ambassadors  mentioned  above  have  been 
received  in  audience  by  the  Emperor  and  in  the  following 
order,  namely,  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States,  respectively. 

In  addition  to  the  treaty  with  China  a  new  treaty  with 
Korea  has  been  ratified,  which  places  that  country  under  the 
protection  of  Japan,  the  relation  being  similar  to  that  which 
Egypt  sustains  to  Great  Britain.  Marquis  Ito  has  been  made 
the  Resident  General.  His  long  experience  in  public  office  in 
Japan,  coupled  with  his  great  tact  and  well-known  sympathy 
with  the  Korean  people,  gives  the  best  ground  for  hope  that  he 
will  be  able  to  solve  the  immediate  problems  of  government 
and  bring  genuine  relief  to  that  badly  ruled  and  oppressed 
nation. 

The  extent  of  Japan's  leadership  in  China  is  well  illustrat 
ed  by  the  flocking  of  Chinese  students  to  Tokyo.  This  move 
ment  is  so  important  that  a  special  section  of  this  pamphlet 
has  been  devoted  to  it.  Another  striking  illustration  is  to  be 
found  in  the  large  number  of  Japanese  instructors  scattered 
all  over  China  and  the  extreme  interest  of  the  people  of  that 
empire,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  all  literature  that  promises  to 
throw  light  on  Japan's  recent  progress.  For  example,  a  book 
of  composite  authorship,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Count 
Okuma,  which  is  designed  to  indicate  the  path  which  Japan 
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has  travelled  and  the  degree  of  success  she  has  gained,  is  soon 
to  appear  in  three  separate  editions,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and 
English.  It  is  stated  that  an  advance  order  for  this  book  has 
been  received  already  from  the  Chinese  Colony  in  Java  alone 
for  5,000  copies  of  the  Chinese  edition. 

This  extraordinary  attention  bestowed  upon  Japan  has 
naturally  greatly  strengthened  the  position  of  her  represen 
tative  in  Peking.  Without  claiming  for  her  Government  a  unique 
degree  of  altruism,  it  is  believed  that  they  are  entirely  sincere 
in  their  declared  purpose  to  maintain  the  policy  of  the  open 
door  in  Manchuria  and  to  make  that  policy  effective,  just  so 
soon  as  the  social  order,  every  where  disturbed  by  the  war. 
can  be  restored.  I  ler  troops,  aside  from  the  railway  guards 
and  the  regular  garrisons  in  the  Liaotung  Peninsula,  were  all 
withdrawn  within  162  clays  of  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Portsmouth. 

There  is  every  reason  also  for  the  confident  expectation  that 
while  Japan  in  her  relations  to  Manchuria,  or  indeed  to  the 
whole  Empire  of  China,  will  doubtless  be  governed  by  her 
conception  of  expediency,  that  term  will  be  interpreted  in  a 
sense  dictated  alike  by  good  faith  and  a  broad  view  of  inter 
national  obligation. 


DOMESTIC  AFFAIRS. 

As  has  been  already  noted,  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  people 
with  the  terms  of  peace  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Katsura 
Cabinet  which  had  held  office  for  nearly  five  years.  As  at 
first  constituted  the  new  ministry  was  made  up  as  follows : — 

Minister  President  and  Acting  Minister  of  Education, 
Marquis  Saionji ;  Minister  of  Finance,  Yoshiro  Sakatani  ; 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs,  Kei  Hara  ;  Minister  of  Justice, 
Masahisa  Matsuda  ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Takaaki  Kato  ; 
Minister  of  War,  Lt.  General  Terauchi  ;  Minister  of  Aqri- 
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culture  and  Commerce,  Koki  Matsuoka  ;  Minister  of  Com 
munications,  Isaburo  Yamagata.  The  portfolio  of  Education 
was  subsequently  taken  by  Nobuaki  Makino,  lately  Minister  to 
Austria,  who  though  adopted  into  another  family  is  one  of  the 
younger  sons  of  the  famous  statesman,  Okubo,  who  died  at  the 
hands  of  an  assassin  some  years  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  Kato,  owing  to  his  decided  opposition  to 
the  Cabinet's  policy  of  railway  nationalisation,  resigned  his 
portfolio  last  winter  and  has  been  replaced  by  Viscount 
Hayashi,  lately  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 

This  new  ministry  possesses  unusual  interest  to  the  stud 
ent  of  Japanese  politics.  First  of  all,  it  is  the  only  ministry 
thus  far  under  the  presidency  of  the  leader  of  a  political  party. 
Marquis  Saionji,  the  head  of  one  of  the  old  court  noble  families, 
was  educated  in  France  and  imbibed  a  warm  sympathy  with 
French  liberalism.  On  the  retirement  of  Marquis  Ito  from  the 
presidency  of  the  Seiyukwai  (the  Liberal  Party)  in  1900, 
Marquis  Saionji  became  his  successor.  It  is  said  that  before 
assuming  office  he  was  urged  to  resign  the  leadership  of  the 
party  but  declined  to  acquiesce.  This  report  has  given  color  at 
least  to  the  view  that  a  substantial  advance  has  been  made  to 
ward  party  government  in  the  English  sense  of  that  term.  Two 
other  distinctly  party  men,  Messrs.  Hara  and  Matsuda,  respec 
tively  Ministers  of  Home  Affairs  and  of  Justice,  have  been 
assigned  seats  in  the  Cabinet. 

On  the  other  hand,  three  vice-ministers  have  been  pro 
moted  and  have  been  assigned  portfolios.  This  fact  gives  great 
encouragement  to  those  who  desire  to  secure  a  non-partisan 
ministry,  in  accordance  with  German  ideals.  It  would  seem  that 
neither  in  Germany  nor  in  Japan,  nor  for  that  matter  in  any 
other  country  where  the  initiative  in  the  determination  of  the 
national  policy  rests  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  with  the 
Government,  can  the  ministry  be  non-partisan  in  the  same 
full  sense  as  in  Switzerland.  Still,  the  theory  is  maintained  in 
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Japan  that  the  Ministry  is  not  responsible  to  the  Diet.  Ac 
cordingly,  when  a  conflict  between  the  Diet  and  the  Ministry 
reaches  such  a  degree  of  warmth  as  to  make  a  reconciliation 
impracticable,  the  Diet  is  dissolved.  If  the  new  Diet  proves 
intractable,  recourse  may  be  had  to  a  second  or  even  to  a 
third  dissolution;  but  only  once,  perhaps,  during  the  entire 
constitutional  era  has  such  a  punitive  dissolution  been  resorted 
to.  Generally,  when  it  has  been  found  that  the  voting  popula 
tion  supports  the  Diet,  the  ministry  has  been  reorganised  in 
such  form  as  to  suggest  a  compromise,  or  if  not  quite  that,  at 
least  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  face  to  face  with  the  Diet  new 
men  free  from  the  prejudices  born  of  the  late  struggle. 

These  measures  have  always  secured  at  least  a  modus 
vivendi  and  generally  they  have  secured  for  the  Government 
the  support  of  the  moderate  men  of  all  parties.  These  resigna 
tions  invariably  take  place  while  the  Diet  is  not  in  session,  pos 
sibly  to  preserve  the  appearance  of  a  voluntary  retirement ;  but 
perhaps  more  truly  to  give  the  new  ministers  opportunity  to 
familiarise  themselves  with  the  condition  of  their  respective 
departments  before  meeting  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

As  has  been  noted  in  previous  issues  of  THE  CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT,  there  is  a  large  body  of  young  men,  graduates  of 
the  universities  and  "  higher  schools "  (institutions  ranking, 
theoretically  at  least,  with  the  upper  years  of  the  German 
gymnasia),  who  stand  strongly  in  favor  of  the  non-partisan 
theory  of  the  ministry.  While  sufficiently  progressive  in  other 
things,  on  this  question  they  support  the  old  time  conservatives 
and  they  have  checked  to  a  considerable  extent  the  tide  which 
a  few  years  ago  set  so  powerfully  toward  the  British  system  of 
parliamentary  government. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  public  sentiment  on  this  subject  pos 
sesses  interest  for  all  students  of  constitutional  government. 

The  number  possessing  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  national 
election  of  1903  was  1,073,943  ;  in  that  of  1904  it  was  893,383. 
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The   whole  number  of  votes   cast  at  the  latter   election    was, 
533,659. 

The  new  Premier  adopted  with  but  slight  change  the 
post-bellum  programme  of  Count  Katsura  and  as.  leader  of 
the  Liberals,  the  dominant  party  in  the  Diet,  he  was  able  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  all  important  measures.  One  series  of 
bills  dealt  with  the  problems  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  both  of 
which  are  to  be  brought  up  to  an  even  higher  standard. 
Among  other  measures  the  period  of  compulsory  service 
with  the  colors  is  to  be  reduced  to  two  years,  but  without 
reducing  the  size  of  the  army  on  a  peace  footing.  This  means 
an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  men  called  out  each 
year  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  passing  from 
the  standing  army  into  the  ranks  of  the  reserves.  Another 
important  measure  was  the  provision  for  the  gradual  reduction 
of  the  national  debt.  The  scheme  involves  the  setting  aside 
each  year  the  sum  of  yen,  110,000,000,  for  this  purpose  and 
looks  forward  to  the  liquidation  of  the  entire  debt  in  twenty 
years.  It  is  stated  that  the  total  bonded  debt  of  Japan  at  the 
close  of  March  last  was  :  domestic,  yen,  930,056,054,  foreign 
yen,  920,410,309,  total,  1,850,466,363.  This  total  naturally 
does  not  include  the  amounts  subscribed  but  not  yet  paid  into 
the  treasury,  nor  the  treasury  notes  which  are  regarded  as 
merely  temporary.  Some  opposition  was  met  with  at  this 
point,  for  a  considerable  number  of  the  best  and  most  patriotic 
men  felt  that  so  large  a  yearly  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
was  unnecessarily  heroic  and  might  serve  to  depress  the  indus 
tries  of  the  country  through  the  weight  of  taxation ;  but  the 
policy  of  the  Government  was  eventually  adopted  by  a  sub 
stantial  majority. 

A  third  measure  was  embodied  in  a  bill  for  the  nationali 
sation  of  railways.  The  bill  as  finally  passed  provides  for 
taking  over  the  seventeen  most  important  private  railways  of 
the  Empire,  including  the  Seoul-Fusan  Railway  in  Korea, 
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arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  which  are  already  in  progress. 
It  is  reported  that  six  other  railways  will  be  taken  over  before 
the  close  of  December.  The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  Seoul- 
Fusan  Railway  and  connections  is  understood  to  be  yen 
34,000,000.  less  certain  Government  loans.  The  cost  of  the 
seventeen  lines  is  estimated  from  yen  421,500,000  to  yen  442,- 
700,000  ;  that  of  the  six  mentioned  above  \s  yen  248,013,821. 

This  bill  was  carried  through  the  Diet  in  the  face  of  the 
stout  and  nearly  unanimous  opposition  of  the  most  influential 
journals  and  of  many,  probably  most,  of  the  foremost  capitalists 
of  the  country ;  but  the  majority  in  the  Diet  in  favor  of  the  bill 
in  its  final  form  was  large.  The  most  important  of  the  argu 
ments  relied  on  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill  were  : — the  dis 
astrous  effect,  as  they  claimed,  upon  the  credit  of  the  Govern 
ment  of  such  a  large  addition  to  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
Empire ;  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Government  to 
manage  at  reasonable  cost  and  with  suitable  efficiency  so 
large  an  undertaking ;  and  the  loss  to  the  country  of  the 
stimulus  to  progress  created  by  the  competition  of  rival 
companies,  a  stimulus  strongly  felt  even  where  there  is  no 
direct  competition. 

The  supporters  of  the  bill  replied  that  there  would  be  no 
real  increase  in  the  debt  of  the  Empire,  since  the  railway 
bonds  would  simply  replace  the  existing  railway  securities  and 
that  the  income  could  be  depended  on  to  meet  both  interest 
and  sinking  fund  charges,  especially  as  the  Government  can 
borrow  at  lower  rates  than  private  parties  ;  that  the  increased 
cost  of  Government  management  was  overestimated  and  would 
be  offset  by  the  opportunity  for  economy  in  the  administration 
through  the  consolidation  of  the  great  lines  under  a  single 
administration. 

In  a  more  positive  way  the  friends  of  the  bill  argued  that 
the  experience  of  the  war  had  shown  the  necessity  of  consoli 
dation  and  that  the  military  authorities  had  been  at  times 
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greatly  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  unity  in  the  railway  system. 
This  lack  of  unity  could  not  be  satisfactorily  overcome,  it  was 
contended,  simply  by  bringing  the  different  private  railways 
under  stricter  governmental  supervision  ;  nothing  short  of 
complete  consolidation  with  the  national  system  would  meet 
the  demands  of  the  case.  This  military  argument  did  not  find 
much  favor  with  the  press,  but  it  was  evident  that  it  weighed 
strongly  with  the  Government.  It  seems  probable  also  that  the 
tendency  exhibited  in  the  United  States  of  the  private 
railways  to  gravitate  into  the  hands  of  a  few  capitalists  and 
become  a  disturbing  factor  in  trade  and  industry  had  no 
small  influence  in  determining  the  decision  in  favor  of  the 
Government. 

The  precedents  established  in  the  countries  of  Continental 
Europe  were  insisted  on  by  the  friends  of  the  bill,  though  on 
the  other  side  it  was  vigorously  asserted  that  the  results  of 
government  ownership  in  those  very  countries  were  not  such 
as  to  commend  the  policy. 

While  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  furnish  a 
brief  for  one  side  or  the  other  as  regards  this  vexed  question, 
it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the  plan  adopted  can  hardly  be 
called  a  leap  in  the  dark;  for  at  the  close  of  1905,  the 
Government  owned  and  managed  directly  nearly  one  third  of 
the  railway  mileage  of  Japan,  that  is,  1,461  out  of  a  total  of 
4,693  miles.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  wisdom  of 
Government  ownership,  it  appears  plain  that  the  transfer  itself 
of  the  large  private  lines  to  the  new  regime  will  be  effected 
without  inconvenience  to  the  public. 

A  strong  effort  was  made  to  decentralise  the  police 
system,  so  that  the  police  might  be  subordinated  to  the  respec 
tive  municipalities  ;  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  Here,  too,  the 
practice  of  Continental  Europe  appears  to  have  had  large  in 
fluence  in  strengthening  the  position  of  the  central  authorities. 

At  first  sight   it    may    seem   strange   that   the    English- 
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speaking  countries  of  the  world,  all  of  which  sustain  a 
conspicuously  friendly  relation  to  Japan,  socially  as  well  as 
diplomatically,  whose  language  and  literature  have  gained  a 
currency  in  the  Empire  incomparably  beyond  that  of  all  other 
European  languages  and  literatures  combined  should  affect  so 
feebly  her  political  organisation.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  large 
body  of  public  sentiment  which  is  decidedly  favorable  to 
Anglo-Saxon  institutions  and  habits  of  thought,  but  hitherto 
it  has  shown  its  power  rather  as  a  check  upon  the  central 
ising  tendency  of  the  times,  than  as  a  guiding  force. 

Probably  the  paradox  is  due  to  two  co-operating  factors  : 
the  Japanese  instinct  for  organisation  on  the  one  side  and  on 
the  other,  the  evidently  diminished  confidence  of  Anglo-Saxon 
statesmen  themselves  in  the  universal  applicability  of  their 
own  principles  of  government.  However  this  may  be,  the 
struggle  against  centralisation  is  far  less  accentuated  on  the 
part  of  Japanese  statesmen  than  it  was  ten  years  ago  ;  but  how 
far  this  is  a  mere  ebb  in  the  tide,  due  less  to  a  change  of 
conviction  than  to  preoccupation  in  other  matters  deemed  to 
be  of  more  immediate  importance,  it  would  be  rash  to  say. 

Below  is  given  the  Budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  as 
approved  by  the  Diet  and  sanctioned  by  the  Throne.  The 
figures  are  all  taken  from  the  Government  Gazette  ;  though  for 
the  convenience  of  readers,  certain  supplementary  budgets 
have  been  consolidated  with  the  budget  proper. 
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THE  BUDGET. 

ORDINARY  REVENUE. 

Taxation : — 

Land  Tax 85,632,438 

Income  Tax      21,837,334 

Business  Tax    I9>37°»575 

Sake  Tax 59,170,851 

Soy  Tax 5,318,576 

Sugar  Tax         16,755,769 

Woolen  Stuff's  Tax 3,260,333 

Drug  Tax IQ7>449 

Mining  Tax      1,443,45-6 

Exchange  Tax i;235,°75 

Convertible  Notes  Tax     996,190 

Tonnage  Tax 427,695 

Customs  Duties 31,787,165 

Communication  Tax        ...     ...  2,120,992 

Succession  Tax        ,-  2,426,434251,980,332 

Stamp  Tax       27,408,831 

2\evenue  Jrom  Stale  Industries  : — 

Post  and  Telegraphs       30,459,491 

Forests      4,971,454 

Prison  Industries      1,032,219 

Salt  Monopoly         26,274,831 

Camphor  Monopoly         912,039 

Rents 322,096 

Printing  Bureau        286,866 

Tobacco  Monopoly 30,289,089 

Tokyo  Arsenal 780 

Osaka         „      546 

Senju  Woolen  Factoiy    3,[*4 

Railways 10,146,112 

Other  Public  Industries 1,300  104,699,937 
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Miscellaneous : — 

Licenses  and  Fees 176,239 

Fines  etc 927,588 

Other  Penal  Exactions    283,608 

Customs,  Miscellaneous 213,630 

Miscellaneous 598,305 

Pension   Fund   for   Families    of 

Officers      196,869 

Pension  Fund  for  Teachers  and 

their  Families 84,330 

Revenue  from  Loochoo 6,623 

Revenue  from  Bonin  Islands  ...  348       2,487,540 

Interest  on  State  Funds 3,911,616 

Formosa  Sinking  Fund 2,044,321 

Total  Ordinary  Revenue...  392, 5 32,479 

EXTR AORD1NAR Y  REVENUE. 
Sale  oj  State  Property : — 

Mines 5,090 

Land  and  Buildings 323,133 

Commodities     ...      11,092,079 

Marine  Vessel 2,777,630 

Horses,  Cattle,  etc 49,473     14,247,405 

Miscellaneous : — 

Receipts  for  Public  Dockyards 

etc -      •••  573,119 

Reimbursements       231,996 

Chinese  Indemnity 2,048,395 

Miscellaneous 14,880       2,868,390 

Contributions  from  Prefectures       . . .  792,998 

Receipts,    Yokohama    Harbor    Con 
struction  Account     500,000 

Temporary  Loans ...  79,843,242 
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Forestry  Capital  Fund    2,151 ,934 

Balance  from  Last  Year 1,550,861 

Total  Extraordinary  Revenue  101,954,830 

ORDINARY  EX  PEN DITURES. 

Imperial  Household         3,000,000 

Foreign  Office 2,723,087 

Home  Office     9,815,043 

Treasury    219,468,386 

War  Office        50,382,802 

The  Navy 28,914,073 

Justice        10,262,911 

Education.. 5,000,351 

Agriculture  and  Commerce     ...  3,917,123 

Communications       22,022,419 

Total  Extraordinary  Revenue     3 5 5,506, 195 

EXTRAORDINARY   EXPENDITURES. 

Foreign  Office ify'l20 

Home  Office     5»755>657 

Treasury '  86,180,576 

War  Office        1,552,125 

Navy 10,613,854 

Justice        628,037 

Education I»^93>^37 

Agriculture  and  Commerce     ...  8,758,974 

Communications       23,408,732 

138,981,112 

SUMMARY. 

Ordinary  Revenue     392,532,477 

Extraordinary  Revenue   ...      101,954,830 

^ V.  494,487,307 

Ordinary  Expenditure       ...      355,506,195 

Extraordinary  Expenditure.      138,981,112    Y.  494,487,307 
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WAR  EXPENSES. 

The  disbursments  on  account  of  the  war  from  the  outset 
to  March  3ist,  1906  were  yen  1,261,161,885.  It  is  understood 
that  there  are  still  outstanding  accounts  which  are  likely  to 
swell  this  total  considerably.  The  amount  available  for  war 
purposes  was  at  the  close  of  March,  1905,^,  1,392,255,555, 
of  which  yen  1,127,634,199,  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  bonds 
and  exchequer  bills. 

THE  POPULATION. 

The  statistics  of  population  which  follow  are  taken  from 
the  last  issue  of  the  Tokei  Nenkivan,  the  Manual  of  the  Census, 
published  in  December,  1905.  While  later  statistics  are  some 
times  published,  this  Manual  is  the  standard  authority.  The 
census  is  that  taken  December  3ist,  1903.  For  the  sake  of 
comparison  the  figures  for  the  ten  years  1894-1903  are  given. 

Year.  Men.  Women.  Total. 

1894  21,122,899    20,690,316    41,813,215 

1895  21,345,750   20,924,870   42,270,620 

1896    2I,56l,023         2I,I47,24[          42,708,264 

1897  21,823,651  21,405,212  43,228,863 

1898  22,074,242  21,689,613*  43,763,855 

1899  22,330,112  21,930,540  44,260,642 

19°°  22,613,177  22,202,821  44,815,980 

I9°i  22,933,469  22,503,590  45,437,032 

J902  23,233,676  22,788,833  46,022,476 

I9°3  23,600,931  23,131,207  46,732,138 

POPULATION   OF    CITIES    OF   MORE  THAN  50,000  INHABITANTS, 

ACCORDING  TO  THE  CENSUS  MANUAL  ISSUED 

IN  DECEMBER,  1905. 

Tokyo 1,818,655 

Osaka 995,845 
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Kyoto 380,568 

Yokohama 326,035 

Nagoya        •  288,639 

Kobe    285,002 

Nagasaki     153,293 

Hiroshima 121,196 

Sendai ....  100,231 

Kanazawa 99,657 

Hakodate 85,313 

Okayama     81,025 

Otaru 79,36i 

Fukuoka      71,047 

Sasebo 68,344 

Kure 66,006 

Tokushima 63,710 

Kurnamoto 59>7*7 

Niigata        59,576 

Kagoshima 59,ooi 

Toyama       56,275 

Sapporo       55,304 

Sakai 54,010 

Fukui 50,155 


SUMMARY  OF  RELIGIOUS  STATISTICS. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

1900.  1901.  1902.  1903.  1904. 

Priests    actually  1 

officiating,         V      89,507     84,038     83,471     84,488     83,371 
Shinto.  J 

Ditto,  Buddhist  ...     63,177     69,684     69,640     73,270     72,746 
Priests     not  actO 

ually  officiat-  V     48,038     47.582     46,325     43,537     46,639 

ing,  Buddhist.  J 
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Student    Priests,  I            68               6o        I>225  26  I>IOO 

Shinto.  J 

Ditto,  Buddhist-...       9,276       9,022       9,276  9,359  8,627 
The     following     statistics     of    the     Christian     ordained 

workers  are  taken  from  the  same  Report. 

1900.         1901.         1902.  1903.  1904. 

Japanese  ............           963        .987       1,015  1,038  1,069 

Foreign    ............          374          4°2          418  441  498 


Total    ............       1,337       **&9       I»433       i,479       *»567 


These  figures  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  mis 
sionary  statistics.  All  female  workers  are  excluded,  evidently, 
but  even  then  the  discrepancies  are  considerable.  According 
to  the  last  issue  of  THE  CHRISTIAN  MOVEMENT,  the  number  of 
male  workers  for  the  year  1904  was  1,908  and  the  number 
of  missionaries  was  422. 


THE  BUSINESS  WORLD. 

As  last  year,  the  Editor  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  his- purpose  to  include  in  this  section  a  comprehensive 
history  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  year.  But  in  accord 
ance  with  the  plan  adopted  when  this  series  of  annual  reports 
was  begun,  he  has  simply  sought  to  bring  together  such  statis 
tics  as  may  help  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  new  life  and 
energy  which  are  making  themselves  felt  in  all  departments  of 
Japanese  society. 

It  will  be  apparent  even  to  the  most  superficial  observer, 
that  the  war  which  was  raging  during  two  thirds  of  the 
year  1905  did  not  in  any  wise  lead  the  Japanese  people  to 
slacken  their  interest  in  industrial  and  commercial  affairs. 

Some  writers  abroad  seem  to  have  received  the  impres- 
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sion  that  the  serious  famine  which  prevailed  in  three  of  the 
northeastern  provinces  was  due  more  or  less  directly  to  the 
war  which  reduced  the  labor  supply.  This  was  in  no  sense 
the  case.  That  calamity  was  simply  clue  to  the  long  continued 
cloudy  and  rainy  weather  which  marked  the  late  summer  and 
early  autumn  of  last  year.  The  rice  which  was  almost  the 
sole  dependence  of  the  people  of  those  provinces  failed  to 
mature.  How  nearly  complete  the  failure  was  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  table  showing  the  production  of  rice  in  those 
provinces  during  the  two  years  1905-6. 

1905  1904     Normal  Crop. 

koku  koku  koku 

Miyagi   Prefecture 142,718      1,120,005      1,151,461 

Fukushima       „       314.615      r,475»I23      1,323,318 

Iwate  „       193,190        648,757        571,481 

The  production  for  the  country  at  large  was  14  per  cent, 
less  than  the  normal  yield.  The  barley  and  wheat  crop  for 
1905,  was  18,729,939  koku,  as  against  the  "  normal  "  crop  of 
19,652,853  koku. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  rice,  barley  and  wheat 
statistics  for  the  entire  country,  for  each  of  the  past  ten  years. 


RICE. 

AREA. 

.A.  j,'. 

Ordinary 

rice. 

Glutinous 
rice. 

1896     

Cho 
2,470  674.5 

Cho 
265,297.3 

1897     
1898 

2,457,682.1 

2  48  ?  1  7Q  I 

267,472.0 
^6^  0^7  o 

1899     

2,5OO  5O4.O 

267  761.  *> 

IQOO     . 

^  486  320  3 

267  7S8  8 

I9OI     
I9O2     

2,497,444.6 
2,499,127.8 

270,058.3 
263,870.0 

Upland 
rice. 

Cho 
56,527.6 

62,027.2 
67,407.9 
71,285.0 
74,78o8 

79,854.4 
84,193.2 


Cho 
2,792,499.4 

2,787,181.3 
2,817,624.0 
2,839.550.2 
2,828,459.9 

2,847,357-3 
2,847,191.9 


Xote.     'I  he /'<?/•«  is  equivalent  to  4.962  bushels,  a  "normal  crop"  is  the 
average  of  the  last  seven  years,  excluding  two  abnormal  years. 
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1903  

...2,512,989.6 

264,969.0 

86,180.5 

2,864.139.1 

1904  

...2,535,864.1 

262,174.9 

82,675.9 

2,880,714-9 

1901;    

...2,545,941.2 

261,255.5 

75,o74.5 

2,882,271.2 

Normal  crop 

•  ••2,499,277-3 

265,799.4 

78,557-9 

2,845-3397 

PRODUCTION. 

Koku 

Koku 

Koku 

Koku 

1896    

...32,608,587 

3,229,612 

402,152 

36,240,351 

1897    

••29,722,736 

2,878,944 

437,613 

33,039,293 

1898    

..42,712,392 

4,055,690 

619,584 

47,387,666 

1899    

•••35,649,637 

3,497,209 

551,412 

39,698,258 

1900   

..37,221,200 

3,59o.-528 

654,694 

41,466,422 

1901    

...42,107,873 

4,086,040 

720,521 

46,914,434 

1902    

-33,188,337 

3,137,262 

606,667 

36,932,266 

1903    

..41,843,081 

3,968,252 

661,965 

46,473,298 

1904   

..46,514,631 

4,333,472 

582,118 

51,430,221 

1905    

••34,455,894 

3,092,586 

632,637 

38,181,117 

Normal  crop. 

••39,906,837 

3,839,544 

625,006 

44,388,016 

BARLEY 

AND  WHEAT. 

AREA. 

A.  D. 

Barley. 

Naked 
Barley. 

Wheat. 

Total. 

Cho 

Cho 

Cho 

Cho 

1895  

,    654,156.8 

672,166.2 

447,836.8 

1,774,159-8 

1896  

...651,431.1 

672,286.5 

443,325-6 

1,767,043-2 

1897  

...639,884.0 

651,448.5 

458,239.2 

1,749,571-7 

1898  

...659,695.5 

681,364.0 

465,607.9 

1,806,667.4 

1899  

.  ,657,216.1 

687,274.6 

465,33L9 

1,809,822.6 

1900  

...645,005.9 

693,116.1 

468,546.6 

1,806,668.6 

1901  

...648,324.4 

680,570.0 

487,306.4 

1,8x6,200.8 

1902  

...645,307.8 

675,453-9 

484,176.3 

1,804,938.0 

1903  

...658,115.0 

671,324.2 

469,906.9 

1,799,346.1 

1904  

..651,680.8 

690,069.0 

458,643.2 

1,800,393.0 

I9<>5  

...670,158.9 

693,427.7 

454,373-9 

1,818,460.5 

Normal  crop. 

...652,128.8 

682,946.3 

47o,7i3.9 

1-805,697.9 

PRODUCTION. 

Koku, 

Koku 

Koku 

Koku 

1895  

...8,541,122 

7,017,777 

3.978,941 

19,537,840 

1896  

•••7,853,567 

5,927,487 

3,559,412 

17,340,466 
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1897 8,028,698 

1898 8,913,560 

1899 8,512,726 

1900 8,664,535 

1901 8,988,974 

1902 8,146,047 

190.3 7,462,220 

1904 8,927,025 

1905 8542,822 

Normal  Crop... 8,632,779         6,904,761  4,074,807          19,652,853 

Reduced  to  Western  standards,  the  condensed  statistics 
for  rice  and  barley  for  last  year  become  :  — 


6,165,792 

3,811,000 

18,005,490 

7,366,605 

4,181,888 

20,462,053 

6,682,021 

4,141,205 

19,335,952 

7,496,394 

4,237,456 

20,398,385 

7,293.867 

4,375,376 

20,658,217 

6,325.082 

3,954,497 

18,425,626 

4,207,497 

1,875,388 

I3,545,io5 

6,856,232 

3,858,^91 

19,642,248 

6,584,352 

3,601,765 

18,728,939 

RICE. 

Acres.     Yield  per  acre. 


Total,  bushels. 


1905 7,061,564.44 

"  Normal  "  ...6,971,082.27 


189,454,702 
220,253,335 

Total. 
92,932,995 

97,517,457 


bushels. 
26.42 

31-59 

BAKLEY  AND  WHEAT. 

Acres.  Per  acre. 

i9°5 2,005,228.23  20.86 

"  Normal  "  ...  1,973,959.86  22.04 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  had  the  defici 
ency  in  rice  and  wheat  been  more  evenly  distributed  through 
the  country,  there  would  have  been  no  serious  suffering. 
Unfortunately,  as  a  comparison  of  the  first  and  second  tables 
shows,  out  of  a  total  deficiency  for  the  whole  country  of 
6,206,899  koku*  2,387,737  koku  were  due  to  the  crop  failure  in 
the  three  provinces  constituting  the  famine  district.  In  other 
words,  substantially  38^  per  cent,  of  the  deficiency  fell  upon  a 
very  small  fraction  over  6  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
Empire. 

The  latest  estimates  of  the  barley  and  wheat  crop  just 
harvested  indicate  a  total  of  19,613,495  koku,  that  is,  97,322,162, 
bushels,  which  is  about  2  per  cent  below  the  "normal  "  yield. 

Note.     The  C/io  is  equivalent  to  2.45  acres. 
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SILK  CROP. 

Production  of  Cocoons,  1895  to  1804. 
In  koku  (one  koku  =  4.96 2  bushels). 

Year  Production  Year  Production 

1895 2,258,173  1900 2,753,903 

1896 1,831,378  1901 2,526,l8l 

1897 2,121,944  1902 2,549,224 

1898 2,027,339  1903 2,584,082 

1899 2,512,562  1904 2,825,676 

The  complete  returns  of  the  silk  crop  for  1905  have  not 
yet  been  made  public ;  but  the  circulars  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  state  that,  omitting  the  Hokkaido, 
which  at  the  best  produces  less  than  8,000  koku,  the  production 
of  spring  cocoons  in  1905  was  1,765,538  koku.  The  estimate 
for  the  current  year,  inspite  of  more  or  less  serious  losses 
from  late  frosts  in  some  of  the  districts  of  north  central  Japan, 
and  from  disease  in  one  or  two  other  districts,  is  placed  at 
1,770,186  koku,  for  spring  cocoons  only.  In  this  estimate  the 
Hokkaido  is  also  omitted.  The  product  of  the  summer  and 
autumn  cultures  taken  together  has  varied  from  one  third 
to  one  half  of  the  spring  culture  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Taking  this  into  account  last  year  must  be  counted  a  bad  year 
for  silk  as  well  as  for  rice  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
crop  of  the  current  season  will  be  considerably  above  the 
average,  though  it  can  hardly  rival  that  of  1904. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  the  production  of 
cocoons  took  a  leap  upward  in  1899.  This  advance  was  more 
than  maintained  during  the  following  six  years  (1899-1904), 
during  which  the  production  averaged  2,625,271  koku  as  against 
2,059,708  during  the  years  1895-1898.  The  tendency  is  evi 
dently  upward  and  in  the  future  there  is  likely  to  be  a  gradual 
growth,  subject,  of  course,  to  fluctuations,  but  sufficient  to  in 
crease  materially  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  last  report  of  the  Yoko 
hama  Foreign  Board  of  Trade  calls  attention  to  an  important 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  raw  silk  brought  into  the 
Yokohama  market,  a  result  apparently  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Departments  of  Education  and  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
to  secure  by  means  of  schools  of  sericulture  and  in  other  ways 
the  adoption  of  better  methods  by  the  farmers  of  the  silk 
districts. 


Government  Railway 
Private  Railways 


RAILWAYS,    1905. 

Total  Mileage. 

Miles.     Chains. 
1,4^1          38 

3,232         8 


Total 4,693       46 

No. 

Govern.  Railways  (Passengers)       28,828,711 
Private  Railways  „  75,225,481 


Total 104,054,192 

Tons. 

Government  Railways  (Goods)         37677,453 
Private  Railways  „  15,576,409 


Total 19,253,862 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 


Increase  over  the 
previous  year. 

Miles.     Chains. 

116       48 
81       31 


197       79 

No. — Decrease. 
5.179.575 
4.636,317 

9,815,892 
Tons. — Increase. 
184,831 

1,307.719 
1,492,550 


THE  FOLLOWING  ANALYSIS  IS  FROM  THE  REPORT  <  >1    THE 
FOREIGN  BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  YOKOHAMA. 


Manufactured  Articles : — 

Silk  Tissues,  Habutai     

„         „          Kaiki         

Silk  Handkerchiefs 


EXPORTS. 

1905. 

1904. 

Increase  or 

Decrease. 

ym. 

yen. 

yen. 

28,057,980 

37,546,099 

...     9,488,119 

614,525 

449,060 

165,465 

4,892,611 

4,699,593 

193,018 
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Cotton  Tissues  

11.492,084 

7,743,431 

+     3,748,653 

Towels       

1,608,087 

1,374,202 

+        235,885 

Matches     

10,360,762 

9,763,860 

+        596,902 

Mats  and  Matting,  Hanagoza 

5,086,987 

4,917,358 

+        169,629 

Porcelain  and  Earthenware  

5,324,344 

3,873,021 

-}-     1,451,323 

Lacquer  Ware  

1,234021 

1,023,293 

4-        210,728 

Umbrellas,  European  style    

1,582,798 

1,382,475 

-f        200,323 

3,092,133 

2,512,848 

+        579.285 

Beer    

1,377,447 

755,029 

4-        622,418 

Sake    

4,982,365 

2,444,196 

4-     2,538,169 

Refined  Sugar  

3,861,016 

243,071 

-f     3,6i7,945 

Clothing  and  Accessories       

5,576,849 

4,615,680 

4-        961,169 

Drugs,  Medicines  &  Chemicals 

2,486,030 

2,111,823 

4-        374,207 

Paper  &  Paper  Manufactures  

3,003,227 

2,795,040 

4-        208,187 

Manufactures  of  Bamboo        

900,555 

96i,544 

60,989 

Brushes      

897.847 

892,354 

4-             5,493 

Fans   

917^57 

898,475 

4-           18,682 

Glassware  

i,753,i94 

1,050,552 

4-        702,642 

Soap   

676,129 

368,891 

4-        307,238 

Stationery  

705,746 

326,499 

+        379,247 

Steamers    

797,200 

168,432 

4-        628,768 

Manufactured  Articles,  Half-wrought  :  — 

Silk,  Raw  

71,843,755 

88,740,702 

—  16,896,947 

„     Noshi  &  Waste       

6,233,164 

5,590,729 

+        642,435 

Cotton  Yarns    

33,246,462 

29,268,456 

4-     3,978,006 

Straw  Plaits      

3,827,108 

5,165,612 

-     1,338,504 

Tea     

10,584,322 

12,833,836 

-     2,249,514 

Camphor    

2,566,233 

3,168,197 

601,964 

Timbers     

5,197,230 

3,248,899 

+     1,948,331 

Wood  Chip  Braid    

1,626,873 

1,336,826 

+        290,047 

Raw  Products : — 


Coal    

14  267  86? 

14  828  OQ3      — 

560  22O 

Rice    

^126  o8q 

4  724  860 

1  ^Q7  871 

Cuttle-fish 

-7  i  c  7  8  7O 

2  666  121 

co8  2QI 

Seaweed  &  Cut-Seaweed        
Mushrooms  (Shiitake)     
Copper,  Coarse  &  Refined     
Fish  Oil    .. 

1,549,397 
1,036,949 
16,048,452 

M-\  -324 

1,246,515       + 
1,303,225      — 
12,907,775       4- 
766  1&*>      — 

302,882 
266,276 
3,140,677 

I1!   Q^I 

Vegetable  WTax        

8C4  2QQ 

I  IO2  996 

2O8   6Q7 

Menthol  Crystals  &  Oil  
Sulphur 

1,289,215 
Q7I.O2I 

1,649,691       
QSO.3OO       -i- 

360,476 

21  6l2 
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Furs    . . 
Others 


726,036  863,737 

42,405,090      34,021,146 


Total 


;2i,533»6io     319,260,896 


137,701 
8,383,944 
2,272,714 


IMPORTS. 

1905. 


1904. 


Increase  or 

Decrease. 

Yen. 


Group  1. : — 

Yen.  Vcti. 

Raw  Cotton      110,623,183  73,420,886  4-  37,202,297 

Cotton  Yarn     1,701,866  343,290  -\-  1,358,576 

W°°l 8,347,568  9,971,055  -    -  1,623,487 

Woollen  Yarns 5, 150,399  2,912,711  4-  2,237,688 

.    Flax,  Hemp,  Jute,  &c 3,358,251  2,262,258  +  1,095,993 

Iron  Nails 2,609,431  1,960,055  +  649,376 

Rails 942,633  1,696,918  —  754,285 

Iron,  Bar  and  Rod 7,^97,7^5  4,301,506  4-  2,896,259 

Iron,  Pipes  and  Tubes 2,136,899  I,3II,757  4-  825,142 

Iron  and  Mild  Steel,  Pig  and  Ingot  5,534,014  2,248,265  4-  3,285,749 

„               Plate  and  Sheet...  5,604,934  3,049,667  4-  2,555,267 

„              Galv.  Sheets        ...  3,367,870  1,997,821  +  1,370,049 

Tinplales 4,698,063  2,706,769  4-  1.991,294 

Telegraph  Wire       1.206,068  1,044,767  +  161,301 

Material  for  Bridges  and  Buildings  577,899  191,324  4-  386,575 

High  Class  Steel      2,198,529  563,421  +  1,635,108 

Aluminum I,O96,}98  539,870  4-  556,528 

Copper       1,900,476  49,798  4  1,850,678 

Lead 1,295,786  808,096  4-  487,690 

Nickel        1,177,642  723,302  4-  454,340 

Tin 1,628,150  1,302,530  4-  325,620 

Zinc    4,138,797  i,659o4i  4-  2,479,456 

Indigo,  Dry  and  Artificial     2,829,739  2,117,678  4-  712,061 

FaPer 6,337,405  3^025,333  +  3,312,072 

Leather,  Sole  and  other        14,050,371  4,364,967  4-  9,685,404 

Hides 2,189,675  2,422,956  -  233,281 

Machinery  and  Engines 20,923,351  9,882,750  4-  11,040,601 

Locomotive  Engines,  Railway  Pas 
senger  and  Freight  Cars        ...  4,376,906  3,205,419  +  1,171,487 
Steam  Vessels 7,660,293  9,319.694  —  1,659,401 


Group  //.  .• — 

Mousseline-de-laine 
Woollen  Cloth... 


3,066,369        1,818,551     -f     1,247,818 
I0,879,3o8         1,754,255     +     9,125,053 
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Cotton  Drills 

„       Duck    

„       Prints 

„       Sateens  and  Italians 

„       Velvets         

Shirtings,  Grey        

White      

Umbrella  Cloth       

Woollen  and  Mixttuo  Cloths 
Flax,  Linen,  and  Ju:i;  Canvas 
Sugar,  Brown  and  White  

Group  III.  :— 

Rice 

Beans,  Peas,  and  Pulse 

Flour,  Wheat 

Wheat        

Grains  and  Seeds     

Condensed  Milk      

Beverages  and  Comestibles 

Kerosene  Oil 

Oil  Cake 

Manures     

Group  IV.  :— 

Photographic   Apparatus  and  Sup 
plies   

Watches  and  Parts ... 

Clothing  and  Accessories      

Drugs,  Chemicals  and  Medicines... 

Aniline  Dyes 

Glass 

Paraffin  Wax     

Cocoons     

Raw  Silk 

Blankets     

Tobacco     

Coal    

Others        

Total  Imports 

Total  Exports 

Total  Trade     . 


1,012,292 

1,708,211 

1,392,977 

1,999,924 

864,089 

6,253,121 

1,699,826 

792,334 

4,549,458 

2,381,214 

13,706,188 

47,981,265 
I0>593,"2 


4,012,092 

3,986,536 

1,608,379 

3,785,189 

12,061,261 

11,360,278 

10,987,240 


688,557 
1,575,078 
1,840,747 
10,909,106 
1,679  892 
1,762,438 
1,108,344 

531,262 
1,223,170 
4,708,066 
2,217,571 
5,464,722 
53,306,484 

1:488,538,017 
^"•321,533,610 


1,221,702 
1,005,969 

532,093 
656,546 

293,577 

2,335,702 

6/7,562 

587,346 

825,983 

480,701 

23,043,008 

59,79i,9u 
8,624,846 
9,625,398 
1,536,773 
3,139,699 
1,178,099 
4,129,130 

18,201.490 
4,668,550 
5,396,922 


424,122 

650,751 

1,261,029 

8,125,736 

1,046,469 

946,637 

1,262,885 

401,316 

437,o83 

6,423,113 

1,509,654 

12,199,885 

45,800,265 


209,410 

702,242 

860,884 

1,343,378 


3,917,419 
1,062,264 
204,988 
3,723,475 
1,900,513 
9,336,820 

11,810,646 

1,968,266 

325,969 

2,475,3^9 

846,837 

430,280 

343,94i 

6,140,229 

6,691,728 


264,435 

924,327 
579,7i8 
2,783,370 
633,423 
815,801 
i54,54i 
129,946 
786,087 


319,260,896 


+  707,917 
—  6,735^63 
4-  7,506,219 

+  117,177,279 
2,272,714 


1^810,071,627  690,621,634    119,449,993 
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MONTHLY  EXPORTS  OF  MERCHANDISE,  1902—6. 
From  the  circulars  of  the  Department  of  the  Imperial  Treasury. 


Janvary    

1906. 
Yen 

...    24,983,183 

1905. 
Yen 

23,766,572 

1904. 
Yen 

24,782,482 

1903. 

Yen 

20,428,244 

1902. 
Yen 

20,957,327 

February    

26,487,048 

24,631,473 

23,295,686 

18,889,954 

19,341,088 

March  

....    35,485,400 
28810  777 

23,632,112 
24  402,036 

22,354,625 
20,886,731 

21,139,845 
21,462,722 

17,133,866 
18,809,476 

May     
June    
July         

....   30,709,797 
....    30,170,333 

22,954,666 
23,381,094 
24,287,982 

23,429,36S 
22,716,811 
22,373,65^ 

23,334,598 
20,663,393 
22,602,812 

19,458,7  19 
16,051,029 
18,371,128 

27  890  574 

29,782,64=. 

31,093  050 

21,850,500 

September  

29,532,468 

31,088,536 

28,195,104 

26,795,395 

October 

29,218,431 

34,847,611 

30,387,771 

27,098,681 

November 

31,298,275 

34,693,465 

24,768,173 

24,139,577 

December 

36,537,927 

29,009,278 

26,535,876 

29,196,279 

Total. 


321, =533,610   319,260,896   289,502,442    258,303,065 
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1906. 

Yen 

January 34,223,319 

February    32,O79,537 

March 42,741,751 

April  42,727,797 

May     37,820,487 

June    33,430,274 

July    

August    

September 

October  

November 

December  ... 


1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

Yen 

38,261,845 

28,454,826 

24,57<>,363 

18,503,964 

40,023,554 

30,180,118 

24,197,731 

25,060,002 

52,356,035 

34,288,516 

34,785,083 

22,360,283 

5o,453,o63 

31,248,166 

33,092,105 

22,857,379 

57,133,585 

35,091,919 

26,605,458 

22,966,665 

48,234,779 

23,371,327 

22,798,088 

21,025,906 

35,609,142 

23,427,113 

27,975,1/8 

20,338,167 

34,589,150 

28,719,876 

31,462,019 

21,078,320 

36,526,517 

30,977,629 

19,961,102 

20,370,569 

29,267,639 

33,4M,730 

22,038,169 

25,889,177 

32,212,649 

33,598,231 

22,035,740 

24,642,327 

33,870,059 

38,588,287 

27,614,482 

26,638,499 

Total. 


488,538,017  371,360,738 


271,731,258 


EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  FOR  THE   FIRST   HALF 
OF  THE  YEARS  1902—6. 

1906                   1905                    1904  1903                 1902 

Exports    176,646,539;  142,767,953;  I37>465,703;  125,918,756  110,851,505 

Imports   223,023,165 ;  286,462,861  ;  182,634,874 ;  166,048,828  132,774,199 

Total    ...399,669,704;  429,230,814;  320,100,577:  291,967,584  243,625,704 
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Notwithstanding  the  war  the  value  of  the  exports  for 
the  year  1906  was  yen  2,272,714  larger  than  during  the  year 
1904.  Not  only  this,  it  is  understood  also  that  war  material, 
including  provisions  clothing,  etc.,  for  the  troops,  exported 
directly  by  the  Government,  has  no  place  in  the  trade  reports. 
If  this  be  added,  and  much  of  it  might  properly  be  added,  be 
cause  it  was  unquestionably  much  in  excess  of  what  would  have 
been  used  by  the  army  on  a  peace  footing,  the  figures  given 
would  be  largely  increased.  Of  course  such  exports  may  be 
said  to  have  added  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  ;  but 
the  record  would  serve,  if  available,  to  render  the  returns  still 
more  valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the  vigor  of  the  nation. 

It  has  been  said  that  Japan  can  no  longer  feed  her  own 
people  and  must  depend  more  and  more  upon  imported  food 
stuffs.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  nation  will  for  years  to 
come  increase  gradually  her  import  of  cereals  ;  but  if  the 
remark  be  intended  to  mean  that  Japan  has  nearly  reached 
the  limit  of  her  agricultural  expansion  it  is  far  from  true. 
According  to  the  manual  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  under  the  title  of  "  Japan  at  the 
Beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  the  land  actually  under 
cultivation,  outside  of  Formosa,  was  15.7  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area;  but  if  all  land  inclined  at  no  greater  angle  than  fifteen 
degrees  were  included,  the  proportion  of  tillage  land  would 
rise  to  twenty-seven  per  cent.  Much  steeper  inclines  might 
well  be  available  for  silk  and  tea,  provided  other  conditions 
were  favorable. 

Attention  was  called  last  year  to  the  gain  resulting  from 
replotting  the  rice  fields  (kochi  seiri),  a  movement  to  which  a 
new  impetus  has  been  given  by  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
to  provide  work  for  the  famine  sufferers.  The  gain  in  tillage 
surface  is  said  to  amount  to  five  per  cent,  and  to  be  ample  to 
compensate  for  the  labor  involved,  not  to  mention  the  many 
incidental  advantages,  such  as  the  economy  of  labor  made 
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possible  by  the  larger  fields  which  admit  of  cultivation  by  horses 
and  cattle  instead  of  by  hand  ;  more  equable  distribution  of 
fertilisers,  etc.  The  question  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
labor  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
is  receiving  most  careful  attention  from  the  authorities.  The 
result  is  certain  to  be  seen  as  well  in  the  increased  export 
of  raw  materials  as  in  that  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  large  excess  of  imports  has  created  no  small  anxiety 
in  many  quarters  lest  it  lead  to  financial  difficulties.  No  doubt 
this  anxiety  is  well  founded,  but  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  even  as  we  near  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
peace,  we  still  see  the  aftermath  of  the  war  in  abnormal 
imports.  Undertakings  like  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Man- 
churian,  and  the  extention  and  re-equipment  of  the  Korean, 
railways  must  be  looked  upon  as  in  a  sense  a  part  of  the 
military  operations  and  they  have  involved  large  importations 
which  have  swelled  the  Japanese  customs  returns,  though  now 
doubtless  pretty  much  all  things  needed  for  those  enterprises 
go  direct  to  Korea  or  Manchuria.  Other  imports  like  improv 
ed  machinery,  and  supplies  for  the  railways  now  under 
construction  in  Japan  must  be  counted  as  genuinely  productive 
expenditures. 

Large  sections  of  Japan  are  still  held  back  from  their 
true  share  in  the  general  prosperity  by  the  lack  of  good  roads, 
and  railways.  Looked  at  from  the  Government  point  of  view, 
railways  into  those  backward  districts  yield  a  valuable  return 
quite  independent  of  the  direct  profit  from  transportation 
charges.  They  increase  the  tax-paying  power  and  tend  to 
promote  the  solidarity  of  the  nation,  not  merely  in  a  senti 
mental  way  by  opening  the  door  for  closer  social  intercourse, 
but  also  in  the  realm  of  economics,  by  distributing  more 
equably  the  gains  and  the  losses  of  the  nation. 

No  large  new  enterprises  have  been  started,  but  if  rumor 
is  to  be  credited  some  of  no  small  importance  will  be  under- 
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taken  in  the  near  future.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
actually  larger  increase  to  the  national  wealth  will  come 
during  the  next  ten  years  from  the  more  widely  distributed 
gains  resulting  from  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people, 
and  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  in  agriculture  and  the 
industrial  arts. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  JAPAN, 
PREPARED  FROM  OFFICIAL  SOURCES, 

BY 

ALBERTUS  PIETERS,  A.  M. 
PRINCIPAL  STEELE  ACADEMY, 

NAGASAKI,  JAPAN. 

The  statements  made  In  this  paper  are  based  upon  the 
following  official  publications  :  "  An  Outline  History  of  Japan 
ese  Education "  prepared  for  the  Philadelphia  International 
Exhibition  by  the  Japanese  Department  of  Education  ;  "  Educa 
tion  in  Japan,"  a  similar  statement  prepared  by  the  Depart 
ment  in  1903  for  the  Lousiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis; 
the  Thirtieth  and  Thirty-first  Annual  Reports  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Education,  English  Edition  ;  and  the  Thirty -second 
Annual  Report,  Japanese  Edition,  corrected  to  March  31,  1905. 

The  statistical  year  of  the  Department  of  Education  is 
from  April  istofone  year  to  March  3ist  of  the  next.  All 
figures  in  regard  to  expenses,  etc.  must  be  understood  to  be  for 
this  period,  unless  expressly  stated  to  be  for  the  calendar  year. 
Statistics  given  in  this  paper  are  from  the  Thirty-second  Report, 
unless  otherwise  stated.  The  Reports  named  are  the  latest 
accessible  in  English  and  Japanese  respectively. 

Where  statements  are  made  in  regard  to  American  educa 
tion,  the  authority  relied  on  is  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  the  Year  1903. 

In  September,  1864,  a  few  American  an:l  European  war 
vessels  bombarded  with  impunity  the  forts  at  Shimonoseki,  the 
gateway  to  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan.  In  May,  1905,  a  little 
over  forty  years  later,  not  far  from  the  same  Straits  of  Shimo 
noseki,  Admiral  Togo  crushed  the  naval  power  of  Russia. 
The  difference  between  the  Japan  of  1864,  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  whatever  Power  might  choose  to  insult  or  despoil 
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her,  and  the  Japan  of  1905,  the  mistress  of  the  Pacific,  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word — education.  Had  not  this  magician 
waved  his  wand  over  her  destinies,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Japan  would  ere  this  have  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independ 
ent  nation.  History  furnishes  many  illustrations  of  the  value 
of  education,  but  scarcely  one  so  striking  as  this,  where  in  a 
single  generation  it  has  transformed  a  people  and  savel  a 
state. 

Yet  there  is  really  nothing  magical  about  it.  Often  the 
progress  of  Japan  is  represented  as  if  it  were  something  mys- 
sterious,  due  to  occult  forces  or  miraculous  agencies  which  the 
Westerner  can  but  faintly  grasp.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  is  indeed  a  profound  and  interesting  problem  whence  came 
that  docile  spirit  which  led  the  statesmen  of  Japan  to  place 
themselves  and  their  country  under  the  tutelage  of  others. 
This  question  it  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  this  paper 
to  discuss.  But  such  a  spirit  once  given,  the  progress  of  Japan 
is  exactly  comparable  to  that  of  a  bright  and  diligent  pupil, 
who  in  twenty  years  makes  himself  master  of  a  fund  of  know 
ledge  which  it  has  taken  the  human  race  as  many  centuries 
painfully  to  acquire.  Given  such  a  spirit,  it  required  but  wise 
and  faithful  teachers  to  lead  the  country  along  the  path  of 
progress. 

Early  foreign  advisers.  Among  the  many  foreigners  who 
assisted  Japan  to  adopt  and  adapt  the  civilisation  of  the  West, 
the  services  of  Dr.  Guido  F.  Verbeck  and  Dr.  David  Murray 
in  the  field  of  education  will  ever  be  held  in  honorable  remem 
brance.  The  former  was  a  missionary  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America,  and  very  early  formed  the  acquaintance  and  won 
the  confidence  of  the  most  progressive  men.  Called  by  them  to 
the  capital,  he  organised  what  is  now  the  Tokyo  Imperial 
University,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  educational  system. 
The  excellence  of  his^  work  and  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered  by  him  have  been  repeatedly  acknowledged.  It 
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belongs  to  the  permanent  glories  of  the  modern  missionary 
movement  that  it  was  able  to  furnish  so  competent  and 
tactful  an  adviser  at  so  important  a  crisis.  Dr.  David  Murray 
was  for  several  years  the  Superintendent  of  Educational 
Affairs,  and  completed  the  organisation  of  the  school  system 
practically  as  it  stands  to-day. 

Ancient  Education.  The  history  of  the  present  educa 
tional  system  of  Japan  may  fairly  be  dated  from  the  activity  of 
Dr.  Verbeck  and  other  early  foreign  teachers.  Not  that  educa 
tion  had  been  unknown  in  the  country  before  that  time.  Far 
from  it.  It  is  recorded  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Ojin  (270  A.D.),  teachers  came  over  from  Korea, 
and  ever  after  education  was  fostered,  sometimes  attain 
ing  to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  although  always 
confined  to  a  very  limited  class. 

But  the  universal  world-civilisation  is  by  th  s  time  so 
thoroughly  naturalised  in  Japan,  and  so  completely  dominates 
its  development  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
find  any  traces  of  that  early  education  in  the  present  system. 
If  it  failed,  however,  to  leave  its  impress  upon  the  system  as 
such,  it  no  doubt  made  the  introduction  of  modern  education 
easier  by  permeating  all  classes  with  a  profound  respect  for 
learning.  Moreover,  by  nourishing  the  code  of  knightly  con 
duct  and  honor  known  as  Bushidd,  it  contributed  largely  to 
the  spirit  which  now  animates  the  schools  of  Japan.  This 
code  was  originally  limited  to  the  feudal  military  class,  but 
when  these  were  deprived  of  their  livelihood  by  the  reorganisa 
tion  of  society,  large  numbers  of  them  took  up  the  profession 
of  teaching,  and  thus  what  had  been  the  distinction  of  the  few, 
became  the  inspiration  of  all. 

The  leading  men,  having  been  thus  prepared  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  education,  readily  responded  to  the  impulse  given 
by  their  foreign  advisers.  Even  under  the  Tokugawa  regime, 
some  of  the  leading  nobles  established  schools  and  employed 
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foreign  teachers.  Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  the  work 
was  vigorously  taken  in  hand. 

Beginnings  of  Modern  Education.  "  In  1869,  regula 
tions  relating  to  universities,  middle  schools,  and  elementary 
schools  were  promulgated  by  Imperial  Decree.  In  July,  1871, 
the  Department  of  Education  was  established,  and  all  affairs 
relating  to  education  were  brought  under  its  control.  In 
August,  1872,  the  Code  of  Education  was  promulgated.'"*  In 
the  introduction  to  this  Code  occur  the  following  striking 
words :  "  It  is  designed  henceforth  that  education  shall  not 
be  confined  to  a  few,  but  shall  be  so  diffused  that  there  may 
not  be  a  village  with  an  ignorant  family,  nor  a  family  with  an 
ignorant  member." 

For  the  achievement  of  this  high  purpose,  Japan  was  in  a 
peculiarly  happy  position.  Not  only  was  she  "  heir  of  all  the 
ages,  standing  in  the  foremost  files  of  time,"  able  to  appropriate 
what  others  had  wrought,  without  herself  undergoing  the  pro 
cesses  of  development  but  she  was  correspondingly  free  from 
the  disadvantages  of  such  development.  Educationalists  and 
statesmen  in  other  countries,  however  enlightened  their  ideas, 
never  make  so  complete  a  break  with  the  past.  They  have 
always  to  reckon  with  existing  conditions,  and  bear  with  many 
institutions  and  customs  they  would  gladly  get  rid  of,  but 
cannot.  The  men  who  directed  the  modern  educational  move 
ment  in  Japan  had,  as  it  were,  a  blank  page  before  them. 
They  could  write  what  they  would. 

The  benefits  of  this  untrammelled  condition  are  seen  in 
the  unity  of  conception  and  uniformity  of  excellence  that  mark 
the  Japanese  educational  system.  The  Department  of  Educa 
tion  controls  everything :  issues  instructions,  approves  and 
compiles  text-books,  lays  down  courses  of  instruction,  and 

*  "Education  in  Japan  "  Prepared  for  the  Lousiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
p.  8.  As  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  quote  from  this  work,  we  shall 
hereafter  use  the  abbreviation,  "  Ed.  in  J." 
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prescribes  rules  of  organisation  down  to  the  minutest  details, 
both  for  schools  already  in  operation,  and  for  others  which, 
though  not  yet  established,  are  deemed  necessary  to  the 
completeness  of  the  system.*  The  introduction  of  educational 
reforms  is  thus  comparatively  easy.  Let  a  score  of  officials 
be  won  over,  and  the  thing  is  done  for  the  whole  country. 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION. 

The  Department  of  Education  consists  of  the  Minister  of 
State  of  Education,  who  has  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
Minister,  and  fifty  or  sixty  officials.  "  The  business  of  the 
Department  is  distributed  among  the  Minister's  Cabinet,  and 
the  bureaux  of  Special  School  Affairs,  General  School  Affairs, 
and  Technical  School  Affairs.  The  Minister's  Cabinet  is 
divided  into  six  sections,  each  having  its  appropriate  work, 
viz.  :  official  staff  business,  public  documents,  treasury,  compila 
tion,  architecture,  and  school  hygiene  "t 

School  Inspection.  The  Department  keeps  informed  of 
the  condition  of  educational  work  throughout  the  country  by 
dividing  the  Empire  (exclusive  of  Formosa)  into  five  districts, 
and  assigning  to  each  of  these  an  inspector,  who  is  supposed 
to  make  one  complete  round  each  year.  It  is  not  always 
possible,  however,  for  the  inspectors  to  realise  this  ideal.  The 
business  of  such  an  inspector  is  to  observe  and  report;  he  has 
no  administrative  authority. 

Superior  Council  oj  Education.  The  Department  enjoys 
the  assistance  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Education,  an  advisory 
body  which  meets  once  a  year  to  discuss  questions  submitted 
by  the  Minister  of  Education.  This  Council  is  a  comparatively 
recent  institution,  organised  in  1896,  but  it  is  a  body  of  great 

*  For  an  instance  of  this,  see  Ed.  in  J.  Technical  Dep't  p.  99,  where 
particulars  are  given  of  lower  grade  nautical  schools,  but  we  are  at  the 
same  time  told  that  there  are  no  such  schools  for  the  present. 

t  Ed.  in  J.  Intro,  p.  19. 
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importance.  It  is  thoroughly  representative,  having  sixty  or 
seventy  members  from  all  sections  of  the  educational  world — 
including  high  officials,  inspectors,  the  presidents  of  the 
Imperial  Universities,  the  directors  of  the  most  important 
public  and  private  schools,  and  other  men  of  learning  and 
experience  in  education. 

The  Department  of  Education  controls  directly  all  schools 
supported  by  national,  as  distinct  from  local,  taxes,  but  in  the 
government  of  the  others  makes  use,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
organs  of  local  civil  administration.  A  brief  explanation  of 
these  will  therefore  be  necessary. 

With  the  exception  of  Formosa,  the  Empiie  of  Japan  is 
divided  into  forty  seven  administrative  districts,  the  common 
name  of  which  is  ken.  The  districts  in  which  the  large  cities 
of  T6ky5,  Kyoto,  and  Osaka  are  situated  are  called  fu,  and 
the  Hokkaido  is  also  differently  named,  but  these  differences 
are  not  material  to  our  purpose.  Each  ken  is  divided  into 
several  gun,  and  each  gun  into  several  son,  or  mura.  Each  of 
these  divisions  has  a  separate  head,  called  ken  chiji,  gun  chd, 
or  son  cho,  appointed  by  the  superior  political  authority,  and 
an  elective  assembly,  called  ken  kwai,  gun  kwai,  or  son  kwai. 
Within  these  districts  lie  the  cities  and  towns,  which  have 
local  self-government,  with  executive  and  legislative  depart 
ments.  The  prevailing  translation  for  ken  is  prefecture,  for 
gun  is  canton,  and  for  mura  is  village.  The  American  reader 
may  compare  them  to  states,  counties,  and  townships,  which 
gives  a  fairly  correct  idea  in  the  two  latter  cases,  but  a  ken  is 
of  far  less  power  and  importance  than  a  state. 

The  ultimate  right  to  fix  the  number  and  location  of 
schools,  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  their  maintenance, 
to  inspect  their  condition,  to  appoint  the  teachers  and  directors, 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  administrative  control,  rests  with  the 
governor  of  the  ken,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  limited  by  the  willingness  of 
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the  local  assemblies  to  grant  funds  by  taxation.  In  the  case 
of  schools  of  middle  grade,  he  acts  directly,  but  in  matters 
pertaining  to  elementary  education,  he  generally  merely 
approves  what  has  been  first  decided  by  the  executive  officers 
of  cities,  towns,  counties,  and  townships. 

School  Committees.  In  the  cities,  towns;  and  townships, 
there  are  also  school  committees,  which  give  assistance  to  the 
authorities  in  regard  to  various  matters,  especially  school 
finance  and  matters  relating  to  compulsory  education. 

The  immediate  administration  of  any  school  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  director,  who  generally  does  little  teaching,  but 
has  complete  control  and  responsibility.  Faculty  meetings 
are  frequently  held,  but  the  decisions  of  such  a  body  are  only 
advisory. 

Just  as  the  Department  of  Education  has  its  inspectors,  so 
also  the  ken  chig'i  receives  the  reports  of  his  inspectors  in  ken 
or  gun.  These  officials  usually  merely  inspect  and  report, 
but  under  special  circumstances  they  receive  and  exercise  a 
limited  authority. 

The  chief  schools  thus  managed  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  local  authorities  are  as  follows,  for  con 
venience  of  reference  both  Japanese  and  English  names 
being  given. 

Jinjo  Sho  Gakko, Ordinary  Elementary  Schools. 

Koto  Sho    Gakko, Higher  Elementary  Schools. 

Chu  Gakko,    Middle  Schools. 

Koto  Gakko,  High  Schools. 

Teikoku  Dai  Gaku, Imperial  Universities. 

On  the  sign-board  of  each  school  may  usually  be  read  the 
name  of  the  body  which  supports  it ;  for  each  administrative  unit 
may  support  schools  of  some  grade  and  pay  for  them  by  tax 
ation.  In  general,  institutions  of  university  and  college  (high 
school)  grade  are  supported  by  the  national  government,  those 
of  middle  grade  by  the  kent  and  others  by  the  cities,  son  or 
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gun.  But  this  is  not  absolute,  for  the  Department  of  Education 
(representing  the  whole  country)  maintains  a  kindergarten  and 
t\vo  elementary  schools,  as  well  as  several  of  middle  grade. 

SCHOOL    REVENUES    AND    EXPENSES. 

Besides  their  income  from  various  kinds  of  taxation,  the 
public  schools  of  Japan  have  two  sources  of  revenue,  tuition 
fees  and  endowments.  Until  recently,  tuition  fees  were  charged 
in  all  schools.  But  in  the  year  1900,  in  view  of  obligatory 
attendance,  it  was  ordered  that,  wherever  possible,  elemental"}* 
education  should  be  free.  By  the  month  of  March,  1905,  such 
progress  had  been  made  with  this  reform  that  out  of  25,817 
Ordinary  Elementary  Schools  only  1,470,  or  5.7  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  collected  tuition  fees,  and  a  trifle  over  10  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  in  this  grade  paid  them.  Primary  common 
school  education  is  therefore  already  practically  free.  When 
charged,  such  tuition  varies  from  one  sen  to  thirty  sen  a  month, 
the  average  being  ten  sen*  Even  when  fees  are  payable, 
parents  who  declare  themselves  unable  to  pay  may  be  excused 
by  the  mayor  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  local  school  affairs. 

Tuition  Fees.  In  the  higher  elementary  grade  tuition 
fees  are  still  common.  About  three  fourths  of  all  such  schools 
collect  them.  They  vary  from  one  or  two  sen  to  one  yen  a 
month,  the  average  being  a  little  over  26  sen.  In  schools  of 
middle  grade,  the  fee  is  from  one  yen  to  two  and  a  half  yen  a 
month.  As  the  total  outlay  of  such  a  student  rarely  exceeds 
ten  yen  a  month,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  pays  for  tuition  fees 
about  one  fourth  as  much  as  for  all  his  other  expenses.  In  the 
high  schools  and  universities,  the  fee  is  twenty-five  yen  per 
academic  year,  but  as  such  a  student  requires  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  yen  a  month  for  his  total  expenses,  the  proportion  is 
not  so  great. f 

•-   A  sen  is  one  half  cent,  U.  S.  currency, 
t  Ayeti  is  fifty  cents,  U.  S.  currency. 
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Endowment  Funds.  As  the  local  governments  respon 
sible  for  the  support  of  public  education  find  their  burdens 
already  very  heavy,  and  anticipate  constant  increase,  an  at 
tempt  is  made  to  provide  permanent  endowments,  or  stock 
funds.  Besides  donations,  such  funds  are  formed  by  setting 
aside  for  the  purpose  a  portion  of  the  school  taxes,  or  any 
balance  that  may  be  left  on  the  annual  school  account,  or  the 
tuition  fees,  wholly  or  in  part.  In  some  schools  the  entire 
income  from  fees  is  allowed  to  accumulate  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  the  expenses  being  meanwhile  paid  wholly  from  the 

taxes. 

Nevertheless,  this  movement  seems  not  to  be  very  suc 
cessful,  for  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Education  says :  "  i'he  amount  of  school  stock  property  in 
cludes/^  5,819,111  in  money,  and  other  property  valued  at 
yen  10,242,292  ;  showing  a  decrease  of  yen  69,241  in  money, 
and  yen  4,168,447  in  value  of  other  property,  as  compared 
with  the  value  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year." 

In  the  following  two  years  however,  there  was  a  slight 
increase,  so  that  the  figures  corrected  to  March,  1905  are  as 
follows  : 

Cash  Stock  Funds     7>592>369 

Other  Property 11,015,430 

Total 18,607,799 

This  property  yielded  an  income  of  yen  524,395  a  trifle 
under  three  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Still  further  help  in  elementary  education  is  afforded  by 
the  national  Education  Fund,  created  in  1899  by  setting  apart 
ten  millions  of  yen  out  of  the  Chinese  Indemnity,  the  annual 
interest  of  which  is  distributed  to  the  several  ken  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  each.  Not  more 
than  three  tenths  of  such  grants  may  be  used  for  general 
school  expenses.  The  rest  is  loaned  to  towns  counties,  and 
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townships  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  for  the  sake  of  purchasing 
land  and  erecting  school  buildings.  The  principal  is  thus 
kept  intact,  while  the  towns  and  villages  are  accomodated 
with  loans  at  much  less  than  the  current  rate  of  interest. 

Expense  of  Educational  System.  The  expense  of  all 
education  not  under  the  Department  of  Education,  as  well  as 
the  sources  of  income,  may  be  seen  from  fhe  following  table, 
condensed  from  the  Thirty-first  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Education.* 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  ALL  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  EXCEPT 

THAT  DIRECTLY  CONTROLLED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 

EDUCATION,  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 

MARCH  31,  1904. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Yen 
Elementary  Schools,     31,748,420 

Middle  Schools, , 4,472,094 

Girls' Higher  Schools,  -. 1,100,465 

Normal  Schools,     2,904,455 

Special  Schools,    256,255 

Technical  Schools,    2,836,104 

Schools  for  Dumb  and  Blind,   6,8 10 

Miscellaneous  Schools, 5°,4°7 

Kindergartens,   135>595 

Libraries, 76,034 

Other  Educational  Purposes,    842,919 

Total>  44,429,558 


*  We  have  retained  here  the  figures  of  the  year  ending  March  1904.  The 
following  year  fell  wholly  within  the  period  of  the  war  with  Russia  and  severe 
economy  was  practiced  in  every  department  of  domestic  expenditure.  In 
educational  expenses  a  saving  was  effected  of  yen  9,178,505  on  local  and  yen 
773>332  on  national  enterprises,  or  about  20  per  cent.  This  makes  the  figures 
for  that  year  quite  abnormal. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Yen 

Tuition  Fees,  4,997,183 

Kindergarten  Fees,     62,431 

Visitors'  Fees  (Libraries) , 937 

Voluntary  Contributions, 1,244,439 

Income  of  Permanent  Funds,    524,584 

Miscellaneous, ^095,972 

Aid    from    National    Treasury    (for 

Technical  Schools, ,. -75:783 

Local  Taxation, 36,228,229 


Total, 44,429,558 

If  we  add  to  the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  the 
whole  amount  paid  from  the  National  Treasury,  we  shall 
have  the  entire  expense  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
country.  This  account  stands  as  follows  : 

Total  Expense  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  Including  all  Schools 
and  Other  Educational  Work 

Done  by  It, Yen.     6,747,471 

Public  School  Funds  Raised  by  Local 

Taxation, 36,228,229 

Net  Expense  of  Education  in  Japan, 

1903-4,    42,975,700 

As  the  total  population  of  Japan  is  given  in  the  Edu 
cational  Report  as  46,732,841,  this  works  out  at  the  rate  of  a 
fraction  under  92  sen  per  capita  per  year.  No  doubt  this  is 
the  lowest  figure  of  any  country  having  an  efficient  public 
school  system.  The  corresponding  figures  in  the  United  States 
are  yen  4.98,  in  Scotland,  yen  4.04,  in  England  and  Wales, 
yen  3.98,  in  Germany, yen  3.50,  and  in  France/^;/  2.18. 

As    appears   in    the   above   table,    "  Technical    Schools," 
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having  a  direct  relation  to  industrial  development,  are  the 
only  ones  receiving  direct  aid  from  the  National  Treasury  for 
their  ordinary  expenses.  Elementary  education  is,  however, 
assisted  by  special  grants  for  paying  additional  salaries  to 
teachers  of  long  and  meritorious  service,  and  for  pensions, 
beside  the  money,  already  alluded  to,  loaned  for  building 
funds. 

SCHOOL    BUILDINGS    AND    EQUIPMENT. 

National  assistance  in  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  is 
all  the  more  necessary  in  a  country  where  the  prevailing  style 
of  private  dwelling  is  so  simple  and  unsubstantial  as  in  Japan  ; 
for  in  such  a  country  local  public  opinion  will  be  slow  to 
approve  the  erection  of  adequate  structures.  City  arid  village 
offices  are,  as  a  rule,  surprisingly  flimsy  and  unsightly,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  schools.  Institutions  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Department  are  well  housed,  but  most 
school  buildings,  even  of  middle  grade,  are  one  storey,  un- 
painted,  unattractive  wooden  structures,  in  which  all  elements 
of  convenience  and  beauty  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  need  of 
building  at  small  expense.  In  a  large  part  of  the  country,  no 
provision  is  made  for  heating  the  rooms  in  winter.  The 
mildness  of  the  climate  makes  this  possible,  but  even  in  Kyu 
shu  the  coldest  winter  weather  entails  no  little  suffering  upon 
the  pupils,  who  are  often  poorly  fed  and  thinly  clothed.  To 
be  sure,  the  absence  of  fires  is  in  accordance  with  what  the 
children  have  been  accustomed  to  at  home,  since  the  Japanese 
do  not  heat  their  dwellings  ;  but  their  habit  of  sitting  on  their 
feet  by  a  brazier  compensates  in  large  measure  for  the  cold 
ness  of  the  air  in  their  rooms.  This  is  not  the  case  when 
pupils  sit  on  benches  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  typical  school  building  in  Japan  consists  of  rooms  for 
the  various  classes,  with  low  ceilings,  but  otherwise  well  light 
ed  and  ventilated,  one  room  for  the  teachers,  when  off  duty,  a 
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room  for  maps,  specimens,  and  apparatus,  and  offices  for  the 
principal  and  clerks,  of  which  latter  functionaries  there  are 
generally  more  than  a  foreigner  would  deem  necessary.  In 
schools  of  middle  and  higher  grades,  there  are  separate  rooms 
for  the  teaching  of  physics  and  often  a  visitors'  reception  room. 

School  Furniture.  The  furniture  is  extremely  simple  and 
cheap,  roughly  made  by  the  local  carpenter,  of  soft  wood. 
Paint  is  not  generally  used,  but  sometimes  seats  and  tables  are 
stained  a  dark  brown  or  black.  Although  the  Japanese  use  no 
chairs  in  their  homes,  all  schools  are  provided  with  desks  in 
the  same  manner  as  elsewhere.  Blackboards,  maps,  charts, 
specimens,  globes,  and  other  apparatus  are  very  much  as  in 
schools  the  world  over.  Often  such  equipment,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  maps  and  scientific  apparatus,  is  surprisingly  good. 
Such  educational  tools  are  no  longer  imported  from  abroad. 
They  are  made  in  Japan,  and.  the  articles  produced  are  both 
good  and  cheap.  It  is  said  that  educators  in  China  and^India 
are  beginning  to  look  to  this  country  for  such  supplies.  This 
matter  of  equipment  is  not  left  to  local  judgment.  The  Depart 
ment  of  Education  prescribes  a  minimum  to  be  provided,  and 
this  requirement  is,  especially  in  the  case  of  middle  schools,  of 
a  high  standard.  They  are  required  to  have  even  apparatus 
for  demonstrating  Rontgen  rays  and  wireless  telegraphy. 

Libraries.  The  most  conspicuous  deficiency  is  in  the 
matter  of  libraries.  The  high  schools  and  universities  are,  of 
course,  provided  with  them,  but  they  are  very  rare  in  other 
schools.  A  middle  school  will  have  a  few  reference  books 
for  the  use  of  teachers,  but  no  library  of  general  reading  or 
reference,  accessible  to  the  students.  Nor  is  the  lack  of  school 
libraries  made  up  to  any  great  extent  by  those  open  to  the 
general  public.  The  idea  of  the  public  library  has  not  yet 
taken  hold  of  the  Japanese  to  any  great  extent,  although  a 
beginning  has  been  made.  There  are  at  present  100  libraries 
open  to  the  people,  of  which  number  31  are  maintained  at 
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public  expense.     The  average  number  of  books  in  each  library 
is  a  little  over  10,000. 

School  Hygiene.  Whatever  may  be  the  deficiencies  of 
school  buildings  and  equipment,  in  the  important  particular  of 
school  hygiene,  they  are  well  looked  after.  In  the  Department 
of  Education,  one  section  of  the  Minister's  Cabinet  is  organised 
expressly  to  look  after  this.  Detailed  regulations  have  been 
issued  prescribing  the  kinds  of  sites  that  may  be  selected  for 
school  purposes,  and  the  nature  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected 
thereon.  Such  regulations  specify  the  number  of  square  feet 
of  floor  space  and  cubic  feet  of  air  required  for  each  pupil,  the 
height  of  the  ceiling,  the  area  of  the  window  surface,  the 
height  of  the  window  sills  from  the  floor,  the  color  of  the  walls, 
the  number  of  stairs  and  exits,  the  location,  number,  and  care 
of  toilet  rooms,  etc.,  etc.  They  give  also  the  height,  width, 
and  length  of  seats,  and  the  height  of  the  first  and  second 
cross-pieces  in  the  backs  of  seats.  The  height  of  these  cross- 
pieces  is  even  given  separately  for  boys  and  girls.  The 
Department  also  lays  down  rules  "  prescribing  the  process  to 
be  followed  in  respect  of  the  cleaning  of  schools,  viz.  the  usual 
cleaning,  the  periodical  cleaning,  and  cleaning  after  floods.* 

School  Physicians.  Nor  is  the  carrying  out  of  these  regu 
lations  left  to  chance.  In  addition  to  the  reports  of  the  various 
inspectors,  this  work  is  especially  committed  to  the  school 
physicians.  In  1898  an  Imperial  Ordinance  was  issued,  pro 
viding  for  the  appointment  of  such  officers,  whose  qualifications 
are  carefully  laid  down.  Practically  all  the  public  institutions  of 
middle  grade,  and  one  third  of  the  elementary  schools  are  now 
provided  with  such  physicians.  The  ordinance  dealing  with 
the  subject  limits  the  requirement  to  schools  in  towns  of  5,000 
population  and  upward.  Hence  the  small  proportion  found  in 
Elementary  Schools.  The  number  of  such  physicians  during 
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the  year  ending  March  31,  1905  was  4,774,  serving  9,257 
schools,  and  their  total  compensation  amounted  to  yen  136,426 
we  yen  28.57  for  each  individual  doctor,  and  yen  14.74  f°r  each 
school,  which  is  certainly  very  cheap  medical  inspection. 

The  points  thus  far  discussed  may  be  called  the  external 
elements  of  the  educational  organisation,  but  we  come  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  matter  when  we  turn  to  a  consideration  of 
the  teaching  force  itself.  This  is  fully  realised  by  the  authori 
ties  who  are  most  earnest  in  their  efforts  to  provide  a  sufficient 
supply  of  well  trained  instructors.  The  means  employed  to 
this  end  are  the  regular  normal  schools,  the  supplementary 
normal  courses,  the  teachers'  institutes  in  high  schools,  the 
summer  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  issuing  of  certificates  to 
persons  found  to  have  the  necessary  qualifications. 

Teacher  s  Certificates.  Both  the  Department  of  Educa 
tion  and  the  ken  authorities  hold  annual  examinations  and 
issue  teachers'  certificates, — those  of  the  former  for  schools 
of  middle  grade,  valid  throughout  the  Empire,  and  those 
of  the  latter  for  schools  of  elementary  grade,  valid  only 
within  the  ken  that  issues  them.  The  latter  restriction, 
however,  is  not  burdensome,  as  it  is  provided  that  a 
person  holding  a  certificate  in  one  ken  may  be  granted  one 
in  another  without  re-examination.  Not  only  are  such  persons 
licensed  without  a  new  examination,  but  certain  specified  class 
es  may  be  granted  certificates  on  the  basis  of  their  previous 
training  and  experience,  without  any  examination  at  all. 
This  privilege  is  extended  even  to  foreigners.  Thus,  licenses 
to  teach  English  in  schools  of  middle  grade  have  been  granted 
to  Americans,  and  such  a  certificate  may  be  obtained  by  any 
one  in  good  health  and  of  good  character,  who  has  a  diploma 
from  a  respectable  institution  of  learning.  Teachers'  certificates 
of  all  grades  are  unlimited  as  to  time,  but  may  be  revoked  for 
cause,  especially  for  immoral  or  criminal  conduct. 

Not   all   Teachers  Licensed.      The   possession  of  such  a 
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teacher's  certificate  is  not,  however,  an  indispensable  requisite 
for  obtaining  a  position  in  the  public  schools.  That  only 
licensed  teachers  should  be  employed  is  recognised  as  the 
ideal,  but,  owing  to  the  rapid  development  of  the  country  in 
recent  years,  particularly  since  the  war  with  China,  in  1884-5, 
this  has  hitherto  proved  impossible.  This  development  re 
sults,  on  the  one  hand,  in  a  greatly  increased  demand  for 
education,  and,  on  the  other,  in  the  rapid  growth  of  industry 
and  commerce,  so  that  more  lucrative  opportunities  draw  men 
away  from  the  teaching  profession.  Consequently,  in  March, 
1905,  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  Elementary  Schools  was 
105,301  but  of  these  only  64,354  were  "  ordinary  regular 
teachers."  That  is,  only  that  number  hud  full  licenses.  Some 
of  the  others  had  permits,  or  temporary  licenses  as  assistant 
teachers,  or  as  instructors  in  some  special  branch,  but  the 
greater  part  had  no  certificates  at  all.  In  Middle  Schools  this 
deficiency  led,  in  1930,  to  the  promulgation  of  a  rule  that  as 
large  a  proportion  as  two  thirds  of  the  teachers  might  be  men 
who  had  no  certificates.  The  actual  proportion,  by  the  latest 
accessible  statistics,  is  better  than  that,  being  2.955  out  °f  a 
total  of  4,784,  or  more  than  61  per  cent. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  nearly  half  of  the  work 
is  done  by  incompetent  men.  Usually,  of  course,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  teachers  who  do  not  apply  for  and  obtain  certi 
ficates  are  of  inferior  qualifications,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
they  are  unequal  to  the  duties  assigned  then.  To  get  a  certi 
ficate  as  teacher  of  English  in  a  Middle  School,  for  instance, 
requires  a  high  grade  of  knowledge,  sufficient  to  enable  one  to 
teach  English  translation  and  grammar  in  the  highest  classes. 
But  in  the  first  and  second  year  classes  of  such  schools  there  is 
much  English  work  of  a  simple  kind  to  be  done  that  may  be 
quite  within  the  capacity  of  one  who  can  not  get  a  license. 

The  principal  source  of  supply  for  the  teaching  profession 
is  found  in  the  normal  schools,  both  local  and  national,  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  which  will  be  found  in  a  later  section.  For  the 
benefit  of  teachers  already  at  work,  summer  vacation  teachers' 
institutes  are  organised  by  the  Educational  Department,  by 
ken  or  gun  authorities,  and  by  educational  associations.  They 
are  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  such  summer  schools  else 
where. 

Large  Proportion  oj  Teachers  are  Men.  To  an  American, 
the  prevailing  employment  of  men  for  elementary  education 
is  a  striking  feature  of  the  Japanese  system.  In  this,  as  in 
some  other  respects,  it  resembles  that  of  Germany,  in  spite  of 
the  American  influences  which  largely  moulded  it  at  first.  The 
following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  men  and  women  em 
ployed  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year  ending  March, 
1904. 

TABLE  SHOWING  RELATIVE  PROPORTION  OF  MALE  AND 
FEMALE  TEACHERS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  JAPAN,  1903-4.* 


Grade  of  School. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total       Percentage 
of  Women. 

Ordinary  Elementary... 

67,203 

12,131 

79,334 

15-3 

Higher  Elementary  
Pvliddle  Schools    

22,531 
4,792 
477 

954 

6,495 
872 

29,026 
4,792 

i,349 
1,069 

22.4 

0 

64.6 
10.8 

Higher  Girls'  Schools  ... 
Normal  Schools 

Total  .. 

(K.CK7 

IQ.6l3 

jj-  -7O 

i  s.i 

In  United  States  122,39,2     317,204     439,596       72.0 

Even  where  women  are  employed,  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
teaching  sewing  or  similar  feminine  lore  to  the  girls,  not 
generally  to  take  charge  of  mixed  classes  and  to  give  instruc 
tion  in  the  regular  branches  of  study.  They  do  this  latter, 
however,  in  schools  for  girls.  The  apparent  anomaly  that  the 
proportion  of  female  teachers  is  larger  in  the  higher  element- 

*  There,  again,  although  figures  are  at  hand  for  the  following  year,  we 
have  preferred  not  to  use  them,  as  they  exhibit  an  abnormal  state  of  affairs, 
many  of  the  male  teachers  bein%  drafted  into  the  army. 
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ary  than  it  is  in  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  the  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are 
always  separately  organised. 

Causes  oj  the  small  number  of  Female  Teachers.  One  of 
the  most  important  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  no  doubt 
the  backward  condition  of  female  education  in  Japan.  Another 
is  early  marriage,  taking  place  on  the  average  at  about  the  age 
of  twenty.  Still  another  is  found  in  the  social  conditions  which 
limit  free  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  making  it  inadvisable 
to  employ  women  as  teachers  in  middle  schools,  or  even  in 
higher  elementary  schools  for  boys.  In  the  lower  grades, 
however,  as  well  as  in  higher  schools  for  girls,  the  employ 
ment  of  women  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  This  is  due  to 
the  rapid  development  of  female  education,  and  to  the  equally 
rapid  change  in  economic  conditions,  so  that  in  recent  years 
the  employment  of  women  as  clerks  in  post  offices  and  other 
public  places  has  become  comparatively  common.  As  rapidly 
as  artificial  restrictions  fall  away,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
natural  superiority  of  women  as  instructors  of  children  will 
meet  with  appropriate  recognition. 

The  salaries  received  by  elementary  school  teachers  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  condensed  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  1904-5.  In  this 
table  the  additional  salaries  received  for  long  and  meritorious 
service,  provided  for  by  special  grants  from  the  national  treasury, 
are  not  taken  into  account. 


TABLE  SHOWING  SALARIES   OF    LICENSED 
ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL   TEACHERS,   FOR   1904-5. 

Ordinary  Higher 

Monthly  Salaries.  Elementary        Elementary 

Schools.  Schools. 

Teachers.  Teachers. 

Receiving  less  than  ten  yen  a  month        543  6 

Receiving  ten  ytn  and' less  than  fifteen    25,393  2,846 
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Receiving  fifteen  ^v<?«  and  less  than  twenty  five.     16,739  14,192 

Receiving  twenty  five  yen  or  more    777  2,722 

The  highest  is  one  whose  salary  is  yen  65  but  above  yen 
50  the  numbers  are  so  small  as  not  to  deserve  consideration. 
Thus  it  will  be  clear  that  the  salaries  of  licensed  instructors  in 
primary  grades  practically  all  fall  between  ten  yen  and  twenty 
five  yen  a  month,  while  in  grammar  grades  they  fall  between 
fifteen  and  thirty  five  yen.  The  average  for  the  former  is 
given  at  yen  14.74  and  for  the  latter  at  yen  19.87  a  month,  for 
twelve  months  a  year.  In  all  these  schools  there  are  special 
teachers,  such  as  for  sewing,  and  unlicensed  teachers.  As 
these  are  often  employed  for  part  time,  they  bring  down  the 
general  average  figures  considerably  below  those  given. 

Salaries  in  Middle  Schools.  In  middle  schools  the 
regulations  provide  for  salaries  from  yen  35  a  month  up  to 
yen  2,000  a  year.  "  After  five  years'  service  a  teacher  already 
in  receipt  of  a  salary  of  the  first  grade  may  be  granted  as  a 
special  reward  an  increase  not  to  exceed  one  third  his  proper 
salary.  At  this  rate,  the  highest  possible  salary  of  a  middle 
school  teacher  is  a  little  under  yen  225  a  month.  The  average 
in  1904-5  was  yen  482  for  the  year,  or  yen  40  a  month.  In 
institutions  of  college  and  university  grade,  the  salaries  are 
proportionally  higher,  but  not  many,  even  here,  would  exceed 
two  thousand  five  hundred  yen  a  year.  The  President  of  the 
Tokyo  Imperial  University  receives/^  4,000  a  year,  and  the 
6 1  highest  professors  in  the  same  institution  average  less  than 
yen  2,000  each. 

Japanese  and  American  Salaries  Compared.  If  we 
compare  these  salaries  with  those  paid  in  America,  they 
seem  very  small,  but  in  order  to  get  a  correct  idea  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
wages  paid  in  other  callings.  To  present  elaborate  statistics 
on  this  point  would  exceed  the  scope  of  this  paper,  but  xve 
may  get  an  approximately  true  conception  by  comparing 
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teachers'  salaries  with  the  cost  of  labor  and  food.  According 
to  the  Thirtieth  Report,*  the  total  sum  of  yen  19,256,418  was 
paid  during  1902-3  for  teachers'  salaries  in  Elementary, 
Normal,  Middle,  and  Higher  Girls'  Schools.  This  sum  was 
received  by  113,476  persons,  an  average  of  nearly  170  yen. 

In  the  same  year,  the  average  monthly  salary  of  a  teacher 
in  the  United  States  was  $42,  i.e.  84  yen.  But  that  probably 
means  for  only  ten  months  in  a  year.  We  take,  therefore, 
yen  840  as  the  yearly  income.  Now,  in  Japan,  a  skilled 
carpenter  earns  from  70  sen  to  one  yen  a  day,  and  in  America 
a  similar  workman  gets  two  or  three  dollars,  i.e.  from  four  to 
six  yen  a  day.  Taking  the  lowest  figure  in  each  case,  the 
Japanese  teacher  receives  in  a  year  243  times,  and  the  Ame 
rican  210  times  the  carpenter's  daily  pay. 

Let  us  now  compare  salaries  with  the  cost  of  food.  The 
writer  knows  of  a  school  of  middle  grade  in  Japan  where  the 
monthly  board  costs  five  yen,  and  of  one  in  America  where  it 
is  eleven  dollars,  or  twenty-two  yen.  Probably  this  represents 
about  the  minimum  in  each  country.  The  Japanese  teacher 
then  receives  enough  in  a  year  to  pay  board  for  34  months, 
and  the  American  for  38.2  months.  This  calculation  is  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  combined.  It  seems  to 
show  that  there  is  not  so  great  a  difference  between  the  ade 
quacy  of  the  salaries  paid,  all  things  considered. 

Unfortunately,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa 
tion,  U.  S.  A.  does  not  give  the  salaries  of  High  School 
Teachers  separately,  but  we  may  attempt  a  comparison  on  the 
basis  of  the  money  received  by  the  average  Middle  School 
teacher  in  Japan.  This  is  526  yen  a  year,  or  enough  to  employ 
a  carpenter  for  751  days  or  to  pay  for  105  months'  board.  At 


*  In  order  to  make  the  comparison  with  American  salaries  for  the  same 
year,  the  statistics  of  the  3Oth  Report  are  used.  According  to  the  32nd 
Report,  the  average  salary  had  risen  to  182  yen. 
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the  same  rate,  the  American  High  School  teacher  should  get 
on  the  average  $  1,502  (Yen  3,004),  if  the  carpenter's  wages 
be  taken  as  a  standard,  or  $  1,155  (Yen  2,310)  if  we  measure 
by  the  cost  of  food.  The  writer  feels  confident  that  the  average 
is  not  higher  than  the  lower  of  these  figures.  Thus,  by  an 
other  route,  we  reach  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  teachers  of 
Japan  are  not  seriously  underpaid,  compared  with  those  of 
America. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  this  great  difference,  that  the  Japanese 
is  often  a  married  man,  with  a  family  to  support ;  which  is 
hardly  ever  the  case  with  an  American  teacher  in  elementary 
education,  and  is  not  true  of  a  majority  even  in  the  High 
Schools. 

Special  Privileges  oj  Japanese  Teachers.  But  this  differ 
ence  is  again  made  up  in  no  small  degree  by  the  other  privi 
leges  enjoyed  by  the  Japanese,  under  the  watchful  care  of  a 
paternal  government,  which  first  pays  all  the  expenses  of  his 
education  in  the  Normal  School,  then  provides  him  with  a  place 
and  protects  him  in  it,  so  that  he  can  not  be  discharged  without 
cause  nor  can  his  salary  be  arbitrarily  reduced ;  further  secures 
his  position  and  dignity  in  the  community  by  giving  him  of 
ficial  rank  ;  and  finally,  when  he  can  no  longer  work,  pensions 
him  or,  in  case  of  death,  his  family. 

Official  Rank  of  Teachers.  The  matter  of  official  rank  is 
a  very  important  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese.  There  are 
four  such  ranks,  called  Shinnin,  Chokunin,  Sonin,  and  Hannin. 
A  Cabinet  Minister  is  of  Shinnin  rank,  the  governor  of  a  Ken 
is  a  Chokunin  official,  a  Gun  Cho  is  a  Sonin,  and  the  subordinate 
officials  are  Hannin.  To  have  even  the  lowest  of  these  titles 
is  a  great  honour,  and  adds  not  a  little  to  one's  social  import 
ance.  The  regular  teachers  and  principals  of  Elementary 
Schools  are  entitled  to  receive  the  same  treatment  as  civil 
officials  of  the  rank  of  Hannin.  Most  Middle  School  teachers 
are  also  of  the  same  rank,  but  the  highest  two  or  three  in  such 
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an  institution  are  of  Sonin  rank.  That  is,  they  are  Sonin 
Taigii,  entitled  to  receive  the  same  official  treatment  as  Sonin, 
but  not  really  such,  The  directors  of  Normal  schools  are  the 
only  teachers  in  middle  grade  schools  that  are  Sonin  in  the 
strict  sense,  for  they  are  appointed  and  paid  by  the  national 
authorities,  not  by  those  of  the  Ken.  The  regular  professors 
of  High  Schools  are  Sonin,  but  the  directors  are  of  Cliokunin 
rank,  as  are  also  61  out  of  1 1 1  regular  professors  in  the  Tokyo 
Imperial  University.  The  loss  of  this  official  standing  is  one 
of  the  sacrifices  made  by  a  teacher  who  leaves  public  employ 
to  go  to  a  mission  or  other  private  school. 

Teachers'  Pensions.  Another  thing  he  loses  is  his  right 
eventually  to  draw  a  pension.  The  general  rule  for  pensions 
is  that  one  who  has  served  as  instructor  for  fifteen  years  is 
entitled  to  a  life  pension  of  one  fourth  his  salary,  on  becoming 
sixty  years  of  age;  when  he  is  disabled  by  sickness;  or 
in  certain  other  specified  cases.  If  he  has  served  more  than 
fifteen  years,  i-24Oth  is  added  for  each  additional  year.  Thus, 
one  who  had  served  for  twenty  five  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  was  getting  30  yen  a  month  would  be  entitled  to 
7O~24Oths  of  that  sum,  or  Yen  8.75  a  month,  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

The  proportion  is  the  same  for  the  higher  and  lower 
grades,  always  one  fourth  after  fifteen  years,  and  i-24Oth  added 
for  each  additional  year,  but  there  are  differences  in  other 
points.  Thus,  in  the  lower  schools,  this  kind  of  life  insurance 
is  free,  but  in  the  higher  schools  one  per  cent  is  deducted  from 
the  salaries  of  all  teachers  to  help  provide  the  pension  fund. 
When  a  pensioner  or  one  entitled  to  a  pension  dies,  his  family 
receives  one  third  the  amount  he  would  himself  have  drawn. 
Besides  salaries  and  pensions,  a  residence  is  sometimes  pro 
vided  or  rent  paid,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  customary 
to  pay  a  small  gratuity  to  teachers  who  have  been  regular  in 
attendance. 
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ORGANISATION    OF    THE    SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

The  general  organisation  of  the  school  system  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  chart.  The  vertical  lines  represent  completed 
years  of  the  pupil's  life,  and  the  heavy  horizontal  bars  repre 
sent  the  main  courses  of  the  various  schools,  It  has  not  been 
found  practicable  to  mark  all  preparatory  and  supplementary 
or  post-graduate  courses,  but  a  few  of  the  chief  ones  are  in 
dicated.  Where  two  of  the  bars  are  joined,  it  means  that  the 
schools  have  a  definite  connection  with  one  another,  so  that  the 
students  of  the  lower  school  are  supposed  to  pass  into  the  next 
higher,  and  that  the  higher  depends  for  its  supply  of  pupils  upon 
the  graduates  of  the  lower.  Where  two  bars  are  not  connect 
ed,  it  means  that  these  schools,  though  elements  in  the  same 
group,  such  as  schools  for  agricultural,  industrial,  or  com 
mercial  training,  are  yet  entirely  independent  of  one  another. 
In  such  a  case,  the  graduates  of  the  lower  school  pass  at  once 
into  actual  work,  and  the  higher  institution  obtains  its  students, 
not  from  the  graduates  of  the  next  lower  in  the  same  group, 
but  from  the  apropriate  school  in  the  main  course,  or  else 
from  some  grade  lower  than  that  required  for  graduation. 

By  an  inspection  oft  he  chart  it  may  therefore  be  seen 
what  are  the  requirements  for  admission  to  any  school,  how 
long  the  course  is,  what  is  the  natural  destination  of  its  gra 
duates,  and  what  is  approximately  the  earliest  age  at  which 
pupils  may  enter  it  or  graduate  from  it. 
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We  will  now  take  up  in  order  the  various  classes  of 
schools  indicated  on  the  Chart. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

We  have  included  the  kindergarten,  but  at  present  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  Japanese  educational  system. 
It  is  not  altogether  neglected,  and  in  many  Normal  Schools 
instruction  in  kindergarten  methods  is  given,  but  how  little  it  is 
yet  appreciated  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there  are  in 
all  Japan  but  177  public  and  117  private  kindergartens,  with  a 
total  of  26,018  children.  The  United  States,  with  less  than 
twice  the  population,  much  more  scattered,  has  4,731  such 
schools,  nearly  half  of  them  private,  with  282,844  pupils. 

The  educational  authorities  do  not  seem  to  regard  the 
kindergarten  as  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  school  or  its  instruc 
tors  as  being  real  teachers.  In  the  Thirty-first  Report  a  table 
is  given  entitled,  "  Schools  of  All  Grades,"  but  the  kinder 
garten  does  not  appear  separately  listed.  It  is  possible  that  it 
is  included  under  the  head  of  "  Miscellaneous  Schools.  In  the 
regulations  governing  salaries  and  official  standing  of  teachers 
we  read  :  * 

"As  regards  their  positions  and  salaries,  those  engaged  in  kindergartens 
are  not  entitled  to  the  same  protection  and  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  the 
elementary  school  teachers,  nor  are  they  entitled  to  the  same  treatment  as 
that  accorded  to  civil  officials  of  the  rank  of  /lanntn." 

Evidently,  the  kindergarten  problem  will  have  to  wait  for 
the  further  development  of  female  education. 

THE    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

The  Ordinary  Elementary  School  is  the  real  beginning  of 
education  in  Japan.  The  course  extends  over  four  years.  A 
pupil  is  entitled  to  enter  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
school  year  that  opens  after  he  becomes  six  years  old.  But  he 
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can  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  only.  This  takes 
place  in  April,  so  that  all  children  whose  birthdays  fall  after 
that  time  must  wait  until  the  next  year. 

Compulsory  Education.  This  is  the  age  of  compulsory 
education.  Unless  a  child  has  completed  the  Ordinary  Ele 
mentary  course,  or  has  attained  the  full  age  of  fourteen  years, 
he  is  under  obligation  to  attend  school,  but  if  he  has  com 
pleted  it,  even  at  the  age  of  ten  his  obligation  ceases.  In  the 
official  English  translations  of  the  Japanese  educational 
reports  and  regulations  the  word  "  compulsory  education " 
is  used,  but  this  is  not  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  original, 
which  is  "  gimu  kyoiku."  or  "  duty-education."  That  is, 
in  this  course  education  is  a  duty.  The  difference  in  words 
would  not  be  worth  mentioning  did  it  not  also  correspond 
to  a  difference  in  the  thing.  Elementary  education  is  not 
"compulsory"  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  as  there  is  no 
penalty  prescribed  for  non-performance  of  this  duty.  It  might 
be  possible,  indeed,  to  apply  to  this  matter  the  general  law 
prescribing  penalties  for  failure  to  perform  one's  civil  obli 
gations,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  regulations  are  not  so 
applied.  Neither  is  there  any  penalty  fixed  in  the  educational 
laws.  The  regulations  merely  declare  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
parent  to  send  his  children,  but  do  not  say  that  he  is  to  be 
punished  if  he  does  not. 

System  for  Enforcing  School  Attendance.  The  law,  how 
ever,  is  by  no  means  a  dead  letter.  A  school  census  register  is 
prepared  by  the  end  of  December  in  which  are  entered  the 
names  of  all  children  who  are  to  become  six  years  of  age  before 
the  next  April.  A  page  is  given  to  each  child,  and  the  register 
contains  not  only  his  name  but  also  such  particulars  as  the 
name,  residence,  and  occupation  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  the 
date  of  the  child's  birth,  and  when  the  period  of  school  attend 
ance  begins  and  ends,  with  the  date  of  his  admission  to  school 
and  of  the  completion  of  his  Ordinary  Elementary  course,  or, 
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if  excused  from  school  attendance,  particulars  and  the  reasons 
therefore. 

From  this  register,  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year, 
an  exact  list  of  the  children  in  a  given  district  is  made  up  and 
handed  to  the  principal  of  the  elementary  school.  As  pupils 
are  enrolled,  they  are  checked  off  on  this  list,  and  those  who 
fail  to  appear  are  looked  up  by  the  teachers.  At  the  end  of 
a  week  or  ten  days,  a  list  of  delinquents  is  made  up  and  report 
ed  back  to  the  city  or  village  office.  The  matter  is  then  taken 
in  hand  by  the  officials,  with  the  assistance  of  the  School  Com 
mittees,  composed  of  influential  members  of  the  community. 
Each  case  is  separately  investigated,  and  those  who  by  reason 
of  poverty,  illness,  or  permanent  disability  cannot  send  their 
children  to  school  are  made  to  present  application  for  excuse. 
This  process  is  kept  up  until  it  is  claimed  that  positively  every 
child  who  has  not  a  valid  excuse  is  duly  enrolled. 

To  do  this  for  an  empire  of  forty  seven  millions  of  all 
sorts  of  people  is  a  remarkable  achievement.  It  sounds  like  a 
claim  to  perfection  and  naturally  arouses  a  suspicion  that  it  is 
a  little  too  good  to  be  true,  but  the  officials  insist  that  it  is 
sober  fact. 

Percentage  of  Children  under  Instruction.  At  any  rate, 
under  this  system  a  very  high  percentage  of  children  receive 
the  prescribed  primary  course  of  instruction.  In  the  Thirty 
second  Report  this  percentage  is  given  as  97.16  for  boys  and 
91.16  for  girls,  or  94.43  for  both  combined.  In  the  official 
English  Edition  this  is  said  to  be  the  percentage  of  "  Children 
of  School  Age  Receiving  the  Prescribed  Course  of  Instruction  " 
and  in  another  place  the  same  figures  are  entitled  :  "  Number 
of  Children  receiving  Instruction ;  per  cent,  of  the  School 
Population."  These  expressions  convey  to  many  readers  the 
idea  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  all  children  of  school  age  are 
actually  attending  the  elementary  schools,  or,  at  least,  are 
enrolled  in  them.  If  this  were  true,  Japan  would  indeed  be  far 
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ahead  of  any  other  country  in  respect  of  elementary  popular 
education.  But  this  is  not  what  the  authorities  mean  by  their 
figures. 

How  this  Percentage  is  Calculated.  The  process  by 
which  these  high  percentages  are  calculated  must  be  known, 
or  the  figures  will  be  misunderstood.  That  process  is  as  fol 
lows  :  The  total  population  of  school  age,  i.e.  more  than  six 
and  less  than  fourteen  full  years  of  age,  is  7,551,445.  From 
this  number  is  first  deducted  the  number  of  those  whose  birth 
days  fall  after  the  opening  of  the  school  year,  because,  although 
six  years  of  age,  they  are  not  admitted  until  the  following 
April.  These  number  1,082,574.  After  the  number  is  sub 
tracted,  we  have  left  6,518,871  who  might  and  ought  to  receive 
the  primary  grade  of  instruction,  if  they  have  not  already  done 
so.  Of  these,  not  less  than  2,962,162  have  already  discharged 
this  obligation  by  graduating  from  the  Ordinary  Elementary 
School.  On  the  other  hand,  3,193,384  are  now  performing 
that  duty.  Adding  these  figures,  we  get  6,155,646  as  the 
number  of  children  who  either  have  received  or  are  now 
receiving  the  required  Ordinary  Elementary  School  Edu 
cation.  •  This  is  94,43  per  cent  of  those  who  are  under 
obligation  to  receive  it — the  exact  figure  of  the  official 
statement. 

What  proportion  of  children  of  school  age  are  really  in 
school  ?  This  is  certainly  very  gratifying.  No  one  acquainted 
with  school  affairs  will  fail  to  perceive  that  it  must  have  required 
both  ability  and  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  local  educational 
authorities  to  bring  about  so  excellent  a  result.  But  the  figures 
must  not  be  thoughtlessly  compared  with  those  of  other  count 
ries  where  statistics  are  made  up  according  to  a  different  system. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  calculation  concerns 
only  the  lowest  grade  of  four  years,  which  should  be  normally 
completed  at  ten  years  of  age,  while  the  number  of  children 
taken  as  a  basis  extends  to  fourteen  years.  Nor  is  it  correct  to 
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say  that  94.33  per  cent  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  fourteen,  i.e.  "  of  school  age,"  are  actually  "receiving" 
this  or  any  other  grade  of  instruction.  This  is  evident  when 
we  inquire  where  these  children  of  school  age  are  after  they 
have  completed  the  primary  course.  As  the  statistics  are  made 
up  between  the  close  of  one  school  year  and  the  beginning  of 
the  next,  some  of  them  have  just  graduated  and  have  not  yet 
had  any  opportunity  to  enter  a  higher  school.  The  rest  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  Higher  Elementary  Schools,  in  the  Ele 
mentary  Industrial  or  Miscellaneous  Schools,  or  in  the  first 
and  second  years  of  the  Middle  Schools  and  Higher  Girls' 
Schools.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  accurately  what  proportion  of 
such  pupils  are  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  those  who  in  other  schools  are  under  that  age  are 
not  more  numerous  than  those  in  the  Higher  Elementary 
Schools  who  are  above  it.  Assuming  that  these  figures  cancel 
each  other,  and  that  consequently  the  aggregate  number  of 
pupils  under  fourteen  attending  in  the  higher  grades  of  all 
elementary  schools  may  be  reckoned  as  equal  to  the  enrollment 
of  the  Higher  Elementary  Schools,  we  have  the  following 
calculation. 

Total  Enrollment  of  Ordinary  Elementary  Schools,  March  ist.     4,039,175. 
Having  not  yet  completed  the  Course  on  March  3ist.  3,193,384. 

Having  meanwhile  completed  the  said  Course.  "845,701. 

Having  previously   completed   the    said    Course,    and    now 

Enrolled  in  the  Higher  Elementary  Schools.  1,114,938. 

Total  accounted  for  1^60,729. 

Total    Number    who    have    completed  the   Ordinary    Ele 

mentary  Course.  2,962,162 

Accounted  for,  as  above,  1,960,729 

Unaccounted  for, 


Here  we  have  over  a  million  children  who  are  not  attend 
ing  school  at  all,  although  the  English  Edition  of  the  Educa 
tional  Report  says  that  they  are  "  Receiving  Instruction."  If  so, 
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they  must  be  receiving  it  from  their  fathers  and  mothers.  The 
Japanese  Edition  of  the  Annual  Report  (which  is,  of  course, 
the  original)  does  not  say  that  they  are  receiving  instruction. 
It  calls  them  "  Shugaku  Jid6  "  (fflt^fam.)  which  is  literally 
"children  in  connection  with  education,"  without  specifying 
what  the  nature  of  that  connection  is,  or  whether  past  or 
present. 

As  already  shown,  it  Is  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy 
what  proportion  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  actually  en 
rolled.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
numbers  attending  other  schools  than  the  Higher  Elementary 
are  offset  by  the  number  above  the  school  age  in  the  last  named 
institutions.  The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age 
attending  school  is  then  equal  to  the  enrollment  of  the  Ordinary 
and  Higher  Elementary  Schools,  and  we  have  the  following : 

Total  Population,  6-14  years  of  age,  7>55M45 

Number  "  Under  Obligation  to  Receive  Instruc 
tion."  6,518,871 

Total  Enrollment  in  Ordinary  and  Higher  Ele 
mentary  Schools.  5,144,113 

Proportion  of  Total  Enrollment  to  Total  "  Under 

Obligation."  78.91  per  cent. 

Population  of  Total  Enrollment  to  Total  Popula 
tion  6-14  Years  Old.  69.05    „       „ 

Total  Daily  Average  Attendance.  4,594,862 

Proportion  of  Daily  Attendance  to  Enrollment.  89.32    „       „ 

„       „  „  „  Number 

"  Under  Obligation."  69.00    „       „ 

Proportion  of  Daily  Attendance  to  "  Population  of 

School  Age."  60.83    »,       » 

One  cannot  help  admiring  the  high  proportion  of  average 
attendance  to  enrollment,  being  almost  ninety  per  cent.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  only  69.16  per  cent.  One  is  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  regards  the  efficiency  of  the  system  by  which 
enrollment  and  attendance  in  primary  schools  are  secured, 
Japan  ranks  decidedly  ahead  of  the  United  States. 
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How  far  general  popular  education,  including  both  ele 
mentary  and  middle  grades,  has  advanced  in  Japan,  as  com 
pared  with  other  countries,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  which  is  condensed  from  one  in  the  Report  of  the  United 
States'  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1903.  For  fairness  of 
comparison,  the  figure  for  Japan  for  the  year  1901  is  retained, 
as  in  the  original  table.  On  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  statis 
tics,  (1905)  that  figure  becomes  11.83  per  cent. 

Table  of  Enrollment  in  Elementary  and  Middle  Schools  ;  per  cent  of 
the  Population  in  various  Countries. 


Country. 

Year 
Reported. 

Per  cent  of  1 
Population    ! 
Enrolled.     ] 

Country. 

Year 
Reported. 

Per  cent  of 
Population 
Enrolled. 

United  States 
Switzerland 

1902 
1901 

20.98 
20.00 

Austria-  Hunq'y. 
Sweden 

1900 
1900 

14.00 
13.70 

Eng'd.  &  Wales 

1902 

18.08 

Denmark 

... 

12.50 

Scotland 

1901 

17.16 

Belgium 

1900 

11.86 

Ireland 

1901 

16.91 

Japan 

1901 

10.70 

German  Empire 

1901 

16.50 

Italy 

1900 

7.70 

Norway 

l899 

15.00 

Spain 

i895 

7-30 

Netherlands 

1901 

14-30 

Portugal 

1900 

4.40 

France 

1900 

14.10 

Russia 

1899 

3-30 

Higher  Elementary  Schools.  After  the  Ordinary  Ele 
mentary  comes  the  Higher  Elementary  School.  Together 
they  correspond  to  the  eight  grades  of  common  school  educa 
tion  in  the  United  States,  and  almost  exactly  to  what  are 
sometimes  designated  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools.  In 
Japan  these  two  are  separately  named,  and  in  the  larger  cities 
they  are  often  separately  organised.  But  in  by  far  the  majority 
of  cases  they  are  under  one  roof  and  one  management,  and  are 
simply  higher  and  lower  departments  of  one  institution.  The 
number  where  they  are  thus  joined  is  7,657  as  against  1,566 
where  they  are  separate. 

The  course  in  the  Higher  Elementary  Schools  extends 
normally  and  generally  over  four  years,  but  in  the  country 
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districts,  schools  are  found  that  have  but  three,  or  even  only 
two  years  in  this  course.  This  is,  however,  exceptional,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  various  kinds  of 
Higher  Elementary  Schools. 

Statistics  of  pupils  in  Higher  Elementary  Schools. 

In  schools  of  two  grades 5  1,824  pupils. 

„  three     „     25,405      „ 

„  four       ,,     1,020,132     „ 

Total 1,097,361* 

Discipline.  The  discipline  in  most  of  these  schools  would 
not  be  considered  at  all  rigid  by  an  American  teacher.  In 
some  schools  the  old  habit  of  studying  aloud  still  prevails,  but 
this  is  probably  exceptional.  In  cases  of  bad  conduct,  the 
methods  of  discipline  employed  are  moral  suasion,  detention 
after  school  hours,  assigning  inferior  seats,  complaints  to  parents, 
suspension,  expulsion,  etc.  Corporal  punishment  is  strictly 
forbidden.  In  case  a  pupil  is  given  to  playing  truant,  he  is 
provided  with  a  pass  book,  signed  each  day  by  both  parent 
and  teacher,  which  is  a  very  effective  check  on  such  habits. 

School  Year  and  Hours,  The  school  year  begins  on 
April  ist  and  ends  on  March  3ist  of  the  following  year.  It 
is  divided  into  three  terms  by  the  usual  winter,  spring,  and 
summer  vacations,  but  the  latter  are  much  shorter  than  in 
America,  being  generally  only  four  or  five  weeks  in  July  and 
August.  School  is  kept  on  Saturday  as  well  as  on  other 
days,  but  not  on  Sundays.  The  number  of  school  days  each 
year  is  therefore  between  220  and  240.  In  this  the  Japanese 


-  Tliis  figure  does  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  total  enrollment  in 
Higher  Elementary  Schools  as  previously  given,  because  the  tables  from  which 
these  figures  are  taken  leave  out  the  schools  in  connection  with  normal  schools 
and  also  the  supplementary  courses,  both  of  which  are  included  in  the  larger 
figure. 
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system  is  much  superior  to  the  American,  where  the  number 
is  only  147.2  days  per  year.  School  hours  are  from  9  a.m. 
to  3  p.m.,  as  a  rule,  but  in  the  hot  weather  they  are  an  hour 
or  more  earlier,  both  in  opening  and  closing. 

What  the  pupils  study  in  these  schools  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  tables. 
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Supplementary  Courses.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
schedule  some  of  the  subjects  have  no  number  of  hours 
attached  to  them.  Such  subjects  do  not  form  part  of  the 
regular  course,  but  are  supplementary,  and  are  found  in 
comparatively  few  schools.  When  they  are  taught,  the  time 
required  for  teaching  them  is  taken  from  the  regular  course, 
not  to  exceed  two  hours  a  week,  in  the  Ordinary  Ele 
mentary  Schools.  In  the  Higher  Elementary  Schools, 
besides  the  two  hours  thus  obtained,  the  time  may  be  extended 
two  hours  also,  but  only  for  boys. 

Sewing,  for  girls,  is  a  part  of  the  regular  course  in  the 
Higher,  but  is  supplementary  in  the  Ordinary  Schools.  Out 
of  25,817  of  these  institution,  9,771  offer  such  instruction. 
Besides  this,  in  374  of  the  schools  of  this  grade  manual 
training  is  introduced.  The  supplementary  courses  taught 
in  the  Higher  Elementary  Schools  are  as  follows  : 

SUPPLEMENTARY    COURSES    IN    HIGHER 
ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS. 

Schools  having  Manual  Training         ...     .........  367 

„  „  Agricultural  Training        .........  3,926 

;?             ,,  Commercial  Training        .........  263 

»  Manual  and  Agricultural  Training,  ...  135 

»              »  Manual  and  Commercial  Training,  ...  20 

»•             it  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Train...  100 

»             •,  Agric.,  Manual,  &  Com.  Training  ...  9 

»             ,,  English        ..................  576 


5  » 

From  the  above  must  be  deducted  156  schools  where 
English  and  some  other  branch  are  both  taught,  as  such 
schools  appear  twice  in  the  table.  This  leaves  5,240  Higher 
Elementary  Schools  having  supplementary  courses,  out  of  a 
total  of  9,223. 
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The   Abacus.    The    points    that    invite   comment    in    the 
elementary   curriculum   are    the   instruction    in  morality,   the 
peculiar  difficulties  encountered  by  the  pupil  in  learning  to 
read  and  write,  the  use  of  the  abacus  in  teaching  arithmetic, 
and  the  gymnastics,  especially  the  military  drill.     As  most  of 
these  peculiarities   continue  into  the  higher  institutions,    we 
shall   have    occasion   to    refer   to    them    later.     The    abacus, 
however,  is  found  only  in  the  elementary  schools.     It  is  also 
almost  the  only  piece  of  school  apparatus  used   in  Japanese 
schools  that  is  not  found   elsewhere.     The   abacus  is  a  con 
venient    instrument    made    of    smooth    little    rods    set    in   a 
frame,   with  wooden  buttons  sliding  on  them.     A  good  sized 
one  will  be  about  two  or  three  inches  wide,  and  a  foot  long, 
but  they  are  made  in  all  sizes.     By  the  proper  manipulation  of 
the  beads  all  the  fundamental  arithmetical  calculations  can  be 
rapidly  and  accurately  made.     The  abacus  is  almost  universally 
used   in    business    transactions,    even    clerks    in    banks    and 
counting  houses,  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  modern 
thods,  preferring  it  to  the  use  of  pencil  and  paper.     It  is  no 
small  task,   however,   to  become  expert  in  the  use  of  it    and 
the  necessity  of  learning  this  as  well  as  the  ordinary  system  of 
ithmetic    places  a  double  burden   on   the  shoulders  of  the 
Japanese  teacher  and  pupil. 

THE    MIDDLE    SCHOOLS. 

Relation  of  Middle  to  Higher  Elementary  Schools.     After 

ier  Elementary  school  comes  the  Middle  school,  which 

for  boys  only,  and  corresponds  fairly  to  the   academy   or 

h   schoo,    ln   A    „;«,.      Although   the   lower   school    has 

usually  a  four  years'  collrse>  pupUs  who  ^  ^ 

Sdl    S  ,ai'e,  e'^led>  aCCOrdi"g  t0  the  rules-  to  ent«  the 
School     One  reason  for  this  arrangement  is,  no  doubt, 

thought  that  pupils  who  contemplated  finishing 
*h  stud.es  ,„  the  Higher  Klementary  School  should  have  I 
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different  course  of  training  from  that  of  boys  who  were  to  go 
on  to  higher  institutions.  Another  is  that  when  the  course 
was  fixed,  many  Higher  Elementary  Schools  were  yet  without 
the  third  and  fourth  years. 

The  gradual  progress  of  education  has  deprived  these 
reasons  of  much  of  their  force.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Koto  Sho 
Gakko  that  have  not  a  four  years'  curriculum  are  too  few  to  be 
taken  into  account,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  requirements 
for  entrance  to  the  Middle  Schools  are  now  so  high,  in  spite 
of  the  rules,  that  few  pupils  of  the  second  year  of  the  Higher 
Elementary  Course  can  meet  them.  This  has  come  about 
through  the  remarkable  disparity  between  demand  and  supply 
in  the  field  of  middle  and  higher  education.  The  total  figures 
of  applications  and  enrollment  for  five  years,  from  1901  to 
1905  are  as  follows. 

Applied  to  enter  Middle  Schools         249,746 

Admitted,         ,     151,883 

Refused  admittance        97,864 

Per  cent,  admitted 60,82. 

Average  number  per  annum  rejected, 19,5/2 

Insufficient  Accommodation  in  Middle  Schools.  Thus 
roughly  40  per  cent  of  all  applicants  failed  to  enter.  The 
reason  for  this  is  simply  lack  of  accommodation  in  the 
schools.  All,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  applicants  presented 
certificates  of  graduation  from  the  proper  class  in  the  lower 
schools.  On  these  papers  they  should  have  been  admitted 
without  examination.  But  the  number  applying  being  so 
very  greatly  in  excess  of  what  could  be  received,  the 
authorities  are  forced  to  hold  competitive  examinations. 
Those  who  fail  go  back  to  the  Higher  Elementary  School, 
take  one  or  two  years  more,  and  then  try  again.  The  con 
sequence  is  that  the  facts  and  the  theory  of  the  Japanese 
educational  system  at  this  point  do  not  accord.  Theoretically, 
boys  pass  from  the  second  year  of  the  Koto  Sho  Gakko,  at 
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the  age  of  twelve,  into  the  Chii  Gakko,  but  actually  the  first 
year  class  of  every  Middle  School  is  composed  of  pupils  from 
the  fourth  and  third  years,  with  a  few  from  the  second.  The 
members  of  this  class  are  thus  of  very  unequal  abilities,  and 
the  most  of  them  are  pursuing  studies  which  they  have 
already  finished  in  the  elementary  school,  a  state  of  affairs 
which  can  but  lead  to  loss  of  interest  and  general  demo 
ralisation. 

The  situation  calls  loudly  for  a  reform  of  some  sort. 
Probably  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  raise  the  standard  of 
entrance  to  the  Middle  School,  requiring  graduation  from  the 
Higher  Elementary  School,  and  adjusting  the  curricula  of 
both  schools  to  that  end.  This  would  diminish  the  number  of 
applicants  and  make  their  ability  more  nearly  uniform.  It 
would  also  be  a  great  advantage  to  those  who  live  at  a 
distance  from  any  Middle  School.  Such  parents  have  to  send 
their  boys  away  to  the  school  town  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  which  is  too  early  for  them  to  leave  the  parental 
care.  It  would  also  bring  the  Middle  Schools  into  harmony 
with  the  Normal,  Commercial,  and  other  schools,  most  of 
whom  require  graduation  from  the  Koto  Sho  Gakko  as  a 
condition  of  entrance. 

More  Middle  Schools  needed.  But  as  the  root  of  the 
difficulty  lies  in  the  insufficient  provision  for  secondary  educa 
tion,  some  way  should  be  found  to  increase  the  number  of 
schools.  According  ro  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  there  are  in  the  country  267 
Middle  Schools,  227  of  which  are  public  and  40  private. 
These  schools  have  4,839  teachers  and  101,196  pupils.  But, 
as  we  have  seen,  these  School,  are  but  half  sufficient  for  the 
country.  In  regard  to  institutions  of  next  higher  grade,  the 
situation  is  even  worse,  as  only  one  third  of  the  qualified 
applicants  can  be  received.  This  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable 
deficiencies  in  Japan  today.  However  good  the  bread,  if 
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there  be  only  half  enough,  the  family  will  starve.  However 
excellent  the  educational  system,  when  every  year  nearly 
20,000  qualified  applicants,  or  40  per  cent  of  all  comers  have 
to  be  turned  away  for  lack  of  room  in  the  schools,  the 
country  can  not  be  said  to  make  good  provision  for  education. 

While  this  is  admitted,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the 
country,  burdened  with  heavy  war  taxes,  can  provide  any 
great  increase  in  educational  facilities  from  the  public  funds. 
There  is  one  method  that  would  no  doubt  bring  a  measure  of 
relief,  and  that  is  the  adoption  of  the  India  plan  of  grants  in 
aid.  The  government  of  that  country  does  not  undertake 
to  maintain  a  sufficiency  of  higher  schools.  It  establishes  a 
few  model  institutions,  and  encourges  private  enterprise  by 
giving  liberal  subsidies  to  all  institutions  that  attain  the  same 
degree  of  excellence.  It  does  this  without  the  slightest 
regard  to  whether  religion  is  taught  or  not,  or,  if  it  is,  without 
inquiring  what  kind  of  religion  it  is.  If  this  were  done  in 
Japan,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  private  capital,  both 
domestic  and  foreign,  would  be  invested  in  educational  plants, 
and  large  additions  would  be  made  to  the  educational  facili 
ties,  with  comparatively  slight  cost  to  the  public. 

As  the  question  has  sometimes  arisen  .  whether  private 
schools  hold  their  pupils  in  the  higher  classes  as  well  as  those 
of  the  government,  we  give  herewith  the  percentage  of  the 
high  schools  and  academies  of  the  United  States. 

Table  Showing  Percentage  of  Pupils  in  Various  Classes  of  Middle  Schools^ 
First  Year,     Second,     Third,      Fourth,       Fifth. 

In  Japan,      27  22  20          17          14 

In  United  States,    ...43  26  18  13 

Privileges  of  Middle  School  Students.  The  students  and 
graduates  ot  Middle  Schools  have  certain  privileges,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  that  they  can  enter  the  higher 
schools  ;  that  their  enlistment  by  conscription  may  be  postponed 
until  graduation,  or,  m  case  they  enter  the  higher  schools  ;. 
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until  the  age  of  twenty  eight;  and  that  when  they  do  enter 
the  army  they  do  so  not  as  ordinary  privates,  but  as  volunteers 
for  one  year.  As  most  young  men  graduate  from  the  Middle 
School  before  they  are  of  the  age  for  military  service,  the 
postponement  itself  does  not  affect  many  of  them,  but  the  right 
to  shorten  their  terms  of  service  by  two  years,  and  the  right  to 
enter  the  higher  government  institutions  are  very  valuable 
privileges  indeed.  For  a  time  the  government  seemed  inclined 
to  restrict  these  privileges  to  public  schools  or  such  as  con 
formed  absolutely  to  the  same  regulations,  including  a  strict 
prohibition  of  religious  teaching,  but  more  recently  a  liberal 
policy  has  been  adopted,  and  they  can  now  be  secured  by  any 
school  that  does  satisfactory  work. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Middle  School  is  as  follows,  : 

c    ,  .  First  Year.  Second,      Third,        Fourth,       Fifth, 

Subjects.  Hours         Hours        Hours  Hours        Hours 

per  week,  per  week,  per  week,  per  \*  eek.  per  week. 

Morals i              i              i              i  I 

Japanese  &  Chinese  ...  7             7             7             6  6 

English   6             6             7             7  / 

History  &  Geography..  3              3              3              3  ° 

Mathematics   4444 

Natural  Science 2  2  2  ist  term  2 

2nd     „     2 

Physics  &  Chemistry...  ^         3  4 

2nd    „     3 

3rd    „    4 
Civil     Government     & 

Political  Economy...  2 

Drawing , 


Military  Drill,  &  Gym- 

nasfe __3_        _3_  3  3 

Total  hours  weekly...   28  28 


29  30  30 
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Tins  curriculum  is  uniform  throughout  the  empire.  No 
special  courses  or  electives  are  offered.  Civil  Government, 
Political  Economy,  and  Singing  may  be  omitted,  the  hours  thus 
gained  being  devoted  to  other  branches.  Gymnastics  may  also 
be  increased  to  six  periods  a  week.  No  other  latitude  is 
allowed. 

Of  the  branches  given  above,  history  includes  Japanese 
history  in  the  first  two  years,  history  of  the  Far  East  in  the  last 
two  years.  Geography  of  Japan  is  taught  in  the  first  y  ar, 
general  geography  in  the  second,  and  physical  geography  in 
one  of  the  higher  classes.  Mathematics  includes  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry.  Natural  history  em 
braces  mineralogy,  botany,  physiology,  and  zoology. 

The  two  heaviest  studies  in  the  curriculum  are  Chinese 
and  Japanese  on  the  one  hand  and  English  on  the  other. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  are  mentioned  together  because  they 
are  so  intimately  related  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line 
between  them.  Generally  speaking,  Japanese  includes  reading, 
penmanship,  composition,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  literature. 
Chinese  means  particularly  the  study  of  extracts  from  the 
ancient  classics  of  that  empire,  and  the  mastery  of  that  style  of 
composition  which  avoids  the  intermingling  of  particles  and 
inflections.  This  study  is  fundamental  to  Japanese  education 
in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  Latin  is  to  that  of  Europe,  only 
more  so.  The  study  of  it  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
Japanese  student  may  understand  his  relation  to  the  past.  It 
is  his  link  with  the  ancient  civilisation  of  the  Orient. 

The  study  of  English  in  Japanese  Schools.  English,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  medium  through  which  he  becomes 
partaker  of  the  life  of  the  Occident.  Without  some  foreign 
language  widely  studied  and  well  understood,  it  is  obvious 
that  Japan,  though  politically  open,  would  be  little  better  off 
than  in  the  old  national  seclusion.  French  and  German  are 
also  studied,  the  former  particularly  in  military,  and  the  latter 
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in  medical  schools.  But  nine  tenths  of  the  new  ideas  that  have 
created  modern  Japan  have  come  in  through  the  English 
language.  Through  the  intellectual  contact  thus  created,  there 
has  grown  up  between  Japan  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  that 
feeling  of  mutual  acquaintance  and  sympathy,  one  might 
almost  say  of  intellectual  kinship,  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  alliance  with  England,  and  which  found  such  abundant 
expression  in  America  during  the  war.  No  doubt  this  will 
still  increase,  for  it  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  promise  that  an  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  young  men  are  daily  studying  the 
language,  and  incidentally  imbibing  the  ideas,  of  England  and 
America. 

In  order  that  this  English  teaching  may  be  well  done,  it 
is,  of  course,  necessary  to  keep  up  a  constant  connection  with 
that  language  in  its  pure  state,  as  spoken  by  Englishmen  and 
Americans.     This  is  accomplished  in  three  ways,  by  employing 
foreign  teachers  in  Middle  Schools,  by  engaging  young  Japan 
ese  who  have  been  abroad,  and  by  the  aid  of  missionaries  and 
mission  schools.      Of  these  three   methods,   the   last  has   no 
doubt  contributed  the  most  to  the  attainment  of  a  high  standard 
English  teaching  in  Middle  Schools.     Hardly  an  institution 
of  this  grade  exists  that  has  not  one  or  more  teachers  who  have 
arned  English  from  the   missionaries.      In   this  respect  the 
debt  of  Japan  to  the  missionary  movement  is  greater  than  is 
likely  to  be  acknowledged. 

Physical  Culture.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  the 
teaching  of  gymnastics  and  military  drill.  The  Japanese  feel 
keenly  the  fact  that  they  are  inferior  to  other  nations  in  physi 
cal  height  and  strength,  and  are  resolved  to  do  all  that  can 
done  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  School  gymnastics  are 
-refu  ly  taught,  and  are  producing  good  effect.  Of  late  years 
the  students  have  become  much  interested  in  sports.  The 

nt  °f  fendng  isstillP°P^r;  besides  that, 
ball,  boating,  tennis,  etc.  are  continually  grow- 
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ing  in  favor.  In  this  matter  of  sports,  the  American  influence 
is  very  clear,  as  almost  all  the  rules,  methods,  and  supplies, 
are  such  as  are  used  in  that  country.  Sporting  goods  are 
now  largely  manufactured  in  Japan. 

One  custom  is  certainly  borrowed  from  the  German 
schools,  and  that  is  the  long  excursions,  in  which  teachers  and 
pupils  go  off  together  for  two  or  three  days,  sometimes  for 
a  week  at  a  time.  Generally  the  route  is  planned  so  as  to  take 
in  the  greatest  possible  number  of  places  of  historical  or  natural 
interest.  Such  excursions  add  much  to  the  feeling  of  mutual 
acquaintance  and  good  fellowship  between  teachers  and  pupils. 

Military  drill  is  important,  not  only  as  a  means  of  physical 
culture,  but  also  as  a  preparation  for  the  one  year  in  the  bar 
racks.  A  soldier's  military  education  is  supposed  to  take 
three  years.  If,  then,  the  graduates  of  Middle  Schools  are  to 
be  let  off  with  one  year,  clearly  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
necessary  training  must  be  given  while  at  school.  Conse 
quently  this  branch  is  found  in  all  schools  that  have  the  privi 
leges  of  postponing  and  then  shortening  the  term  of  service. 

FEMALE    EDUCATION. 

As  the  school  system  was  originally  planned,  the  educa 
tion  of  girls  ended  with  the  Higher  Elementary  Course.  With 
the  exception  of  the  female  departments  in  the  Normal 
Schools,  the  authorities  made  no  vigorous  efforts  to  supply 
higher  educational  opportunities  for  girls  until  within  the  last 
decade.  The  following  statement  is  quoted  from  the  work 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  entitled  "  Education  in  Japan." 

"As  already  stated  in  the  general  remarks,  the  institutions  for  female 
education  have  all  been  founded  since  the  Restoration.  The  first  school  of 
the  kind  was  the  Tokyo  Girls'  School,  established  by  the  Department  of  Edu 
cation  in  1872.  From  that  time  female  education  went  steadily  on  until  about 
the  year  1887,  when  it  began  to  thrive.  After  a  time,  however,  a  decline  set 
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in,  owing  partly  to  well  grounded  censure,  and  partly  from  mere  doubt  arising 
from  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  results  of  such  education. 

"  In  1893-4  there  were  only  four  schools  for  girls,  the  female  department 
of  the  Normal  School,  Higher  Normal  School  for  Girls,  the  Peeresses'  School, 
and  seven  public  and  six  private  high  schools  *  Others,  indeed  there  were, 
which,  however,  were  simply  a  sort  of  high  schools  established  mainly  for 
religious  purposes,  or  founded  by  individuals  with  philanthropic  views,  or  else 
schools  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  arts. 

"After  the  Japan-China  war,  the  general  growth  of  educational  institu 
tions  brought  with  it  a  revival  of  female  education.  In  1898,  the  girls'  schools 
numbered  19.  and  in  1899,  after  a  thorough  investigation  of  female  education, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  an  ordinance  for  the  regulation  of  girls'  higher 
schools  was  promulgated,  and  in  the  year  following,  rules  for  the  execution  of 
the  above  regulations  were  published.  These  measures  were  followed  by  the 
foundation  of  numerous  schools,  and  female  education  began  once  more  to 
thrive.  According  to  the  latest  statistics,  the  total  number  of  girls'  higher 
schools  is  8o.f 

"The  rules  relating  to  the  establishment  and  closing,  foundation  expenses, 
tuition  fees,  endowments,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Middle  Schools." 

Influence  of  Mission  Schools  on  Female  Education.  Chief 
among  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  present  remarkable 
interest  in  higher  female  education  must  be  reckoned  the  fact 
that  for  a  generation  girls  had  been  going  in  ever  increasing 
numbers  to  the  elementary  schools.  As  some  one  has  well 
said  :  "  Education  of  any  grade  logically  involves  education 
of  the  highest  grade."  Another  is  the  flourishing  state  of 
higher  female  education  in  other  countries,  which  could  not  be 
without  its  effect  on  Japan.  But  a  high  place  among  the 
causes  of  progress  must  be  assigned  to  the  mission  girls' 
schools.  These  are  somewhat  slightingly  referred  to  in  the 
above  extract,  but  the  fact  is  that  in  1893-4,  When  the 
educational  authorities  were  as  yet  so  little  awake  to  the 
importance  of  female  education  that  there  were  less  than  a 


*  This  sentence  is  not  altogether  clear.  It  is  given  as  it  stands.  Possibly 
the  writer  means  to  say,  not  that  there  were  four  schools,  but  that  there  were 
these  four  kinds  of  schools. 

t  Statistics  for  1905  give  the  number  as  05. 
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dozen  higher  girls'  schools  maintained  by  public  funds  in  the 
whole  Empire,  there  were  already  no  less  than  52  Protestant 
girls'  schools,  with  nearly  three  thousand  pupils.  All  of  these 
were  doing  good  educational  work,  and  in  some  of  them  a 
very  superior  training  was  given.  It  may  be  difficult  to  prove 
in  detail  how  influential  these  were  in  arousing  interest  in  the 
cause  of  female  education,  but  to  suppose  that  such  a 
demonstration  of  its  practicability  and  value  was  lost  upon 
the  Japanese  is  to  credit  them  with  far  less  intelligence  than 
they  possess. 

Such  an  attempt  to  ignore  or  minimize  the  benefits 
received  from  foreigners  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  fashion 
of  the  moment,  but  it  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  attitude 
of  the  Department  of  Education  in  1876,  when,  in  the  volume 
prepared  for  the  Philadelphia  Exposition,  "  the  important 
influence  upon  education  produced  by  the  Schools  established 
in  connection  with  the  various  foreign  religious  missions  to 
Japan  "  received  emphatic  and  generous  recognition. 

In  general,  the  Higher  Girls'  Schools  correspond  to  the 
Middle  Schools,  with  such  changes  in  curriculum  and  equipment 
as  are  deemed  suitable  on  account  of  the  difference  of  sex. 
The  grade  of  ability  required  in  teachers  is  the  same.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  teachers  (64.45  Per  cent)  are 
women,  trained  largely  in  the  Female  Higher  Normal  School. 
"  The  regular  course  of  study  extends  over  five  years,  but 
one  year's  latitude  being  allowed,  it  may  be  made  either 
three  or  five  years'  besides  supplementary  courses.  The 
following  is  the  curriculum. 

CURRICULUM  OF  THE  HIGHER  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS. 

First  Year.       Second.  Third.  Fourth. 

Subject  Hours  Hours  Hours  Hours 

per  week.      per  week.        per  week.         per  week. 

Japanese  Literature 2222 

English 6655 
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History 3 

Geography    3  3 

Mathematics 2  2  2 

Natural  History    2221 

Drawing    •  III 

Household  Management. 

Sewing 4  4  4  4 

Music     2222 

Gymnastics    3  3  3  3 

Pedagogics    

Manual  Training 

Total 2.8  28  28  28 

Much  greater  discretion  is  allowed  directors  in  working 
out  the  above  course  than  is  the  case  with  Middle  Schools. 
Almost  any  of  the  above  branches,  even  the  English  may  be 
left  out,  but  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  State  for  Education 
must  be  obtained  for  such  changes.  It  is  curious  that  the 
subject  of  morals,  otherwise  invariably  the  first  thing  on  the 
list,  does  not  appear  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Higher  Girls' 
Schools. 

There  is  no  public  provision  for  the  education  of  young 
women  beyond  these  Higher  Girls'  Schools.  The  rest  is  left 
to  private  enterprise.  There  is  a  flourishing  Woman's  Univer 
sity  in  Tokyo,  and  some  of  the  mission  schools,  notably  the 
Joshi  Gakuin,  (Presbyterian),  the  Kobe  College  (Congregation 
al)  and  the  Kuwassui  Jo  Gakko  (Methodist)  undertake  to 
provide  young  women  with  the  equivalent  of  a  college 
education.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that,  there  is  at  present 
very  much  demand  for  this  kind  of  training.  Most  mission 
girls'  schools  are  of  similar  grade  to  the  Higher  Girls' 
Schools.  The  statistics  of  the  Thirty-second  Annual  Report 
are  as  follows. 
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Statistics  of  Higher  Girls'  Schools  (Corrected  to  March  31, 
1905)  : 

Number  of  Higher  Girls'  Schools  95 

Teachers  in  do i  ,45 7 

Pupils  in  do  28,533. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS    (KOTO    GAKK.6). 

Graduation  from  a  Middle  School  theoretically  entitles  a 
student  to  take  the  next  step  and  enter  the  High  School 
without  examination.  But  here  again  the  excess  of  candidates 
over  accommodations  necessitates  the  holding  of  competitive 
examinations.  During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1905,  there 
were  4,076  applicants,  of  whom  1,480,  or  36.31  per  cent,  were 
admitted.  For  three  years  there  has  been  each  year  a  slight 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  applicants,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
increasing  popularity  of  the  technical  schools. 

Location  and  Number.  These  Koto  Gakko  correspond 
approximately  to  the  American  college,  and  are  well  equipped 
with  buildings,  apparatus,  and  teachers.  The  greater  is  the 
pity  that  there  are  only  eight  of  them  in  a  country  more  than 
half  as  populous  as  the  United  States.  They  are  located  at 
Tokyo,  Sendai,  Kyoto,  Kanazawa,  Kumamoto,  Okayama, 
Kagoshima,  and  Yamaguchi,  and  are  designated  by  numbers, 
in  the  order  named,  except  that  the  official  name  of  the  last  is 
Yamaguchi  Koto  Gakko,  not  Eighth  Koto  Gakko. 

These  institutions  are  all  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  are  all  supported  by  the 
national  exchequer,  except  those  at  Kagoshima  and  Yama 
guchi,  which  were  originally  established  by  the  noblemen  of 
those  districts,  and  derive  their  principal  revenue  from  dona 
tions  and  invested  funds.  Each  of  them  does  receive,  however, 
a  small  sum  from  the  Imperial  treasury. 

Expenses.  During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1905,  the 
expenses  of  these  schools  varied  from  yen  41,779,  in  the  case 
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of  the  Yamaguchi  Koto  Gakko  to  ^«  94,459  in  that  of  the 
First  High  School.  Of  this  sum,  on  the  average,  about  one 
fourth  was  covered  by  tuition  fees,  interest,  donations,  etc., 
and  the  remainder  was  paid  by  the  national  government,  with 
the  exceptions  named. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves  which 
of  these  schools  they  will  attend.  The  entrance  examinations 
are  conducted  at  the  same  time,  and  the  successful  candidates 
are  apportioned  among  the  High  Schools,  each  taking  the 
number  it  can  accommodate.  So  it  happens  that  young  men 
from  one  end  of  the  country  are  often  ordered  to  attend  a 
school  at  the  other  end. 

Courses  oj  Study.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the 
courses  in  medicine,  pharmacy,  law,  engineering,  etc.,  should 
be  a  prominent  feature  in  the  organisation  of  these  schools, 
and  that  the  general  culture  courses,  leading  to  the  university, 
should  be  of  secondary  importance.  But  the  latter  increased 
so  much  in  popularity  that  the  professional  courses  were 
separately  organised  as  Special  Schools,  and  now  the  course 
in  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering  in  the  Fifth  High  School 
is  the  only  professional  course  left  in  any  of  the  Koto  Gakko. 
This  is  a  four  years'  course.  All  the  other  courses  are  com 
pleted  in  three  years,  according  to  the  following  curricula. 

Curriculum  of  the  First  Section  of  the  High  School,  Preparatory  to  the 
Colleges  of  Law  and  Literature  in  the  Imperial  Universities. 

First  Year.     Second  Year.     Third  Year. 

Hours  Hours  Hours 

per  week.  per  week.          per  week. 

Morals    ........................ 

Japanese    Language     and 

Chinese  Classics   .........  6  5  4 

EnS'ish  ........................         (9)  (9)  (8) 


(9)  (9)  (8) 

' 
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Logic  and  Psychology  ...... 

First  Principles  of  Law    ... 

First  Principles  of  Political 

Economy    .................. 

Gymnastics    .................. 


Total  .....................         30  31          29or3i 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  given  is  not  the  sum  of 
all  the  numbers  in  the  column  above  it.  The  reason  is  that  a 
student  must  choose  two  of  the  three  foreign  languages,  but 
omits  the  third.  Hence  the  figure  is  placed  in  parenthesis. 
The  study  of  Political  Economy  is  optional. 

Curriculum  of  the  Second  Section  of  the  High  School,  Preparatory  to  the 
Colleges  of  Science,  Engineering,  Pharmacy,  and  Agriculture. 

First  Year.     Second  Year.     Third  Year. 
Subjects  Hours  Hours  Hours 

per  week.          per  week.          per  week. 

Morals    ........................  i 

Japanese  language  .........  3 

English  ........................  874 

German  or  French    ....  .....  874 

Mathematics  ..................  546 

Physics  ........................  3  3 

Chemistry  (lecture)  .........  3  3 

do.  (experimental).  2 

Geology  and  Mineralogy...  2 

Drawing     .....................  4  4  2 

Gymnastics    ..................  3  3  3 

Total  .....................  31  31  30 

Curriculum  of  the  Third  Section  of  the  High  School,  Preparatory  to  the 
College  of  Medicine. 

First  Year.     Second  Year.     Third  Year. 
Subjects.  Hours  Hours  Hours 

per  week.  per  week.  per  week. 

Morals    ........................  i 

Japanese  Language  .........  3 
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German  13  13  IO 

English  or  French 333 

Latin  2 

Mathematics 3  2 

Physics  (lecture)    3  3 

do.      (experimental) 3 

Chemistry,  (lecture) 3  3 

do.         (experimental)... 
Zoology       and       Botany, 

(lecture) , 3 

Zoology  (experimental)  ...  3 

Gymnastics 3  33 

Total 29  30  31 

Here  again,  the  total  number  of  hours  given  in  the  third 
year  is  not  the  sum  of  all  the  parts.  No  doubt  this  means  that 
31  hours'  work  is  required,  but  that  laboratory  work  in  Che 
mistry  or  Botany  and  Zoology  is  to  be  arranged  between  the 
teacher  and  pupil  for  the  extra  hours.  In  all  of  these  courses 
there  are,  of  course,  detailed  regulations  prescribing  certain 
changes  in  specified  cases,  but  we  can  not  transcribe  them 
here. 

The  discipline  in  these  institutions  resembles  that  in  the 
die  Schools.     Strict  supervision  is  exercised.     In  some  of 
hem  it  ,s  the  rule  that  first  year  pupils  must  room  in  the  dor- 
ory,  m  order  that  they  may  be  more  easily  looked  after 
ie  academic  year,  however,   differs  from  that  of  the  lower 
chools,  beginning  not  in   April   but  in    September.     All  the 
mstitullons  of  college  and  university  grade  have  this  arrange- 
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We  have  come,  in   the  course  of  our  discussion,  to  the 
i  and  glory  of  the  whole  educational   system  when  we 
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reach  the  two  Imperial  Universities  of  Tokyo  and  Kyoto.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  it  is  quite  beyond  the  scope  of 
a  paper  like  this  to  discuss  these  two  great  institutions  with 
any  degree  of  completeness.  Much  less  would  it  be  possible 
to  convey  to  the  English  or  American  reader  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  pride  and  reverence  the  Japanese  feel  towards  them, 
especially  towards  the  one  in  Tokyo,  so  long  to  them  the  only 
representative  of  all  that  is  highest  in  the  learned  world.  A 
certificate  of  graduation  from  it  is  an  open  sesame  alike  to 
popular  respect  and  official  preferment.  Japanese  even  of 
foreign  travel  and  education  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the 
opinion  that  the  education  given  in  it  is  superior  to  that  of 
any  university  in  the  United  States. 

Influence  of  the  University.  Whether  such  a  judgment 
be  correct  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  University 
has  deserved  well  of  Japan.  If  among  all  the  agencies  that 
have  helped  on  the  marvellous  progress  of  the  Meiji  era  we 
were  to  select  the  one  thing  that  has  done  more  than  any 
other,  we  could  hardly  be  mistaken  in  naming  the  Imperial 
University.  It  has  given  tone  to  all  educational  effort,  has 
furnished  a  goal  worthy  of  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  best 
young  men,  and  has  supplied  the  nation  with  leaders  in  every 
sphere  of  activity  except  in  that  of  religion. 

Through  it  Japan  has  been  able  not  only  to  receive  the 
science  of  the  world,  but  also  to  contribute  to  it,  for  the  origi 
nal  investigations  of  its  professors,  published  in  its  learned 
magazines,  have  already  in  several  instances  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  learned  world  and  added  something  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge. 

Nor  is  its  influence  confined  to  its  own  country.  Its 
graduates  are  becoming  known  as  the  leaders  of  the  Far 
East.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  Korea  and  China, 
editing  newspapers,  locating  mineral  wealth,  establishing 
schools,  building  railroads,  and  advising  rulers.  On  the  other 
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hand,  students  are  flocking  to  Tokyo  from  Korea,  China,  Siam, 
and  India,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  its  learning1,  and  although 
not  many  of  these  are  as  yet  numbered  among  its  students, 
they  all  indirectly  feel  its  influence,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not 
many  of  them  will  return  to  their  own  countries  without  the 
conviction  that  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokyo  is  one  of 
the  greatest  seats  of  learning  in  the  world.  No  one  can 
estimate  how  great  is  destined  to  be  its  influence,  but  enough 
is  already  clear  to  warrant  the  statement  that  for  at  least  one 
or  two  generations  the  intellectual  dominion  of  Asia  rests  with 
the  Universities  of  Japan. 

History  of  the  Tokyj  University.  The  Tokyo  Imperial 
University  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  era  (1868). 
Even  before  that  date  the  Tokugawa  government  had 
established  a  Foreign  Language  School  at  Tokyo,  but  it  was 
closed  during  the  civil  war  that  led  to  the  restoration  of 
the  supreme  power  to  the  hands  of  the  Mikado.  It  was 
re-opened  in  November,  1868,  and  in  the  following  year 
received  the  name  of  Daigaku  Nanko  (South  College).  In 
1873  it  was  separted  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  was 
called  the  Kaisei  Gakko,  and  was  provided  with  courses  in 
general  science  and  literature,  law,  chemical  technology, 
engineering,  polytechnic' science,  and  mining.  Here  we  see 
t  definitely  assuming  the  form  of  a  university.  In  1877  it 
was  combined  with  the  Tokyo  Medical  College,  and  was  called 
the  Tokyo  Daigaku,  or  Toky5  University,  which  name,  with 
slight  changes,  it  has  retained  ever  since. 

Organisation   oj  the    Tokyj    University.  •    It   consists    at 

present  of  the  University  Hall,  for  post-graduate  work,  and  the 

Colleges  of  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering,  Literature,  Science, 

d  Agriculture.     The  detailed  statement  of  the  subjects  offer- 

1  under  these  colleges  fills  twelve  closely  printed  pages  of  the 

•fficial  publication.     They  are  grouped  in  thirty  four  courses, 

as  follows : 
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TABLES  SHOWING  COLLEGES  OF  THE  TOKYO  IMPERIAL 
UNIVERSITY  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY 


No.  of 

Professor  Jill 
Chairs. 


Courses  of  Stud ^ 


No.  of. 
Students 
in  1!>03. 


3° 


fe 


Colleges. 

Law    

I-6* 

( i     IVTedicine 
Medicine ^  Pharmacy  ^Z™".'."."'''  t 

[.  Civil  Engineering  ....... 

2.  Mechanical  Engineerinj 

3.  Naval  Architecture   ... 

4.  Technology  of  Arms 
Engineering    ...      29     {5.   Electrical  Engineering  534 

6.  Architecture 

7.  Applied  Chemistry 

8.  Technology  of  Explosives. 
Mining  and  Metallurgy 

1.  Philosophy 

2.  Japanese  Literature 

3.  Chinese  Literature    

4.  Japanese  History  

Literature    -,,...      21      {5.   History    \       458 

6.  Philology    

7.  English  Literature     

German  Literature    

French  Literature 

i .   Mathematics 

Astronomy    

3.  Theoretical  Physics  

4.  Practical  Physics  

Science   22        5.  Chemistry 

6.  Zoology  

7.  Botany  

Geology  

Agriculture  

,<..  Agricultural  Chemistry    ...» 
Agriculture 23     ^    F°.esh.y _ 

Veterinary  Science 
In  each  of  these  colleges  the  course  of  study  extends  over 
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three  years,  except  in  the  College  of  Medicine,  where  it  is  four 
years  for  the  Medical  Course,  and  in  the  College  of  Law, 
where  it  is  indeterminate,  with  a  minimum  of  four  years. 
Post-graduate  study  in  the  University  Hall  is  limited  to  five 
years. 

The  discipline  in  the  Universities  is  quite  different  from 
that  in  the  lower  schools.  The  president  of  each  college 
is  indeed  to  some  degree  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
various  dormitories,  but  for  the  most  part  the  position  is  taken 
that  the  students  are  now  grown  men  and  are  to  be  treated  as 
such.  They  may  come  or  go,  attend  lectures  or  not,  pretty 
much  as  they  please — always  provided  they  can  stand  'the 
examinations. 

The  painful  disparity  between  the  number  of  students  who 
can  be  accommodated  and  who  apply  for  admission  which  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  the  Middle  and  High  Schools  is  not  found 
in  the  Universities.  The  total  number  applying  in  1904  in  both 
Universities  was  2,175  including  regular  and  elective  courses, 
and  the  number  admitted  was  1,540.  Under  these  circum 
stances  it  is  probable  that  not  many  qualified  applicants  were 
turned  away  for  lack  of  room. 

Buildings  and  Equipment.  No  expense  is  spared  to 
make  the  equipment  in  buildings  and  apparatus  all  that  it 
should  be.  Although  a  generous  policy  has  been  followed  in 
this  respect  towards  the  Tokyo  University  ever  since  it  was 
started,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  well  equipped,  the  sum 
of  yen  350,000  is  still  expended  annually  on  buildings  and  re 
pairs.  This  institution  has  an  Astronomical  Observatory,  a 
Botanical  Garden,  a  Seismological  Observatory,  a  Marine 
Biological  Station,  a  Hospital,  a  Practice  Forest,  an  Experi 
mental  Farm,  Hospitals  for  Veterinary  Practice,  and  all  kinds 
of  laboratories,  down  to  one  for  shoeing  horses.  It  has  also  a 
library  of  340,614  volumes,  to  which  about  15,000  volumes 
are  added  every  year. 
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The  Kyjto  Imperial  University.  The  Kyoto  Imperial 
University  was  established  in  1897,  and  has  thus  no  such  history 
back  of  it  as  the  older  institution.  But  it  seems  to  be  doing 
good  work,  and  will  no  doubt  in  time  attain  a  position  and  a 
reputation  to  be  equally  proud  of.  It  has  also  a  University 
Hall,  for  original  post-graduate  research,  and  four  Colleges, 
those  of  Law,  Medicine,  Science,  and  Engineering.  It  has  two 
Colleges  of  Medicine,  one  located  at  Kyoto  and  the  other  at 
Fukuoka.  Having  been  so  recently  established,  its  equipment 
is  naturally  inferior  to  that  of  the  Tokyo  University,  but  here, 
also,  more  than  yen  300,000  a  year  is  spent  in  buildings  and 
equipment,  and  the  authorities  will  no  doubt  succeed  in  making 
it  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  institution. 

The  following  table  presents  the  chief  statistics  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  UNIVERSITIES,  MARCH,  1905. 

Tokyo  Kyoto 

University.          University. 

Number  of  Professors  and    Assistant 

Professors    270                   127 

Number    of   Foreigners    included    in 

the  above     15 

Students  * 3,999               r;257 

Graduates,  in  1904 800                   142 

Total   Graduates,   including   Class   of 

1904 6,034                  400 

Applicants  for  Admission 1,960                 589 

Applicants  Enrolled 1,341                    584 

Total  Expense  .yen  1,001,760          648,148 

The  schools  hitherto  discussed  constitute  the  main  course 
of  public  education.  But  opportunities  to  turn  aside  and  fit 
one's  self  more  rapidly  for  active  life  are  early  and  frequent. 
In  the  chart  on  p.  24  we  have  arranged  these  various  schools  in 
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groups,  and  we  will  take  them  up  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  there.  A  few  remarks  on  each  will  suffice.  Not  that 
they  are  unimportant,  quite  the  contrary,  but  because  they 
have  the  same  division  into  elementary,  middle  and  higher 
grade  schools  with  which  we  have  already  become  familiar, 
and  follow,  in  the  main,  the  general  lines  of  the  corresponding 
schools  in  the  ordinary  course,  with  only  such  modifications 
as  will  be  readily  inferred  from  their  special  character. 

THE    NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

First  in  importance  come  the  ken  Normal  Schools,  of 
which  there  are  64,  with  1,104  teachers  and  19,404  pupils, 
sending  out  in  March,  1905,  8,158  graduates.  In  equipment, 
organisation,  grade,  etc.,  they  correspond  to  the  Middle 
Schools,  but  they  require  a  higher  grade  of  attainment  for 
entrance.  All  the  expenses  are  borne  by  the  ken  except  the 
salaries  of  the  directors.  These  are  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  are  thus  officials  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  which  those  of  the  Middle  Schools 
are  not. 

As  the  life  of  an  elementary  teacher  dees  not  offer  great 
financial  and  social  attractions,  the  so. is  of  well  to  do  families 
seldom  attend  the  Normal  Schools.  The  expenses  of  the 
students  are  accordingly  entirely  defrayed  by  the  schools.  It 
requires  special  permission  to  attend  a  Normal  School  at  one's 
own  charges.  In  view  of  having  been  thus  supported, 
graduates  are  under  obligation  to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  ken 
which  has  educated  them,  for  a  period  of  ten  years  in  the  case 
of  men  and  five  years  in  the  case  of  women.  If  they  have 
paid  their  own  expenses,  the  period  of  obligation  is  three 
years  and  two  years  respectively.  The  greatest  care  is  taken 
in  the  selection  of  candidates.  They  must  be  between  1 5  and 
20  years  of  age,  of  sound  constitution  and  good  character. 
"  Admission  is  strictly  prohibited  to  those  whose  bodily 
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constitution,  mental  powers,  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  lungs, 
hearts,  and  other  organs  are  feeble  or  otherwise  affected." 

After  they  are  admitted,  the  supervision  is  very  strict. 
No  nonsense  is  tolerated.  The  writer  has  known  a  student  to 
be  expelled  from  a  Normal  School  for  smoking  tobacco — the 
use  of  tobacco  by  minors  being  forbidden  by  law  in  Japan. 

Both  young  men  and  young  women  are  trained  in 
Normal  Schools,  but  there  is  no  co-education,  as  the  depart 
ments  are  strictly  separate.  The  course  of  study  extends 
over  four  years  for  young  men  and  three  years  for  young 
women.  It  comprises,  besides  most  of  the  general  branches 
taught  i'n  the  ordinary  Middle  School  course,  suitable  instruc 
tion  in  psychology,  pedagogy,  etc.,  Graduates  of  Middle 
Schools  are  qualified  after  a  six  months'  course  in  pedagogy. 

Higher  Normal  Schools,  Just  as  the  Normal  Schools 
established  by  the  ken  train  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools,  so  the  Higher  Normal  Schools,  established  by  the 
Imperial  government,  prepare  instructors  for  schools  of  middle 
grade.  There  are  three  of  these  institutions :  the  Tokyo 
Higher  Normal  School,  established  in  1874,  the  Hiroshima 
Higher  Normal  School,  in  1902,  and  the  Higher  Normal 
School  for  Girls,  in  1877.  In  these  schools,  also,  the 
expenses  of  the  students  are,  as  a  rule,  paid  by  the  govern 
ment. 

INDUSTRIAL    AND    TECHNICAL    SCHOOLS. 

The  Normal  Schools  may  be  called  the  provision 
which  the  educational  system  makes  for  its  own  exist 
ence  and  growth.  Not  long  ago,  this  would  have  been 
considered  quite  enough  for  any  school  system  to  undertake, 
and  instruction  in  the  arts  of  practical  life  would  have  been  left 
to  the  farm  or  the  workshop.  But  this;  conception  of 
education  is  everywhere  passing  away.  Modern  science  has 
left  no  sphere  untouched,  and  in  the  humblest  occupations  the 
progress  made  in  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  and  biology 
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requires  a  corresponding  advance  in  practical  methods. 
Moreover,  the  keen  competition  of  the  industrial  and  business 
world  leaves  the  master  workman  no  time  to  teach  or  the 
apprentice  to  learn  the  deeper  secrets  of  his  craft.  Hence 
the  school  has  been  obliged  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
shop.  No  nation  can  henceforth  afford  to  neglect  industrial 
and  technological  training. 

Such  instruction  is  all  the  more  necessary  in  Japan, 
since,  without  it,  her  farmers  and  workmen  would  go  on 
using  poor  tools  aid  antiquated  methods,  and  with  it  her 
own  undeveloped  resources,  no  less  than  those  of  China  and 
Korea,  open  up  unbounded  opportunities  for  the  increase  of 
national  wealth.  The  Japanese  authorities  are  fully  alive  to 
the  importar.ee  of  the  subject,  and  in  1894  began  the  systematic 
encouragement  of  such  education  by  granting  state  subsidies 
to  industrial  schools,  a  thing  they  do  to  no  other  class  of  institu 
tions.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1905,  the  sum 
thus  disbursed  amounted  to  yen  319,119.  Consequently, 
although  manual  training  in  the  regular  schools  is  as  yet  but 
very  little  practiced,  a  great  deal  is  done  by  the  organisation 
of  Supplementary  Schools  for  Industrial  Training,  Apprentice 
Schools,  Schools  of  Mechanic  Arts,  and  Technological  Col 
leges. 

Supplementary  Schools  for  Industrial  1'raining.  There 
are  a  great  many  of  the  class  called  Supplementary  Schools, 
and  their  number  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  They  are  of  very 
varied  nature,  and  no  fixed  schedules  of  study  are  prescribed 
for  them.  They  are  of  elementary  grade,  and  are  intended  to 
"  supplement  "  the  general  instruction  of  those  schools  for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  farmer  and  artizan  classes.  They  are 
of  the  nature  of  evening  schools,  summer  schools,  etc.,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  the  regulation."* 

*  "Education  in  Japan,"  Technical  Department  p.  9. 
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"In  fixing  the  number  of  hours,  and  the  season  for  teaching,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  study  local  circumstances.  In  some  places,  the  institution 
should  be  open  evenings  on  week  days,  in  others,  Sundays,  or  on  holidays,  here 
in  the  snowy  season,  and  there  in  the  intervals  between  the  farming  seasons. 
The  institution  should  be  opened  at  the  most  convenient  time,  and  practical 
subjects  should  be  taught  by  simple  means." 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  taught  we  find  mechanical 
drawing  and  designing,  the  nature  of  soils  and  manures,  harm 
ful  insects  and  plant  diseases,  the  care  of  silk  worms  and  domes 
tic  animals,  fishing,  the  curing  and  handling  of  fish,  the  manage 
ment  of  fishing  boats,  book-keeping,  etc.  In  March,  1904,  the 
following  Supplementary  Schools  were  reported. 

Statistical  Table  of  Supplementary  Schools  for  Industrial  Training, 
Elementary  Grade. 


Kind  of 
School. 

Mechanic  Arts  

Number  of 
Schools. 

81 

Number  of 
Teachers. 

1  06 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

4Ji  0(^ 

Agriculture  

I  /L^6 

6cc 

6^  918 

Fisheries  ....  

vj  j 

•3  C 

T    /lf~)O 

Commercial  

JD 

ro7 

I  ,4-UU 

7T  ?3 

Nautical  .. 

iy/ 

? 

tLZ6 

18 

Total 1,683  1,085  7^,345 

In  estimating  the  importance  of  these  schools,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  many  of  them  have  no  separate  establish 
ments,  but  make  use  of  the  same  buildings  and  teachers  and 
are  attended  by  the  same  pupils  as  the  Higher  Elementary 
Schools.  They  are  institutes  rather  than  schools.  No  mention 
is  made  of  them  in  the  chart  on  p.  24,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
classify  them. 

It  is  different  with  Apprentice  Schools,  and  with  the  ele 
mentary  industrial  schools  of  agriculture  and  business.  These 
teach  the  common  branches,  and  in  addition  to  this  impart  the 
necessary  technical  knowledge.  Their  object  is  to  make  in 
telligent  mechanics,  traders,  and  farmers. 
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Middle  Grade  Technical  Schools.  The  schools  of  middle 
grade  are  a  step  higher,  and  it  is  a  large  step.  They  produce 
foremen  and  managers  of  factories  ;  men  able  to  manage  estates 
or  forests  worked  by  tenants  or  hired  ;  and  clerks  in  banking 
and  other  mercantile  establishments.  National  schools  of 
this  grade  are  to  provide  the  smaller  vessels  of  Japan's  mer 
chant  marine  with  officers  in  both  navigating  nnd  engineering 
departments.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  details  of  the 
technical  subjects  taught  in  these  schools  ot  navigation, 
agriculture,  fisheries,  and  commerce,  as  they  can  be  readily 
inferred,  but  the  field  of  the  mechanic  arts  is  so  wide  that  we 
give  here  the  list  selected  by  the  authorities  as  suitable  for 
Japanese  schools :  civil  engineering,  ship-building,  electricity, 
metal  work,  wood  work,  mining,  dyeing  and  weaving,  ceramics, 
lacquer  work,  designing,  and  painting. 

All  of  these  schools  are  constantly  growing  in  favor,  and 
do  not  a  1  ttle  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  Middle  Schools. 
Perhaps  the  desire  to  stimulate  studies  adding  so  directly  to 
the  national  wealth  is  one  reason  why  the  authorities  are  not 
more  active  in  enlarging  the  accommodations  of  the  general 
culture  courses.  The  following  table  will  show  the  state  of 
this  class  of  education  in  March,  1905.  With  the  exception  of 
the  annual  grant,  the  expenses  are  borne  by  the  ken,  gun  or 
city  that  has  founded  such  a  school. 

TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  OF  MIDDLE 

AND  ELEMENTARY  GRADE,  CORRECTED  TO 

MARCH  31,  1904. 

Kind  of  Schools.         Elementary.   Middle.     Total.     Teachers.       Pupils. 

Agricultural 54  63          117          867        12,041 

Mechanic  Arts     ......  30  30         355          3,184 

Apprentice  Schools.*         40  40         231          2,886 

*  These  Apprentice  Schools  evidently  take  the  place  of  elementary  schools 
of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  but  as  they  are  separately  listed  in  the  Educational 
Report,  we  have  thought  it  well  to  preserve  the  distinction. 
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Fisheiies 7  7            42  419 

Commercial      19           39  58         750  14,172 

Nautical   7  7           60  1,044 


Totals  113          139         259      2,305        33,74^ 

Higher  Technical  Institutions.  Some  of  the  very  finest 
educational  institutions  in  Japan  are  the  technical  and  com 
mercial  schools  of  college  grade.  There  are  nine  of  them, 
all  but  one  supported  and  controlled  by  the  Department  of 
Education.  They  are  the  Sapporo  Agricultural  College,  the 
Morioka  Higher  School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Higher  Commercial  Schools,  or,  better,  the  Colleges  of  Com 
merce,  at  Tokyo,  Kobe  and  Nagasaki,  the  Higher  Tech 
nological  Schools  of  Tokyo,  Osaka  and  Kyoto.  It  would  be 
a  pleasant  task  to  enter  into  details  in  regard  to  these  colleges, 
but  the  limitations  of  our  space  forbid.  They  are  all  gener 
ously  planned  and  well  equipped.  They  aim  to  do  as  high 
class  work  in  their  respective  departments  as  any  institutions 
in  the  world.  To  that  end  every  year  some  of  the  professors 
and  students  are  sent  abroad  to  investigate  the  latest  inven 
tions,  discoveries,  and  methods  Their  graduates  become 
experts  in  industry  and  commerce  worthy  of  the  unparal led 
opportunities  before  them  in  the  Far  East. 

We  may  mention  incidentally  that  this  practice  of  sending 
the  brightest  students  abroad  at  state  expense,  which  has  done 
so  much  to  make  Japan  great,  is  still  kept  up  in  all  departments. 
The  numbers  sent  out  and  returning  annually  is  forty  or  fifty, 
while  the  number  kept  abroad  usually  amounts  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  more  or  less. 

The  College  of  Navigation  is  not  under  the  Department 
of  Education  but  under  that  of  Communications,  and  statistics 
relating  to  it  do  not  occur  in  the  Educational  Report.  It  is  a 
very  high  class  institution,  doing  practically  university  work. 
The  students  are  supported  by  the  State.  After  graduation,  they 
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are  sent  abroad  to  serve  for  a  number  of  years  on  English 
sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  and  pass  the  English  navigation 
examinations.  They  become  thus  thoroughly  competent  men, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  some  of  the  finest  vessels 
on  the  Pacific  will  be  commanded  by  graduates  of  this  school. 
The  following  are  the  statistics  of  teachers  and  students  re 
ported  in  March,  1904.  The  Nagasaki  College  of  Commerce 
is  not  included,  as  it  was  established  later. 

Teachers.  Pupils. 

Sapporo  Agricultural  College 31  447 

Morioka  Higher  School  of  Agriculture 

and  Forestry  21  153 

Tokyd  College  of  Commerce    61  1,188 

Kobe         „                  „                23  329 

Osaka  Higher  Technological  School  ...  43  429 

Tokyo      „                 „                   »          ...  6 1  524 

Kyoto       „                  „                   .,          ...  26  220 

Totals  266  3,290 

HIGHER    SPECIAL    SCHOOLS. 

All  the  remaining  schools  of  importance  in  the  public 
school  system  are  included  under  the  head  of  Special  Schools. 
In  the  broadest  sense  this  term  is  applicable  to  all  government 
institutions  of  college  grade  outside  of  the  main  course.  Thus 
the  higher  technical  schools  just  discussed  are  really  "  Special 
Schools  "  and  are  sometimes  so  designated  in  official  reports. 
But  usually  these  are  not  included,  and  the  term  is  restricted 
to  a  few  government  schools  and  a  number  of  private  institu 
tions  recognised  by  the  Minister  of  State  for  Education  as  of 
similar  rank.  It  is  a  very  broad  term,  and  the  schools  in  this 
class  differ  from  each  other  much  more  widely,  both  as  to 
character  and  standard,  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  classes. 

Besides  the  higher  technical   schools,  the  Department  of 
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Education  maintains  eight  Special  Schools.  They  are  the  five 
medical  colleges,  located  at  Chiba,  Sendai,  Okayama,  Kana- 
zawa,  and  Nagasaki,  the  Tokyo  School  of  Foreign  Languages, 
the  Tokyo  Fine  Art  School,  and  the  Tokyo  Academy  of  Music. 

Medical  Colleges.  The  Medical  Colleges  were  originally 
departments  of  the  High  Schools  (Koto  Gakko),  but  in  1901 
they  were  separately  organised.  The  course  in  medicine 
extends  over  four  years,  and  that  in  pharmacy  over  three  years. 
In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  instruction  in  this  branch  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak.  The  reputation  acquired  by  the 
Japanese  physicians  and  surgeons 'during  the  war  with  Russia 
is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all,  and  their  achievements  are  suf 
ficient  evidence  that  the  instruction  must  be  of  a  high  order. 
By  the  advice  of  Dr.  Verbeck,  who  in  many  things  advocated 
the  adoption  of  English  or  American  methods,  the  Japanese 
from  the  beginning  turned  to  Germany  for  their  medical 
science,  and  the  issue  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice.  The  German  language  is  taught  in  all  the  medical 
schools,  and  many  of  the  graduates  visit  that  country  for  fur 
ther  study. 

Besides  the  five  schools  maintained  at  national  expense, 
there  are  three  medical  colleges  established  respectively  by  the 
local  authorities  of  Tokyo,  Osaka,  and  Nagoya,  and  two  pri 
vate  medical  schools,  one  in  Tokyo,  and  one  in  Kumamoto. 

Tokyo  School  oj  Foreign  Languages.  The  Tokyo  School 
of  Foreign  Languages  is  a  comparatively  recent  institution, 
established  in  1 897.  It  must  not  be  confused  with  a  previous 
institution  of  the  same  name  which  was  incorporated  into  the 
Tokyo  Higher  Commercial  School  in  1885.  Its  object  is  to 
turn  out  good  linguists  in  English,  French,  German,  Russian, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Chinese,  and  Korean.  It  has  a  three  years' 
course,  with  opportunity  for  post-graduate  work,  and  provision 
for  special  courses  for  men  who  have  regular  callings  and  wish 
to  study  a  foreign  language  incidentally. 
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Tokyo  Fine  Art  School.  The  Tokyo  Fine  Art  School  and 
the  Tokyo  Academy  of  Music  are  established  particularly  for 
the  introduction  of  Occidental  methods  in  these  accomplish 
ments.  The  former  has  courses  in  painting,  designing, 
sculpture,  architecture  (omitted  for  the  present)  and  industrial 
arts,  with  the  object  of  training  youths  as  professional  artists 
or  teachers  of  drawing.  Each  course  of  study  extends  over 
four  years,  besides  one  year  for  preparatory  work. 

Tokyo  Academy  oj  Music.  This  school  provides  five 
courses,  the  Preparatory,  Principal,  Post-graduate,  Normal 
and  Elective  courses,  and  gives  every  grade  of  musical 
education,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  from  the  first  lessons 
to  Harmonics,  Grammar  and  Literature  of  Music,  etc.  Dancing 
is  also  taught,  but  to  female  students  only.  As  to  results 
achieved,  we  have  the  following  estimate  : 

"  The  concerts  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  Academy  have  greatly 
stimulated  the  diffusion  of  musical  education.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in 
our  meetings  and  social  gatherings  good  music  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated, 
and  people  are  beginning  to  find  pleasure  in  listening  to  high  class  music."* 

Private  Special  Schools.  The  private  Special  Schools 
include  some  very  fine  institutions.  Particularly  worthy  of 
mention  are  the  Woman's  University,  the  Keiogijiku  Uni- 
ersity,  established  by  the  late  Mr.  Fukuzavva,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  introduction  of  Western  civilization,  and  the 
Waseda  University,  founded  by  Count  Okuma.  The  two  last 
named  institutions  rival  the  Imperial  Universities  in  the 
excellence  of  their  equipment,  the  reputation  of  their  professors, 
and  the  number  of  their  students. 

It  is  in  this  class  also  that  the  higher  literary  departments 
of  the  most  important  Christian  schools  are  listed.  Those 
departments  of  the  Doshisha  (Congregational),  the  Meiji 
Gakuin  (Presbyterian),  the  Tohoku  Gakuin,  (Reformed)  and  the 
Aoyama  Gakuin,  (Methodist),  are  all  Special  Schools.  Not 

*  "  Education  in  Japan  "  Art  Education,  p.  16. 
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only  so,  but  the  theological  seminaries  are  eligible  to  similar 
official  recognition,  and  in  the  Thirty  first  Report  we  find 
three  of  them  listed  as  Special  Schools,  viz.  The  Doshisha 
Theological  School,  the  Theological  Department  of  the  Meiji 
Gakuin,  and  Trinity  Divinity  School  (C.  M.  S.),  at  Osaka. 
The  advantage  of  having  these  schools  thus  officially  recognised 
as  Special  Schools  is  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Middle  Schools,  that  the  students  then  enjoy  exemp 
tion  from  military  service  until  the  age  of  twenty  eight,  and 
need  to  serve  for  only  a  s'ngle  year. 

Several  important  Buddhist  schools  have  also  obtained 
recognition  as  Special  Schools.  The  two  Shinshu  universities, 
founded  by  the  East  and  West  Hongwanji,  respectively,  are 
mentioned  as  especially  noteworthy  in  design  and  equipment. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and  variety  of 
Special  Schools  in  March,  1905. 

National  Government  Medical  Schools    5 

Local  Government  Medical  Schools 3 

Private  Medical  Schools 2 

Total  Medical  Schools 10 

Private  Schools  of  Law  and  Politics 9 

Private  Schools  of  Literature n 

Private  Schools  of  Religion    16 

Tokyo  School  of  Foreign  Languages    I 

Tokyo  Fine  Art  School  I 

Tokyo  Academy  of  Music i 

Total  Special  Schools 49 


SCHOOLS    FOR    DEFECTIVES. 

The  education  of  defective  children  has  as  yet  received 
very  little  attention  from  the  authorities.  One  school  for  the 
blind  and  dumb  is  supported  by  the  Department  of  Education; 
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and  another  by  the  City  of  Kyoto.  The  former  reported  18 
instructors  and  280  pupils,  while  the  latter  had  21  teachers  and 
235  pupils.  There  are  both  ordinary  and  industrial  courses, 
the  latter  including,  for  the  blind  :  music,  acupuncture,  and 
massage ;  and  for  the  dumb  :  drawing,  carving,  joinery,  and 
sewing.  That  in  so  large  and  prosperous  a  country  there 
should  be  only  two  schools  for  the  defective  classes  maintain 
ed  at  public  expense  is  really  a  very  poor  showing.  Private 
benevolence,  however,  saves  the  situation  to  some  extent  by 
the  establishment  of  eighteen  such  schools,  with  72  teachers 
and  555  pupils.  These  schools  are  also  for  the  dumb  and 
blind,  but  most  of  them  are  but  poorly  equipped  with  buildings, 
apparatus  and  teachers.  It  seems  that  no  schools  for  the 
feeble  minded  exist.  [There  is  one  near  Tokyo.  Ed.] 

MISCELLANEOUS    SCHOOLS. 

There  are  many  public  and  private  schools  which,  though 
not  included  in  the  scheme  of  the  educational  system,  and 
hence  not  enumerated  under  any  of  the  classes  thus  far  consider 
ed,  are  yet  in  a  degree  under  the  supervision  of  the  education 
al  authorities.  No  one  can  do  anything  in  Japan  without 
permission,  least  of  all  can  he  establish  a  school  and  escape 
supervision.  Even  a  private  school,  receiving  no  privileges 
whatever,  must  submit  every  modification  of  its  rules  to  official 
sanction,  and  must  make  regular  statistical  reports.  Such 
schools  are  all  inserted  in  the  Department's  Annual  Report 
under  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  Schools.  The  figures  concern 
ing  the  same  appear  in  the  foliowing  table  : 

STATISTICS  OF  MISCELLANEOUS   SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  Number  of  Number  of 

Description.  Schools.  Teachers.       Pupils. 

Public.  Private.  Total. 
Resembling          Elementary 

Schools       602  163         765  775  32,198 

Resembling  Middle  Schools.  ...  98  98  865  12,427 
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Elementary    Higher    Girls' 

Schools      i  85  86          1037 

Others    ... 65  888         953          3,453 

Total       668          1,234      1,902          6,150  121,069 

The  above  figures  show  that  these  Miscellaneous  Schools, 
although  they  stand  entirely  outside  of  the  educational  system, 
do  a  work  of  no  small  importance.  They  are  of  very  varied 
character,  from  institutions  of  college  grade  that  have  not  yet 
registered  as  Special  Schools  to  a  little  village  sewing  school. 
Many  of  the  mission  schools  are  included  in  this  class,  such  as 
Kwansei  Gakuin,  (So.  Meth.)  Kobe,  Chinzei  Gakuin  (M.  E.) 
Nagasaki,  and  Steel  Academy  (Reformed)  Nagasaki.  So  are 
nearly  all  the  mission  girls'  schools,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
which  constitute  the  great  majority  of  those  listed  as  "  resem 
bling  Higher  Girls.  Schools."  Most  of  the  public  schools  in 
this  class,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  comparatively  little  im 
portance,  as  they  are  mostly  organised  in  connection  with  the 
regular  day  schools,  and  teach  principally  sewing. 

Also  outside  of  the  regular  educational  system,  but  of  the 
greatest  importance,  are  the  schools  established  by  different 
Departments  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Such  are  the 
schools  of  all  grades  established  for  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  nobility,  maintained  by  the  Imperial  Household 
Department ;  and  the  institutions  for  the  technical  training 
of  officials  under  the  various  branches  of  Communications, 
the  Interior,  War,  and  Navy. 

To  the  Naval  group  belong  the  Naval  College,  Naval 
Academy,  and  the  Naval  Engineering  School. 

The  group  of  military  schools,  under  the  Department  of 
War,  is  very  elaborately  organised.  First  come  the  Chiho 
Yonen  Gakko,  or  District  Junior  Military  Academies,  of  which 
there  are  five,  located  at  Kumamoto,  Sendai,  Hiroshima, 
Nagoya,  and  Osaka.  These  have  a  three  years'  course,  and 
prepare  the  boys  for  entrance  to  the  Central  Junior  Military 
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already  accomplished  by  reducing  the  number  of  characters  to 
be  memorised,  and  simplifying  the  style  of  composition.  But 
at  best  it  remains  a  serious  handicap  in  the  educational  race. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  to  master  the  English  spelling  delays 
the  education  of  a  child  a  whole  year.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  this  estimate,  the  disadvantages  of  the  Japanese  child  as 
compared  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  can  not  be  less  than  two  or 
three  years. 

Another  handicap  is  the  necessity  of  learning  a  foreign 
language  as  a  medium  of  study.  With  the  American,  the 
acquisition  of  a  foreign  language  is  a  luxury.  With  a  Japanese 
it  is  still  indispensable  in  the  study  of  the  higher  sciences. 
Hence  it  will  be  observed  how  largely  this  study  predominates 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  Koto  Gakko,  which  is  preparatory  to 
the  university. 

These  disadvantages  are  to  some  degree  offset  by  the 
greater  number  of  periods  a  week  and  of  weeks  a  year  during 
which  the  schools  are  in  session.  To  be  sure,  this  imposes 
upon  the  students  a  burden  under  which  many  sink,  but  the 
fittest  survive,  and  thus  to  some  extent  make  up  for  lost  time. 
Making  all  allowances,  however,  and  presuming  ability  and 
application  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  students  to  be 
equal,  we  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  in  general 
knowledge  of  literature,  history,  and  the  sciences,  the  Japanese 
graduate  ought  to  be  at  least  two  or  three  years  behind  his 
American  brother.  If  that  is  not  so,  it  is  greatly  to  his  credit. 
Whether  that  is  actually  so  or  not,  must  be  left  undecided. 

As  to  the  range  of  studies  pursued,  on  account  of  the 
specialisation  that  now  takes  place  in  both  countries  after  the 
secondary  schools  have  been  passed,  the  best  place  to  institute 
a  comparison  will  be  at  the  half  way  station.  The  American 
High  School  course  taken  as  the  basis  in  the  following  table  is 
the  Latin-Scientific  course  approved  by  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
appointed  by  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1892. 
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Account  is  taken  also  of  the  common  school  studies  pursued 
before  the  middle  grade  is  reached. 

COMPARATIVE  TABLE  OF  THE  BRANCHES  STUDIED  BY  A  GRADUATE  OK  THE 
JAPANESE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  AND  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Middle  School  Graduate  has  The    High  School  Graduate,   U. 

attended  school  for  xi  years,  and  has  S.    A.,   has   attended    school    for    12 

still  6  years  to  study.  years,  and  has  still  7  years  to  study. 

lie  has  studied,  He  has  studied, 

Morals.  English     Language,     Literature,    and 
Japanese  Language,    Literature,   and          Grammar, 

Grammar.  Latin. 

Chinese.  German  or  French. 

Japanese  and.  General  Geography.  American  and  General  Geography. 

Japanese  and  General  History.  American  and  General  History. 

Arithmetic.  Arithmetic. 

Algebra.  Algebra. 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

Physical  Geography.  Physical  Geography. 

Physics.  Physics. 

Both  Botany  and  Zoology.  Either  Botany  or  Zoology. 

Mineralogy.  Meteorology. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  this  point  in  the  educational  process 
the  number  of  subjects  covered  is  almost  the  same,  and  that 
their  character  also  is  very  similar.  As  to  breadth  and  thor 
oughness  of  work  done,  in  the  writer's  opinion  (which  is 
merely  a  matter  of  general  impression)  the  work  in  mathematics 
and  the  sciences  is  probably  of  about  the  same  grade  in 
both  countries.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  history  and 
geography.  Here  the  Japanese  education  is  very  weak. 
Neither  has  the  Japanese  student  so  thorough  a  training  in 
the  literature  and  grammar  of  his  own  language  as  the 
American  has.  The  latter  finds  in  his  reading  of  the  English 
authors  his  chief  means  of  culture,  while  in  the  corresponding 
field  the  former  is  much  hampered.  Japanese  literature  does 
not  even  remotely  compare  with  English  literature  in  intrinsic 
value,  and  what  there  is  of  it  can  not  be  thoroughly  studied 
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because  the  student's  time  is  too  much  taken  up  with  reading 
and  writing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  study  of  English  means 
ever  so  much  more  to  the  Japanese  student  than  German  or 
French  does  to  the  American ;  and  Chinese  is  of  more  value 
to  him  than  Latin  is  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  Teaching  of  Morality  in  Japanese  Schools.  There  is 
one  subject  prominent  in  the  Japanese  schools  to  which 
nothing  corresponds  in  the  American.  This  is  morals,  which 
appears  in  the  curriculum  of  nearly  every  school  below  the 
university.  However  crowded  the  course  of  study  may  be, 
one  or  two  periods  a  week  are  always  set  apart  for  this 
branch,  and  even  when  the  regulations  allow  the  hours 
devoted  to  other  subjects  to  be  cut  down,  this  is  usually 
excepted. 

The  authoritative  standard  of  morality  in  Japanese 
education  is  the  Imperial  Edict  issued  in  the  year  1890.  This 
is  regarded  with  the  highest  reverence  as  an  epitome  of  all 
human  duty.  It  is  read  at  all  commencement  exercises  and 
on  other  occasions  of  high  ceremony.  During  the  reading  all 
present  stand  with  bowed  and  uncovered  heads.  The  official 
copy  of  each  school  is  kept  in  a  special  box,  and  is  taken  out 
and  unrolled  before  the  reading  and  replaced  after  itwith  the 
greatest  ceremony.  The  text  of  this  important  paper  is  as 
follows :  * 

"Our  Ancestors  founded  the  State  on  a  vast  basis,  while  their  virtues 
-were  deeply  implanted,  and  Our  subjects,  by  their  unanimity  in  their  great 
loyalty  and  filial  affection,  have  in  all  ages  shown  them  in  perfection.  Such 
is  the  essential  beauty  of  Our  national  polity,  and  such,  too,  is  the  true  spring 
of  Our  educational  system.  You,  Our  beloved  subjects,  be  filial  to  your 
parents,  affectionate  to  your  brothers,  be  loving  husbands  and  wives,  and 
truthful  to  your  friends.  Conduct  yourselves  with  modesty,  and  be  benevolent 
to  all.  Develop  your  intellectual  faculties  and  perfect  your  moral  powers  by 
gaining  knowledge  and  by  acquiring  a  profession.  Further,  promote  the 

*  This  version  is  taken  from  «'  Japan  and  Its  Regeneration",  by  the  Rev. 
•Otis  Cary,  where  it  is  referred  to  as  the  authorized  translation." 
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public  interests  and  advance  the  public  affairs;  ever  respect  the  national 
constitution  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  country;  and  in  ca?e  of  emergency 
courageously  sacrifice  yourselves  to  the  public  good.  Thus  offer  every  support 
to  Our  Imperial  Dynasty,  which  shall  be  as  lasting  as  the  universe.  You  will 
then  not  only  be  Our  most  loyal  subjects,  but  will  be  enabled  to  exhibit  the 
noble  character  of  your  ancestors. 

"  Such  are  the  testaments  left  us  by  Our  Ancestors,  which  must  be 
observed  alike  by  their  descendants  and  subjects.  These  precepts  are  perfect 
throughout  all  ages  and  of  universal  application.  It  is  Our  desire  to  bear 
them  in  Our  heart  in  common  with  you,  Our  subjects,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
constantly  possess  these  virtues." 

On  the  basis  of  the  moral  teaching  contained  in  this  Edict, 
regular  text-books  are  prepared  for  all  grades.  The  Rev.  H. 
V.  S.  Peeke,  of  Saga,  Japan,  some  time  ago  made  a  careful 
examination  of  these  text-books  in  the  lower  grades.*  He 
found  little  to  criticise  and  much  to  praise.  The  virtues  of 
loyalty,  patriotism,  obedience  to  parents,  benevolence,  honesty, 
punctuality,  truthfulness,  etc.,  are  all  well  inculcated,  and 
enforced  by  the  sayings  and  doings  of  famous  men. 

No  doubt  this  teaching  is  interesting  and  effective  in  the 
lower  grades.  It  is  often  said,  however,  by  both  teachers 
and  pupils  that  as  the  latter  grow  older  the  moral  teach 
ing  loses  both  interest  and  power.  A  student  of  the  Koto 
Gakko  once  said  to  the  writer  :  "  Of  all  our  studies, 
ethics  is  the  most  tedious.  Our  teachers  tell  us  we  must  be 
honest,  truthful,  virtuous — all  of  which  we  know  very  well, 
but  they  impart  to  us  no  moral  power  to  do  these  things." 
This  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect.  The  modern  student 
needs  something  more  than  a  mere  reiteration  of  moral  maxims 
to  make  his  morality  pure  and  strong.  He  needs  the  sense  of 
responsibility  to  God,  of  an  immortal  destiny,  of  a  coming 
judgment,  and  of  personal  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ.  In 
other  words,  he  needs  precisely  those  religious  forces  which 


*   Weekly  Japan  Mail,  Aug.  6,  1904,  p.  149. 
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the  government  education  can   never   give  him,  from  which  it 
rather  causes  him  to  turn  aside. 

Attitude  oj  the  Educated  Classes  to  Religion.  For  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  educated  men  of  Japan  do  turn  away  from 
religion.  It  is  not  that  they  are  particularly  bitter  against  it. 
They  regard  the  whole  thing  as  simply  an  outworn  superstition 
about  which  they  apparently  trouble  themselves  as  little  as 
educated  men  in  the  West  do  about  ghosts  and  witches. 
When  they  do  think  about  it,  they  utter  words  like  these, 
which  are  fairly  representative  of  a  great  deal  that  appears 
in  the  press  : 

"It  is  the  superstitious  that  need  religion — with  no  God  to  worship  and 
no  immortal  soul  to  think  about,  educated  people  can  pass  their  lives  very 
pleasantly  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  nature  and  art  have  bestowed  upon 

them of  what  use  to  them   is  the  religion  which  satisfies  the  uncultured 

mind  ?  "  * 

It  is  no  wonder  that  this  is  so.  Drunk  with  the  new  wine 
of  intellectual  development,  what  can  the  educated  Japanese 
do  but  turn  away  from  the  crass  idolatry  and  empty  ceremony 
which  pass  in  his  country  for  religion  ?  So  long  as  he  has 
not  yet  learned  that  Christianity  rests  on  firmer  ground,  he 
must  reject  it  too. 

The  result  is  that  an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  Christi 
anity  is  very  common  among  educators  in  Japan.  Those  not 
yet  emancipated  from  the  influence  of  ancestor  worship  look 
upon  Christianity  with  genuine  apprehension  as  likely  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  social  morality,  while  the  more 
enlightened  look  down  upon  it  with  contempt.  There  is 
more  hope  for  the  former  than  for  the  latter,  but  both  deserve 
our  sympathy  rather  than  our  condemnation.  Neither  is  to 
be  regarded  as  by  any  means  hopeless. 

Indeed,  this  hostility  is  already  rapidly  passing  away. 
The  progress  made  in  the  last  ten  years,  even  in  the  last  five 

*  Japan  Weekly  Mail,  March  12,  1904,  p.  304. 
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or  six,  is  remarkable.  Early  in  the  nineties,  the  directors  of 
prominent  schools  openly  warned  their  pupils  against  Christi 
anity,  and  forbade  them  to  accept  it.  Downright  hostility 
among  common  school  teachers  was  then  all  but  universal, 
and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  punish  or  deride  children  who 
went  to  Sunday  School.  The  Normal  Schools,  especially, 
were  locked  and  barred  against  all  Christian  influence.  Even 
the  Department  of  Education  itself  was  pervaded  with  the  same 
spirit.  In  the  year  1899  this  Department  issued  a  Rescript, 
in  which  it  was  declared  essential  that  religion  and  education 
be  kept  apart,  and  in  which  all  schools  that  had  any  con 
nection  with  the  Department  were  forbidden  to  teach  any 
religious  doctrines  or  perform  any  religious  ceremonies.  This 
for  a  time  brought  the  Christian  schools  into  great  difficulties, 
as  some  of  them  had  received  licenses  from  the  Department, 
which  they  now  had  to  return,  or  eliminate  all  religious 
teaching. 

Although  Christianity  was  not  mentioned  there  is  good 
ground  for  the  belief  that  the  Rescript  was  really  issued  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  high  officials  looked  upon  this  religion 
with  alarm  and  desired  to  prevent  its  being  taught  in  any 
private  schools  having  government  privileges.  This  matter 
was,  however,  adjusted  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  so 
that,  although  the  Rescript  has  not  been  withdrawn,  its  pro 
visions  are  not  applicable  to  private  schools  of  a  certain 
class. 

Not  only  has  the  Department  thus  adopted  a  more  liberal 
attitude,  but  the  prevailing  spirit  has  become  much  more 
friendly.  Here  and  there  no  little  hostility  remains,  but  many 
signs  show  how  great  is  the  improvement.  For  instance, 
missionaries  are  now  often  asked  to  lecture  in  Middle  Schools, 
and  directors  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the 
International  Y.M.C.A.  Committee  in  securing  foreign  teachers. 
Even  in  the  Normal  Schools  colporteurs  are  welcome  and  do 
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a  thriving  business.  Not  a  few  elementary  school  teachers 
are  Christians,  and  in  the  Middle  Schools  they  are  common. 
The  writer  does  not  know  whether  there  are  any  Christian 
professors  in  the  universities,  but  he  is  acquainted  with  several  in 
the  Koto  Gakko.  There  is  probably  not  a  school  of  high  grade 
that  has  not  some  Christian  students,  and  in  most  of  them 
there  are  organisations  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that  the  situation  is  most  encouraging.  In  spite 
of  the  almost  universal  infidelity  of  the  present,  we  may 
be  sure  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  labor,  and 
prayer  when  Christianity  will  be  as  respected  and  powerful  in 
the  educational  institutions  of  Japan  as  it  is  now  in  those 
of  England  and  America. 


RESUME  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  Japan 46,732,841 

Children  of  School  Age  (6-14) 7,551,445 

Total  Enrollment  in  Elementary  Schools...        5,144,1 13 
Proportion    of    Children    of   School    Age 

in  Elementary  Schools 69.05  percent, 

Total  Enrollment  in  all  Schools 5,565,496 

Proportion  of  Total  Population  in  School...      1 1.90  p-r  cent, 
Total  Expenses  of  School  System,  1903-4.  yen  51,177,029 

Total  Cost  to  Tax-payers    * ,,     42>975,7oo 

Cost  of  Education  per  capita  of  Population.  92  sen. 

»     »»         »»  ,,         ,,     ,,  Enrollment,  yen  7.72 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  ALL  SCHOOLS. 


Kind  of  School.                      No-  of 
Schools. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

No.  of 
Graduates 
in 
1904  -  5. 

Elementary  Schools  !         27,383 

105,301 

5,M4,H3 

1,020,405 

Schools  for  Blind  and  Dumb  ...                   20 
Normal  Schools                                                  64 

in 

I  IO4 

1,078 

1  60 

X   T  rg 

Higher  Normal  Schools  (Men).                     2 

"3 

902 

I51 

„              „                „  (Women).                    -I 

45 

354 

87 

Special  Normal  Institutes        ...                     5 
Middle  Schools  .    !              2^7 

53 

4  S^Q 

164 
IGI  196 

o 

1A  ^76 

Higher  Girls'  Schools                                      qc 

I,4C7 

28,  ^T.'l 

(;  S7S 

High  Schools  (Colleges)  ....                      8 

206 

4  Q3I 

T     ^  I  C 

Imperial  Universities        2 

Special  Schools                                   j                49 

397 

I    ^14 

5,256 
24  08  1 

942 
2  ^68 

Technical  Schools     i,954 

3,73i 

114,241 

21.094 

Teachers'  Institutes  for  Ditto...                     3 

* 

174 

58 

Miscellaneous  Schools      i           1,902 

6,130 

121,069 

25,849 

Totals    3*755 

I2C  OQI 

5c6c  406 

*  These  institutes  are  attached  to  Special  Schools  and  have  no  separate 
corps  of  instruction. 
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THE    TOKYO    SCHOOL   FOR 
FOREIGN  CHILDREN. 


This  School,  which  was  started  a  few  years  ago  as  a 
somewhat  doubtful  experiment,  has  become,  we  may  well 
believe,  a  permanent  institution.  The  difficulties  which 
attended  the  efforts  of  its  first  managers  have  not  been 
altogether  overcome  and  will  not  be  until  a  substantial 
endowment  can  be  secured  ;  for  it  seems  to  be  impossible  in 
such  a  community  to  make  the  fees  large  enough  to  render 
the  School  entirely  self-supporting.  Friends  have,  however, 
generously  come  to  the  rescue  and  the  year  was  closed  at  the 
end  of  June  without  a  deficit;  but  this  was  possible  only  by 
the  use  of  funds  which  it  had  been  hoped  might  be  set  aside  to 
meet  the  initial  expenses  of  a  boarding  department. 

Still,  the  lack  of  funds  forces  the  Directors  to  put  up  with 
unsuitable  accommodations, — the  School  being  housed  in  three 
separate  buildings, — while  the  salaries  paid  the  teachers  are 
much  too  low.  Some  excellent  teachers  have  been  in  the 
service  of  the  School,  but  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
they  can  be  retained  for  more  than  one  year. 

Near  the  close  of  the  winter  term,  Mrs.  Ha  worth  who  had 
from  the  outset  been  the  Principal  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
for  personal  reasons.  She  had  served  the  institution  at  the 
cost  of  much  sacrifice  and  her  resignation  was  accepted  with 
great  regret. 

During  the  summer  term  the  School  was  in  charge  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Ross  as  Acting  Principal,  but  Mr.  de  Haviland  has 
been  appointed  Principal  for  the  next  year.  Mr.  de  Haviland 
was  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  English  School  at  Kobe,  but  of 
late  years  he  has  been  an  instructor  in  the  Higher  Normal 
School  and  other  Government  institutions.  The  outlook  for 
the  next  year  is  most  hopeful. 
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When  appeals  for  financial  help  have  been  made  the  reply 
in  certain  cases  has  taken  the  form  of  the  question  "  Why 
should  I  give  money  for  the  education  of  other  people's 
children  ? "  Yet  those  who  ask  this  question  coolly  send 
their  sons  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  it  may  be  to  Yale  or 
Harvard,  apparently  without  a  thought  that  it  is  simply  be 
cause  of  the  munificent  endowments  of  those  institutions  that 
they  are  able  to  keep  their  doors  open.  Even  the  secondary 
schools,  that  is,  the  really  great  schools  of  the  West  do  not 
and  could  not  live  by  their  tuitions  alone,  in  spite  of  their 
splendid  equipment. 

It  is  known  that  influential  Japanese  recognise  the  possi 
bilities  of  this  School  for  Foreign  Children.  While  they  may 
be,  they  sometimes  are,  severely  critical  of  the  half-hearted 
way,  as  they  think,  in  which  it  is  at  present  maintained,  they 
would  welcome  the  establishment  of  a  well-equipped  school 
which  would  embody  the  best  ideals  of  the  West  as  regards 
secondary  education.  They  believe  that,  while  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  foreign  community,  it  would  also 
react  upon  the  Japanese  system  of  education  in  a  most 
valuable  way. 

Now  why  should  it  not  be  a  matter  of  pride  with  the 
public  spirited  men  of  Europe  and  America  to  do  what  may 
be  done  to  make  the  educational  equipment  of  the  larger  foreign 
communities  of  the  East  equal  to  the  best  our  Western  civilisa 
tion  has  to  offer,  up  to  the  secondary  grade  ? 

One  would  suppose  that  in  capitals  like  Tokyo,  especially, 
where  two  distinct  civilisations  meet,  it  would  be  thought  a 
matter  of  prime  importance  that  the  education  of  the  foreign 
children  should  receive  the  most  careful  attention  at  the  hands 
of  thoroughly  trained  and  carefully  selected  teachers,  men  and 
women  who  might  be  expected  to  take  a  place  in  the  life  of 
the  communities  not  unlike  that  taken  by  the  instructors  of  the 
best  known  academies  in  Europe  and  America. 
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Where  the  right  of  taxation  does  not  exist,  outside  help 
must  take  the  form  of  endowments,  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  liberal  minded  men  of  wealth  will  turn  their  attention 
to  this  question  and  take  the  same  satisfaction  in  large  gifts  to 
schools  like  the  Tokyo  School  for  foreign  children,  that  they 
have  done  in  their  munificent  donations  to  institutions  at  home. 

The  following  report  is  from  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Committee  of  Co-operating  Christian  Missions  at  its  meet 
ing  last  January. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Co-operating  Christian  Missions  on  Jan.  lyth,  1906,  to  visit 
the  School  for  Foreign  Children,  Tokyo,  respectfully  reports 
as  follows  :— 

We  visited  the  school  on  Jan.  i8th  and  made  a  careful 
examination  of  its  conditions  and  needs.  \Ve  were  highly 
pleased  to  observe  the  life  and  energy  displayed  by  both 
teachers  and  pupils  and  the  happy  relations  which  exist  in  the 
school.  We  were  surprised  at  what  was  being  done  in  spite 
of  inconvenient  accommodations  and  insufficient  equipment.* 
We  were  especially  pleased  to  find  that  the  necessity  of  having 
many  "  mother-teachers  "  to  give  each  a  little  time  to  teaching 
several  branches  is  gradually  disappearing ;  and  that  the 
development  of  the  school  warrants  the  employment  of  several 
regular,  experienced  instructors,  who  are  devoting  their  time 
and  strength  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  School.  And,  while 
we  cannot  withhold  our  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the 
"mother-teachers,"  who  started  the  school  and  made  possible 
its  present  efficiency,  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  those  who  have  the  institution  in  charge  to  eliminate  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  temporary  elements  and  employ  more 
professional  talent.  And  there  is  a  special  need  just  now  of  a 

*  The  record-book  shows  very  good  averages  attained  by   the  school  as 
a  whole. 
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capable  English  teacher  for  reading,  grammar,  rhetoric,  elocu 
tion,  and  literature,  which  are  divided  among  several  temporary 
teachers,  but  which,  at  least  in  the  advanced  classes,  should  be 
brought  into  unity  under  one  instructor. 

We  cann-ot  refrain  from  reiterating  with  still  greater 
emphasis  the  need  of  permanent  quarters,  not  only  for  recita 
tion-rooms,  but  also  for  boarding  accommodations.  The 
present  quarters  are  used  through  the  generosity  of  three 
different  Mission  Boards,  but  cannot  always  be  available,  nor 
are  they  suitable  for  such  purposes.  At  any  rate,  the  school  is 
hindered  from  carrying  out  many  plans  for  development,  which 
are  possible  only  in  more  suitable  and  permanent  quarters. 
The  attendance  of  about  100  pupils  from  all  parts  of  Japan 
shows  the  need  of  the  school  and  proves  that  it  is  no  longer 
an  experiment  but  a  necessity  in  the  life  of  Japan.  There  are 
also  inquiries  concerning  the  school  from  Korea,  China,  and 
the  Philippines.  But  the  attendance  has  already  reached  the 
limit  of  the  present  accommodations,  so  that  expansion  is  im 
possible,  unless  better  quarters  are  secured  at  once.  Already 
students  have  been  turned  away  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
boarding  and  lodging  accommodations.  A  good  dormitory, 
in  charge  of  an  efficient  matron,  with  a  large  number  of 
boarders  might  also  render  it  possible  to  diminish  the  cost  of 
board,  which  some  now  find  a  burden.  Large,  bright  and  airy 
recitation-rooms,  with  a  good  playground  for  both  sport  and 
calisthenicsf  and  a  suitable  dormitory  are  the  prime  needs 
at  present. 

And  this  school  supplies  such  an  unsectarian  and  cosmo 
politan  want  that  its  needs  should  commend  it  to  the  consider 
ation  of  broad-minded  philanthropists.  To  found  a  model 
institution  of  learning  in  the  metropolis  of  the  leading  nation 

•j-  Even  uow,  the  practice  of  calisthenics  is  assiduously  carried  on  indoors, 
and  foot-ball  is  practiced  over  on  the  island  opposite  Tsukiji. 
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of  the  Far  East  might  reasonably  satisfy  an  ideal  of  philanth 
ropy.  Such  a  school,  with  proper  buildings,  a  home,  a  home 
like  dormitory,  a  spacious  playground,  an  efficient  faculty,  and 
perhaps  also  an  endowment  fund,  to  render  it  secure  against 
fluctuations  in  tuition-fees  (which  might  then  be  lowered), 
would  be  a  magnificent  object-lesson  of  both  real  philanthropy 
and  true  education. 

There  is  one  more  thing  to  be  said.  The  school 
needs  the  sympathy  of  the  foreign  residents.  It  includes 
among  its  pupils  English,  Scotch,  Canadians,  Americans, 
Germans,  Japanese,  Siamese,  and  others.  The  methods  of 
education  of  all  those  may  be  quite  different  and  difficult  to 
harmonise.  But  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  a  catholic  spirit ; 
to  realise  that  teacher  and  students  are  doing  their  very  best 
under  great  difficulties  and  disadvantages,  and  deserve  sym 
pathy  and  encouragement.  Therefore,  we  should  all  pull 
together  and  thus  have  a  hand  in  making  this  school,  what  it 
should  be  and  can  be,  a  model  institution,  with  the  best 
methods  of  education,  providing  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number. 

ERNEST  W.  CLEMENT. 

A.  CAROLINE  MACDONALD. 

GEORGE  W.  FULTON. 

FREDERIC  PARROTT. 

G.  CHAPMAN. 
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It  is  less  than  nine  years  since  there  set  sail  from  Shang 
hai  the  two  young  men  of  Chekiang  who  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  officially  commissioned  students  of  their  country 
to  go  to  Japan.  Six  years  later  there  were  only  591  Chinese 
students  in  the  Island  Empire ;  but  the  tide  began  to  rise  in 
1904,  when  an  average  of  one  hundred  per  month  was  added. 
Last  year  the  numbers  suddenly  increased  from  2,406  at  the 
beginning  of  January  to  8,620  at  the  end  of  November,  a 
monthly  increment  of  considerably  more  than  500  students. 
The  strike  in  December  resulted  in  the  return  of  some  3,000  of 
these  students  to  China.  But  the  loss  was  by  the  ist  of  May, 
1906,  more  than  made  good  by  a  rapid  inflow  after  the  close 
of  the  Chinese  New  Year  season. f  It  is  not  surprising  that  so 
sudden  an  increase  created  conditions  with  which  the  different 
educational  institutions  found  it  difficult  to  cope.  Although 
the  dormitory  accommodations  were  greatly  enlarged  in  anti 
cipation  of  a  probable  increase,  they  have  fallen  far  short  of 
meeting  the  requirements.  Scarcely  less  acute  than  the  pro 
blem  of  furnishing  accommodation  has  been  that  of  supplying  on 
so  short  a  notice  satisfactory  educational  facilities  for  such  great 
numbers  of  men  unacquainted  with  the  Japanese  language. 

Forty-nine  out  of  every  fifty  of  the  Chinese  students  in 
Japan  are  living  in  the  capital.  The  three  institutions  which 

*  This  article  is  a  revision  and  expansion  of  a  pamphlet  issued  in  March , 
1906,  by  the  General  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of 
China,  Korea,  and  Hongkong,  It  represents  the  facts  and  impressions 
gathered  by  its  Associate  General  Secretary,  Mr.  D.  Willard  Lyon,  in  his 
visits  to  Tokyo  in  December,  1905,  and  April,  1906,  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  field,  and  of  establishing  a  work  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese 
students. 

|  The  number  actually  in  Japan  the  middle  of  July  is  reported  to  be 
over  10,000.  EDITOR. 
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It  is  less  than  nine  years  since  there  set  sail  from  Shang 
hai  the  two  young  men  of  Chekiang  who  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  officially  commissioned  students  of  their  country 
to  go  to  Japan.  Six  years  later  there  were  only  591  Chinese 
students  in  the  Island  Empire ;  but  the  tide  began  to  rise  in 
1904,  when  an  average  of  one  hundred  per  month  was  added. 
Last  year  the  numbers  suddenly  increased  from  2,406  at  the 
beginning  of  January  to  8,620  at  the  end  of  November,  a 
monthly  increment  of  considerably  more  than  500  students. 
The  strike  in  December  resulted  in  the  return  of  some  3,000  of 
these  students  to  China.  But  the  loss  was  by  the  ist  of  May, 
1906,  more  than  made  good  by  a  rapid  inflow  after  the  close 
of  the  Chinese  New  Year  season. f  It  is  not  surprising  that  so 
sudden  an  increase  created  conditions  with  which  the  different 
educational  institutions  found  it  difficult  to  cope.  Although 
the  dormitory  accommodations  were  greatly  enlarged  in  anti 
cipation  of  a  probable  increase,  they  have  fallen  far  short  of 
meeting  the  requirements.  Scarcely  less  acute  than  the  pro 
blem  of  furnishing  accommodation  has  been  that  of  supplying  on 
so  short  a  notice  satisfactory  educational  facilities  for  such  great 
numbers  of  men  unacquainted  with  the  Japanese  language. 

Forty-nine  out  of  every  fifty  of  the  Chinese  students  in 
Japan  are  living  in  the  capital.  The  three  institutions  which 

*  This  article  is  a  revision  and  expansion  of  a  pamphlet  issued  in  March , 
1906,  by  the  General  Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of 
China,  Korea,  and  Hongkong,  It  represents  the  facts  and  impressions 
gathered  by  its  Associate  General  Secretary,  Mr.  D.  Willard  Lyon,  in  his 
visits  lo  Tokyo  in  December,  1905,  and  April,  1906,  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  field,  and  of  establishing  a  work  in  behalf  of  the  Chinese 
students. 

|  The  number  actually  in  Japan  the  middle  of  July  is  reported  to  be 
over  10,000.  EDITOR. 
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in  December  last  had  the  largest  number  were  the  "  Kobun 
Gakuin  "  with  1,300,  the  "  H5sei  Dai  Gaku  "  with  727,  and  the 
"  Keii  Gakudo "  with  700  students ;  all  of  these  were  es 
tablished  for  the  express  purpose  of  educating  Chinese. 
"  Waseda  University,"  a  large  private  institution  with  7,000 
Japanese  students,  had  600  Chinese  studying  in  its  several 
courses.  The  •'  Shimbu  Gakko,"  a  military  school  for  Chinese 
had  381.  The  "  Seijo  Gakko,"  or  preparatory  school  for  the 
military  college,  had  270,  and  the  "  Dobun  Shoin,"  or  college 
of  the  East  Asiatic  Educational  Society  had  160  Chinese 
students.  Nearly  half  the  Chinese  students  in  Tokyo  were  in 
these  seven  schools.  The  remaining  half  were  scattered 
among  some  fifty  other  schools  and  colleges,  or  were  studying 
privately.  The  first  six  schools  named,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  ones  not  enumerated,  are  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
the  city.  It  would  probably  be  safe  to  say  that  6,000  Chinese 
students  live  or  study  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  centre  of  the  northwestern  quarter  of  Tokyo. 

They  come  from  all  parts  of  China.  The  only  province 
not  represented  when  the  last  official  statistics  were  taken  was 
Kansuh.  Hunan  was  in  the  lead  with  17  per  cent  of  the  total 
number;  Hupeh,  Szechuen,  and  Kiangsu  contributed  about  13 
per  cent  each ;  Chekiang,  Chihli  and  Kwangtung  followed 
with  about  7  per  cent  each.  The  remaining  23  per  cent  were 
fairly  evenly  distributed  among  the  ten  other  provinces. 
Later,  but  unofficial,  information  shows  that  even  Kansuh  is 
now  represented.  The  movement  is  thus  seen  to  be  one  of 
national  dimensions  and,  therefore,  of  national  significance. 

About  half  of  these  students  are  supported  by  the  various 
provincial  governments;  the  other  half  are  supported  privately 
and  represent  largely  the  gentry  class.  Some  are  middle-aged 
men,  but  the  majority  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  their  average 
age  being  about  twenty-three.  Large  numbers  have  had  good 
training  in  Chinese  literature,  and  among  them  are  many 
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degree  men.  They  are  not  the  goggle-wearing,  slo \v -going 
literati  of  yesterday.  In  their  military  uniforms  and  with  their 
sprightly  step,  one  finds  in  them  a  new  type— the  alert, 
aggressive  literati  of  to-morrow. 

Although  it  is  the  express  desire  of  these  students  to 
come  into  touch  with  Japanese  life  and  thought,  they  find 
themselves  at  the  outset  seriously  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  the  Japanese  are  unable  to  speak  their  tongue,  and  that 
they  do  not  understand  the  Japanese  language.  In  the  class 
room  the  attempt  to  bridge  this  chasm  with  interpreters  has 
proven  very  unsatisfactory.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to 
require  the  new  student  to  give  his  main  energy  for  six  months 
or  a  year  to  studying  the  spoken  and  written  language  of 
Japan.  In  matters  of  discipline  much  time  is  often  lost  and 
not  a  little  difficulty  experienced  by  both  parties  because  of 
the  language  barrier.  If  in  these  necessary  lines  of  intercourse 
the  Chinese  students  feel  themselves  under  great  embarrass 
ment,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  the  voluntary 
phases  of  their  social  life  they  should  fail  to  find  any  great 
pleasure  in  mingling  with  the  Japanese,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  they  should  seek  their  most  congenial  companionship 
amongst  themselves.  The  provincial  bond,  naturally  strong 
among  the  Chinese,  has  led  them  to  form  provincial  clubs, 
each  with  its  own  club  house.  These  in  turn  have  been  united 
into  a  completely  organised  General  Students'  Club,  embracing 
in  its  membership  all  Chinese  students  in  Japan,  and  exerting 
a  powerful  influence  over  them.  Few  social  organisations  are 
better  articulated  than  this  one.  The  December  strike,  by 
giving  birth  to  second  division  parties,  has,  however,  weakened 
the  influence  of  the  General  Club,  which  will  find  it  difficult  to 
regain  its  former  position  of  effective  control  over  the  entire 
student  body. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  force  which  has  sent  these 
young  men  hurrying  across  the  Yellow  Sea  in  search  of  some- 
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thing,  they  scarcely  known  what,  has  been  almost  volcanic  in 
its  suddenness.  No  less  violent  has  been  the  mental  process 
which  has  resulted  in  the  bursting  forth  of  new  ideas  whose 
germination  and  growth  among  other  races  have  been  the 
work  of  generations.  Accompanying,  and  perhaps  growing 
out  of,  these  conditions  is  a  marked  tendency  to  superficiality. 
Most  of  the  students  have  planned  to  stay  but  a  year  or  two 
in  Japan.  If  they  devote  a  large  part  of  their  energy  to  a 
study  of  the  Japanese  language,  little  time  is  left  for  the  mastery 
of  the  subjects  whose  study  they  have  undertaken.  Such  a 
sudden  and  shallow  introduction  to  the  great  ideas  which  have 
moulded  the  nations  of  the  world,  combined  with  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  the  press,  and  the  presence  in  Japan  of  a  few 
Chinese  reformers  of  the  radical  type,  has  tended  to  make  the 
students  hot-headed,  and  in  some  cases  revolutionary. 

Conserving  influences,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  entirely 
absent.  As  these  students  have  become  better  acquainted 
with  Japan's  institutions  and  history,  they  have  remarked  the 
frequency  with  which  her  statesmen  and  generals  have  exercis 
ed  the  art  of  self-restraint.  No  less  potent  than  the  example 
of  Japan's  national  leaders  has  been  the  steadying  influence  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Chinese  students.  Of  all  the  Japanese 
educators  whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting,  I  do  not 
recall  one  whose  speech  or  reputation  gives  occasion  for  any 
suspicion  that  his  teaching  is  other  than  sane.  And  as  to  the 
Chinese  students  themselves,  I  have  been  gratified  to  find  what 
seemed  to  me  convincing  evidence  that  a  substantial  majority 
of  them  are  conservative  in  their  attitude  and  amenable  to  the 
sobering  influences  of  reason  and  experience. 

The  moral  atmosphere  surrounding  these  students  is  far 
from  healthful.  The  complete  removal  of  such  restraints  as 
parental  oversight,  personal  reputation,  and  family  influence 
(for  most  of  them  are  married)  has  left  them  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  temptations  the  severity  of  which  is  greatly 
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intensified  by  certain  social  customs  obtaining  in  Japan. 
Taught  from  childhood  to  regard  with  suspicion  any  woman 
who  mingles  freely  in  the  society  of  men,  the  students  are 
suddenly  plunged  into  a  life  where,  both  on  the  streets  and 
especially  in  the  boarding  houses,  women  are  always  in 
evidence. 

It  is  difficult,  as  yet,  to  learn  the  religious  condition  of 
these  Chinese  students.  A  few  unmistakable  tendencies, 
however,  are  manifest.  Among  the  books  which  are  most 
popular  is  an  attractive  translation  of  Huxley's  "  Evolution 
and  Ethics."  Agnosticism  and  scepticism  are  gaining  ground, 
while  old  religious  beliefs  are  being  relinquished.  Men  who 
once  maintained  that  Confucianism  was  an  all-sufficient  religion 
for  China,  are  now  repudiating  the  suggestion  that  it  is  in  any 
sense  a  religion.  Japan's  recent  history  is  being  triumphantly 
pointed  to  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  possibility  of  a  nation 
rising  to  power  without  any  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
spirit  of  religious  liberty  pervading  Japan  has  influenced  the 
Chinese  students  in  the  direction  of  open-minded  ness  to  all 
truth. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  students  are  now  living  in 
Japan  render  them  remarkably  accessible  to  a  wisely-directed 
Christian  effort.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  in  the  wards 
of  Kanda,  Koishikawa,  and  Ushigome.  They  all  understand 
the  Mandarin  language.  Their  existing  organisations  and  the 
larger  schools  afford  facilities  for  coming  into  touch  quickly 
with  almost  the  entire  student  body.  They  are  mentally  more 
open  than  men  of  the  same  class  in  China,  and  are  at  an  age 
when  they  may  be  easily  influenced.  They  are  strangers 
among  a  people  who  do  not  fully  understand  them,  and  with 
whom  they  find  it  difficult  to  associate  intimately.  The  man 
who  will  sit  down  beside  them  and  help  them  in  their  studies, 
sympathise  with  them  in  their  noblest  ambitions  and  in  their 
commonest  difficulties,  and  counsel  them  in  a  kindly  way,  in 
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short,  the  man  who  will  be  to  them  a  brother,  may  hope  to  win 
them. 

The  possible  future  influence  of  these  students  is  im 
measurable.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Thou 
sands  of  them  will  become  school-teachers  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  China,  hundreds  will  rise  to  professorships  in  the 
higher  institutions,  and  not  a  few  will  some  day  hold  positions 
of  national  influence.  Experience  in  India  as  well  as  in  Japan 
has  shown  that  the  students  of  the  government  colleges  furnish 
a  strategically  important  and  exceedingly  hopeful  field  for 
Christian  effort.  In  them  are  found  at  an  impressionable  age 
the  future  leaders  of  the  country.  In  China,  however,  the 
modern  government  college  is,  at  the  present  time,  practically 
inaccessible  to  Christian  influence.  Tokyo  furnishes  the  key 
to  this  closed  door. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  National  Union  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Japan,  the  General  Com 
mittee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  China, 
Korea,  and  Hongkong  have  undertaken  a  definite  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  Chinese  Students  in  Japan.  In  doing  so  they 
have  been  very  largely  influenced  by  the  strong  attitude  taken 
by  the  missionaries  in  China,  especially  those  at  Shanghai, 
whose  attention  was  early  attracted  to  the  urgent  need  and 
the  unparalleled  opportunity  in  Tokyo.  The  ultimate  results 
which  may  be  expected  to  follow  an  energetic  and  thorough 
educational  enterprise  in  this  behalf  are,  in  the  light  of  the 
history  of  educational  missions  in  behalf  of  Japanese  young 
men,  not  difficult  to  forecast.  Those  who  have  the  faith  to 
see  the  vision,  and  the  strength  and  patience  to  labor  and 
pray  for  its  realisation,  will  be  given  the  joy  of  having  an 
important  share  in  the  evangelisation  of  the  worlds  greatest 
unevangelised  nation. 

D.  WILLAKD  LYON. 
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The  Rev.  Burton  St.  John  of  the  American  Methodist 
Mission  in  China,  who  is  for  the  time  working  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  students  in 
Japan  furnished  under  the  date  of  July  6th  the  following 
statistics  : 

Secretaries,  2,  Messrs.  Wang  and  St.  John ;  i  foreign 
volunteer  worker;  I  Chinese  volunteer  worker;  2  teachers  for 
night  school ;  3  additional  teachers  for  summer  school ;  280 
students  in  English  night  school ;  2  Bible  classes ;  45  men  in 
Bible  classes  ;  I  weekly  prayer-meeting  ;  I  weekly  preaching 
service,  for  Christians  and  inquirers,  especially ;  2  weekly 
evangelistic  meetings. 

The  more  formal  organisation  of  the  work  will  take  place 
in  September  after  the  arrival  of  the  permanent  secretary. 


SOCIAL     WORK. 
ELEEMOSYNARY  ENTERPRISES- 


The  three  noteworthy  features  of  the  year  have  been 
First — the  grants-in-aid  made  by  Their  Imperial  Majes 
ties,  The  Emperor  and  Empress  to  the  work  of  four  Christian 
institutions,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Okayama  Orphanage,  Mr. 
Harass  work  for  ex-convicts  and  Mr.  Tomeoka's  home  school 
for  refractory  boys  ;  Second—  the  continuation  of  the  various 
forms  of  work  made  necessary  by  the  war,  and  Third — the 
large  amount  of  relief  work  in  aid  of  famine  sufferers  in  the 
three  afflicted  Td-hoku  (north-eastern)  provinces. 

The  four  Imperial  gifts  have  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  Christian  world.  They  clearly  demonstrate  a 
purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers,  to  regard 
in  a  conscientious  manner  the  great  principle  of  religious 
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toleration.  The  objects  thus  selected  are  eminently  worthy  of 
Imperial  favor,  and  as  a  result  of  it  have  pushed  their  work  of 
useful  service  with  zeal  and  success. 

The  Okayama  Orphanage,  for  example,  took  in  120 
children  during  1905,  and  now  has  373  of  these  society  waifs 
under  its  care.  To  this  number  has  just  been  added  as  this 
report  is  being  made  up  241  children  from  the  famine  district 
while  at  least  150  more  are  expected  during  the  coming  week. 
This  added  burden  makes  a  heavy  responsibility  for  even 
so -brave-hearted  an  institution  as  the  Okayama  Orphanage  to 
assume.  At  their  recent  annual  meeting  the  trustees  of  the 
institution  authorised  Mr.  Ishii  to  receive  as  many  needy  cases 
from  the  famine  district  or  from  soldiers'  families  as  might  be 
sent  to  him  even  though  the  institution  be  thrown  temporarily 
into  debt. 

One  of  the  best  signs  of  progress  is  this,  that  ten  new 
helpers  have  been  secured  since  a  year  ago,  ten  new  buildings 
purchased,  or  erected,  and  2,660  tsubo  of  land  bought.  The 
orphanage  band  gave  its  cinematograph  entertainment  in  66 
different  places,  securing  thereby  yen  29,466  of  which  yen 
22,500  was  clear  profit.  At  the  urgent  invitation  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  this  band  has  recently 
visited  Manchuria,  and  engaged  in  a  month's  service  for  the 
returning  soldiers. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Barnardo  Homes  in  En 
gland  the  Okayama  Orphanage  has  definitely  adopted  the 
cottage- dormitory  system,  with  a  house-mother  and  a  separate 
dining  room  for  each  cottage.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Ishii  in  November  to  all  Christian  Churches  and 
foreign  missionaries  in  Japan,  asking  for  special  contributions 
toward  the  erection  of  houses,  the  same  to  be  known  as 
Christmas  Cottages  and  to  cost  yen  500  apiece  (land  yen  300 
extra).  About  yen  900,  have  been  received  already  in  re 
sponse  to  this  appeal. 
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As  the  famine  relief  work  is  reported  elsewhere  it  suffices 
here  to  note  that  Christian  churches,  schools,  Endeavor  socie 
ties,  King's  daughters,  and  other  Christian  organisations 
throughout  Japan  have  vied  with  foreigners  and  the  public 
generally  in  aiding  the  government  to  care  properly  for  the 
hungry  tens  of  thousands  in  the  distressed  region. 

Miss  Phelps  and  others  have  opened  a  relief  Home  at 
Sendai,  and  as  stated  above  hundreds  of  the  most  destitute 
children  are  being  sent  to  Okayama.  These  boys  and  girls 
all  say  that  their  first  desire  is  to  go  where  they  can  have  rice 
to  eat  once  more.  Some  of  them  add  that  they  hope  to  be 
educated  as  well  as  fed  in  order  to  return  later  to  the  old 
home  and  do  something  to  help  the  poor  people  of  Td-hoku. 
Their  six  hundred  mile  journey  from  Rikuzen  down  to  Bizen 
somewhat  resembled  that  of  soldiers  going  to  or  returning 
from  the  war.  They  found  sympathising  friends  all  along  the 
way  and  were  loaded  with  cakes  and  oranges.  Entertained 
for  three  days  in  Tokyo  they  were  shown  the  sights  of  the 
city  and  favored  with  an  inspection  by  a  delegation  from  the 
Kunaisho  (Imperial  Household  Department). 

The  four  leper  asylums,  two  under  Roman  Catholic  and 
two  under  Protestant  care  are  steadily  making  progress,  es 
pecially  in  the  matter  of  medical  treatment.  It  is  still  rather 
early  to  make  pronounced  claims  of  success,  but  several  patients 
appear  to  have  been  entirely  cured  and  many  others  to  have 
been  greatly  helped. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pleasant  to  note  the  bestowal  by 
Imperial  authorisation  of  the  order  of  the  blue  ribbon  (ranju 
hosho)  upon  Miss  H.  Riddel  1  an  English  Episcopal  missionary 
for  her  untiring  labor  in  connection  with  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  leper  Home  at  Kumamoto.  She  is  the  first 
foreign  lady  in  Japan  to  receive  this  distinction. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  great  advance 
during  the  year  in  the  work  of  the  discharged  prisoners  Home 
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at  Kobe  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Muramatsu.  A  suburban  lot 
has  been  purchased  and  a  well-equipped  house  erected  at  a 
total  cost  of  over  seven  thousand  yen.  The  new  quarters 
were  formerly  opened  with  appropriate  religious  services  on 
January  twelfth,  1906  exactly  ten  years  from  the  day  on  which 
the  superintendent  was  baptised  at  Okayama.  Mr.  Muramatsu 
has  cared  for  168  different  ex-convicts,  the  large  majority  of 
whom  have  become  law-abiding,  self-supporting  citizens. 
Eleven  of  the  number  have  become  pronounced  Christians 
and  one  of  these  who  had  served  out  five  prison  sentences  is 
now  an  efficient  evangelist 

This  work,  like  that  that  of  Mr.  Hara's  in  Tokyo  and  Mr. 
S.  Homma's  among  the  reformed  marble  miners  in  Yamaguchi 
prefecture,  demonstrates  in  dramatic  fashion  the  power  of  kind 
ness  in  reforming  the  rudest  of  lives. 

Still  another  eleemosynary  institution  that  has  progress 
ed  by  leaps  and  bounds  the  past  year  has  been  Miss  Adams' 
charity  school  and  free  dispensary  in  the  destitute  district  of 
Okayama  city.  New  buildings  costing  nearly  yen  3,000  have 
been  erected,  531  patients  have  been  given  free  treatment  at 
the  dispensary  and  499  others  supplied  with  medicines.  3,000 
visits  have  been  made  in  the  slums  of  the  city  and  useful  meet 
ings  of  various  sorts  held  at  regular  intervals.  Six  physicians 
and  two  druggists  employed  at  the  ken  hospital  freely  give 
their  skilled  services  and  the  dispensary  expenses  are  met  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  160  interested  patrons. 

The  National  Charities  Organisation  held  no  regular  con 
vention  last  summer  as  in  the  two  previous  years,  but  in  place 
thereof  a  series  of  instructive  lectures  on  various  philanthropic 
subjects  was  delivered  at  Osaka  by  such  experts  in  the  science 
and  practice  of  true  benevolence  as  T.  Tanaka,  an  official  of 
the  government  statistical  bureau,  T.  Yamamoto  and  K. 
Tomeoka  of  Tokyo  and  T.  Namae  superintendent  of  Hyogo 
ken  charities.  This  organisation  is  doing  much  to  raise  the 
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tone  of  general  charity  work  in  Japan  and  improve  the  methods 
of  administration  in  philanthropic  service. 

As  indicative  of  the  trend  in  society  at  large  toward  a 
more  intelligent  and  helpful  use  of  benevolent  funds  and  exer 
cise  of 'the  spirit  of  charity,  we  give  two  cuttings  from  recent 
issues  of  "  The  Japan  Times." 

A  new  kindergarten,  called  the  Futaba  Yochien,  has 
been  established  at  Samega-hashi,  a  poor  quarter  in  Yotsuya, 
Tokyo.  The  founder  of  this  charitable  kindergarten  is  Miss 
Yukako  Noguchi,  Director  of  the  kindergarten  attached  to  the 
Peeresses'  School.  Her  enterprise  has  been  warmly  support 
ed  by  the  upper  classes  of  Tokyo  society.  The  Imperial 
Household  gave  the  use  of  the  ground  free,  and  Prince  Konoe, 
Prince  Tokugawa,  Marquis  Tokudaiji,  Baron  Iwasaki,  Baron 
Mitsui,  and  others  gave  funds  for  the  institution.  At  present 
the  pupils  number  40,  and  they  are  being  brought  up  in  a 
most  successful  manner,  Among  the  features  of  the  kinder 
garten  are  a  bath-room,  savings  department,  etc.  Miss  Noguchi 
intends  to  establish  similar  kindergartens  in  other  poor  quarters 
in  Tokyo.* 

The  Osaka  Asahi  is  pleased  to  find  a  benevolent  tendency 
prevailing  of  late  among  rich  families  in  this  country.  They 
are  beginning  to  take  more  interest  in  public  and  charitable 
work.  The  Osaka  journal  observes  that  Mr.  Okura,  of  T6ky5, 
established  some  time  ago  a  Higher  Commercial  School  at  his 
own  expense  ;  Mr.  Sumitomo  of  Osaka  founded  the  Nakano- 
shima  Library,  Mr.  Fujita  also  of  Osaka,  the  Yamaguchi 
Library ;  and  Baron  Iwasaki  of  Tokyo,  has  presented  the 
Navy  with  a  building  for  use  as  a  Museum. 


*  This  kindergarten  is  the  natural  successor  of  one  started  several  years 
ago  in  Kojimachi,  Tokyo,  indeed  it  might  rather  be  called  the  same  institu 
tion  transferred  to  another  section  of  the  city.  It  is  under  the  same  auspices 
and  has  the  same  class  of  children  in  view.  It  is  a  most  important  enterprise 
and  is  in  most  worthy  hands.  THE  EDITOR. 
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Baron  Ivvasaki  has  taken  the  lead  in  giving  receptions  to 
private  soldiers  returned  from  Manchuria,  and  Baron  Mitsui 
of  T6ky5  has  presented  yen  20,000  to  the  Army  authorities  for 
presentation  to  private  soldiers.  The  rich  families  in  Tokyo 
have  also  contributed  appropriate  sums  to  the  famine  fund. 
In  Osaka  Mr.  Sumitomo  has  taken  the  lead,  and  Mr.  Fujita 
and  Mr.  Konoike  have  followed  his  example.  All  these  finan 
cial  magnates  have  made  contributions  voluntarily  without  any 
outside  influence.  "  Thanks  be  to  heaven,"  concludes  the 
Asa/it,  "  the  Japanese  are  not  only  loyal  to  their  rulers  and 
country,  but  also  kind  and  sympathetic  to  their  fellow-country 
men.  Under  such  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  possibility 
of  friction  between  the  rich  and  poor." 

J.  H.  PETTEE. 


RELIEF  WORK  FOR  DISABLED  SOLDIERS  AND 
THE  FAMILIES  OF  SOLDIERS. 


In  the  Appendix  to  the  last  issue  of  THE  CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT  (page  222)  there  appeared  a  carefully  prepared 
article  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Coates  dealing  with  the  general 
subject  of  relief  for  soldiers'  families.  This  work  has  been 
continued  by  the  various  agencies  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coates 
throughout  the  past  year.  About  the  middle  of  the  year  it 
was  estimated  by  the  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities,  that 
not  less  than  yen  10,000,000  had  been  expended  by  the  local 
relief  societies  on  behalf  of  the  needy  families  of  soldiers, 
including,  of  course,  disabled  soldiers  themselves.  This  was 
quite  apart  from  the  regular  aid  by  the  national  authorities 
and  the  large  national  societies. 

Very  considerable  sums  were  subscribed  by  foreigners, 
residents  in  Japan  and  abroad.  The  Perry  Memorial  Fund 
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of  over  y *en  100,000.  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  and  their  families 
was  noted  in  our  last  issue.  The  largest  single  fund  from 
foreign  sources  raised  during  last  year  for  this  purpose  was 
that  gathered  by  a  New  York  Committee  under  the  chairman 
ship  of  the  Hon  Seth  Low,  which  amounted  to  over  yen, 
44,000.  This  fund  was  disbursed  by  a  committee  in  Tokyo, 
made  up  of  Japanese  and  foreigners,  with  the  aid  of  sub-com 
mittees  in  the  important  centres  of  population  throughout  the 
Empire.  Of  this  fund,  yen  4,700  or  more  was  given  in  aid 
of  the  Russian  Prisoners  of  war  detained  in  Japan,  in  accord 
ance  with  the  wish  of  the  donors.  Yen  4,000,  of  this  latter 
donation  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Bishop  Nicolai,  and  the 
remainder  was  disbursed  through  other  channels  for  prisoners 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  Russo-Greek  Church. 

Other  contributions  from  foreign  sources  must  have  ag 
gregated  a  large  sum.  They  were  a  token  of  the  hearty 
and  widespread  sympathy  with  the  Japanese  people  in  the 
trials  and  hardships  which  the  war  involved ;  but  emphasise 
these  as  we  justly  may,  they  were  but  a  relatively  small 
matter  as  compared  with  the  systematic  relief  measures  wisely 
planned  and  efficiently  carried  out  by  the  Japanese  them 
selves. 

It  is  possible  that  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
authorities  lest  the  recipients  of  aid  be  pauperised  has  been 
overwrought ;  but  certainly  the  mistake,  if  it  be  a  mistake, 
has  been  on  the  right  side,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
intelligent  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Charities  are  bringing 
large  benefit  to  many  of  the  suffering  families  as  they  provide 
new  opportunities  for  self-support.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
fishing  villages  in  Northeastern  Japan  which  suffered  so  sorely 
several  years  ago  from  the  great  tidal  wave,  are  more 
prosperous  than  ever  before,  because  of  the  improved  vessels 
and  tackle  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  Bureau.  Subse 
quently  in  another  section  of  the  country,  where  the  rice  crop 
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failed,  silk  culture  was  introduced,  by  furnishing  eggs  and 
suitable  instructors  from  among  the  students  of  the  schools  of 
sericulture  in  the  older  silk  districts  of  the  Empire.  Here, 
too,  a  prosperity  unknown  before  has  been  brought  about 
by  wisely  chosen  methods  of  relief. 

In  the  same  way  the  war  sufferers  will  many  of  them 
find  unexpected  doors  opened  before  them,  doors  which  will 
give  a  new  outlook  into  life  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  on  their  behalf. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  Japanese  people 
have  felt  the  pressure  of  suffering,  they  have  not  failed  to 
show  their  sympathy  with  sufferers  elsewhere.  At  the  time 
of  the  serious  earthquake  in  India  two  years  ago,  a  con 
siderable  sum  was  sent  from  Japan  for  the  relief  of  its 
victims. 

At  the  time  of  the  recent  earthquake  in  San  Francisco  a 
similar  contribution  was  made.  Up  to  the  seventh  of  May 
the  sum  of  yen  108,259.  had  been  raised  for  this  purpose. 

Besides  the  gifts  in  money,  much  has  been  done  since  the 
war  began  by  means  of  personal  service  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospitals.  Bibles, 
books,  and  tracts  have  been  distributed  in  large  numbers ; 
entertainments  of  various  kinds  have  been  prepared,  not  to 
speak  of  more  direct  manifestation  of  personal  interest  and 
sympathy.  In  all  this  the  missionaries  have  taken  their  full 
part.  To  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
work  it  has  brought  a  rich  return  through  the  friendships  it 
has  created  and  the  evidence  received  of  warm  appreciation  for 
every  service  rendered. 
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THE  FAMINE. 


A  brief  statement  of  the  famine  in  Northern  Japan  is 
appropriate  in  this  book,  not  only  because  relief  work  was  done 
on  a  large  scale  by  missionaries  and  the  native  churches,  but 
because  of  the  unprecedented  international  sympathy  that  was 
manifested  towards  the  sufferers. 

But  first  of  all  it  should  be  remembered  that  Japan  is  now 
one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  and  can  take  care  of 
herself.  The  nation  that  could  handle  an  army  of  800,000 
soldiers  across  the  seas  and  defeat  Russia  on  land  and  sea 
every  time  surely  could  care  for  a  million  of  distressed  people 
within  its  own  borders. 

Yet  foreigners  living  in  Japan  could  not  allow  a  calamity 
like  this  to  be  met  with  no  expression  of  sympathy.  So  we  in 
Sendai,  the  central  city  of  the  famine  region,  on  last  Thanks 
giving  Day,  Nov.  $oth  formed  our  committee  on  simple 
humanitarian  lines,  and  appealed  to  foreigners  residing  in  Japan, 
hoping  in  due  time  to  reach  the  hearts  of  countless  friends  of 
Japan  in  the  West. 

The  facts  are  as  follows  : — Three  provinces — Miyagi, 
Fukushima,  and  Iwate — with  a  population  of  2,821,557,  lost 
nearly  their  entire  rice  crop,  or  over  yen  40,000,000.  As  rice 
is  the  main  source  of  revenue,  its  loss  threw  all  the  common 
laborers  and  small  farmers  into  immediate  anxiety  and  wide 
distress,  so  that  by  December  thousands  were  living  on 
wretched  food  made  largely  of  daikon  and  leaves  and  bitter 
acorns.  Even  this  failed  as  soon  as  snow  fell,  and  before  the 
old  year  had  passed,  it  was  carefully  calculated  that  680,000 
people  were  facing  extreme  conditions.  The  prefectural 
authorities  meantime  were  studying  the  causes  of  the  famine, 
and  tabulating  ths  exact  condition  of  every  country  village, 
and  indeed  of  every  suffering  family.  They  were  also  planning 
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relief  on  scientific  lines,  by  public  works  which  would  add  to 
the  acreage  of  arable  land,  by  better  roads,  and  by  en 
couraging  new  industries,  and  at  the  same  time  were  making 
preparations  to  give  free  food  to  those  who  were  in  absolute 
need. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  committee  was  the  first  to  dis 
tribute  food  through  the  three  provinces.  In  doing  this  work, 
the  authorities  gave  us  every  possible  assistance  and  everything 
was  done  in  full  consultation  with  them.  Without  their  sympa 
thetic  direction  our  work  would  necessarily  have  been  done 
in  a  miserable  manner.  They  placed  their  carefully  collected 
statistics  in  our  hands  so  that  we  knew  the  exact  needs  of 
every  country  and  village.  They  gave  us  letters  of  introduction 
to  the  country  chiefs,  and  whenever  we  wished,  to  the  heads  of 
villages.  The  prefecturat  offices  fixed  for  us  the  proportion  of 
aid  each  county  should  receive,  so  that  out  of  every  thousand 
yen  distributed  each  county  got  its  share.  Our  committee  was 
thus  placed  in  direct  relations  with  over  forty  centers  in  the 
famine  region,  all  of  which  we  personally  visited  and  inspected. 
Our  appeals  and  reports  were  based  on  these  inspections  to 
gether  with  government  statistics.  We  were  careful  to  make 
no  exaggerated  statements  and  to  stick  to  facts.  We  took  pains 
that  our  appeals  and  reports  should  go  through  the  representa 
tives  of  different  countries,  especially  those  of  the  United  States 
and  England,  to  their  home  governments,  and  on  these  were 
based  the  appeals  that  brought  such  generous  sums  by  cable 
from  these  two  lands. 

Our  first  distribution  of  food-funds  took  place  in  January 
when  snows  were  deep,  the  cold  intense,  and  many  villages 
were  almost  buried  under  the  heavy  drifts.  At  that  time 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  were  in  peril  from  starvation  and 
freezing.  It  is  true  that  there  were  several  cases  of  death,  but 
death  from  actual  starvation  alone  was  very  rare  indeed.  The 
death  rate  is  being  carefully  watched  by  the  authorities  and  will 
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be  fully  known  in  a  year  or  two.  Every  precaution  against 
contagious  diseases  has  been  taken. 

Our  committee  (composed  of  six  missionaries,  and  one 
professor  in  the  Government  College,  and  representing  seven 
denominations  and  three  countries)  has  raised  in  all  over  yen 
100,000  and  has  thus  far  made  (April,  23)  four  distributions  of 
yen  84,000,  of  which  over  one-half  came  from  the  United  States. 

Funds  raised  by  Japanese,  including  the  Imperial  gift  of 
yen  50,000,  amount  to  about  yen  400,000.  Funds  voted  by 
local  governments  to  be  used  in  public  works  run  up  to  about 
4,000,000.  National  and  local  taxes  have  been  remitted  to 
the  extent  of  yen  2,000,000. 

The  famine  threatened  to  close  up  local  primary  schools, 
hundreds  of  children  being  underfed  and  unable  to  attend 
school,  while  the  teachers'  salaries  were  several  months  behind 
date.  The  Central  Government  however  has  loaned  money 
for  teachers'  salaries,  and  destitute  children  are  fed  once  or 
twice  daily  at  the  schools. 

About  500  of  these  children  have  been  gathered  and  sent 
to  the  Okayama  Orphanage,  and  a  Refuge  has  been  established 
in  Sendai  in  which  some  300  have  been  received.  Still  more 
are  being  sent  to  the  Yokohama  Orphanage.  This  work  of 
caring  for  the  children  is  done  by  the  committee  formed  from 
the  pastors  of  the  city,  and  they  have  also  collected  considera 
ble  money  with  which  they  have  made  many  personal  visits  of 
relief  in  some  of  the  remotest  villages. 

Baron  Ozawa,  Vice  President  of  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
visited  the  three  provinces  recently  in  order  to  get  the  neces 
sary  materials  for  a  report  to  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  the 
United  States.  He  told  one  committee  that  all  the  money 
thus  received  had  been  kept  in  a  separate  account,  and  that  all 
who  had  received  this  aid  were  informed  as  to  the  generous 
donors. 

The  local  authorities  deserve  the  greatest  praise  for  their 
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careful  and  scientific  methods  of  relief.  There  has  been  great 
suffering  on  the  part  of  over  half  a  million  of  people,  but  in 
this  large  army  of  destitute  people,  there  has  been  no  ir 
responsible  distribution  of  food,  and  none  have  been  left  to 
actual  starvation.  Temporary  work  has  been  provided  for  the 
large  majority  that  they  might  'not  lose  their  self-respect. 
Receipts  are  taken  from  every  one  who  accepts  food.  There 
have  been  no  riots  nor  increase  of  crime.  Many  families,  it  is 
true,  are  badly  broken  up,  the  bread  winners  having  fled  in 
many  cases  to  the  Hokkaido. 

The  international  sympathy  displayed  towards  Japan  is 
unparallelled.  More  foreign  money  went  to  the  Indian  sufferers 
in  their  recent  famine  than  has  come  to  Japan.  But  it  went 
there  largely  from  pity  we  may  say.  The  money  that  has 
come  to  Japan  is  an  expression  of  true  international  sympathy, 
and  so  it  has  been  received  by  this  high-spirited  nation  with 
real  gratitude.  It  has  become  one  more  bond  to  bind  together 
the  Great  East  and  the  Great  West.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
Providence  that  lies  deep  in  this  temporary  calamity. 


AMONG  RUSSIAN  PRISONERS. 


When  the  Russian  prisoners  began  to  arrive  in  Japan 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  what  could  be  done  for  their  welfare. 
It  was  ascertained  that  there  was  but  a  small  portion  of  them 
who  were  able  to  read,  and  they  were  being  supplied  to  some 
extent  by  the  head  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Japan. 

There  was  however  an  opportunity  for  the  distribution  of 
some  Russian,  German,  French,  and  Hebrew  Bibles  and 
Testaments  which  were  gratefully  received.  In  compliance 
also  with  a  request  from  those  who  were  Lutherans,  or 
Protestants,  and  who  could  speak  the  German  Language,  a 
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grant  of  German  hymn  books  was  obtained  and  distributed 
among  them.  These  were  much  prized,  and  very  useful  in 
helping  to  comfort  and  cheer  them  in  their  weeks  and  months 
of  confinement. 

Visits  were  made  to  different  companies  of  the  prisoners 
by  the  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  ;  and  he  was 
everywhere  most  heartily  welcomed.  Owing  to  the  restric 
tions  of  the  Japanese  authorities,  and  the  fact  that  only  a  very 
few  were  able  to  understand  the  English  language  at  all,  it 
was  impossible  to  do  any  extensive  religious  work  among  them. 

In  some  places  chapels  were  erected  for  religious 
worship  ;  and  in  others  apartments  were  fitted  up  for  that 
purpose  and  several  of  the  Japanese  priests  of  the  Greek 
church  were  set  apart  by  the  Bishop  for  ministration  to  the 
spiritual  need  of  the  prisoners.  Such  services  were  much 
appreciated,  and  tended  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  men,  as 
well  as,  relieve  the  monotony  of  their  life.  For  the  Protestants 
at  Narashino,  who  were  mostly  of  German  origin,  Rev.  Mr. 
llauch  of  the  Evangelical  Association  Mission,  was  able  to 
conduct  several  services,  which  proved  to  be  very  accep 
table. 

At  Osaka,  Miss  Huhold  of  the  English  Mission,  found 
1,000  German  speaking  prisoners;  and  was  able  to  open 
regular  work  among  them,  consisting  of  a  weekly  Bible  class 
of  about  400 ;  of  which  number  some  were  Jews.  Of  these 
men  she  writes :  "  No  one  could  wish  for  better  listeners. 
Their  eyes  hang  on  my  lips  and  they  listen  with  the  utmost 
solemnity.  Words  can  not  express  how  grateful  they  are  and 
how  they  thank  me  each  time  when  I  say  '  Good  bye  '  to 
them  ".  One  of  the  Jews  has  asked  to  be  baptised. 

In  addition  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  Miss  Huhold 
distributed  100  German  Testaments,  40  German  Bibles,  8 
Hebrew  Testaments  900  Russian  Psalm  books,  and  about 
25,000  Russian  tracts. 
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Finding  that  there  was  need  of  something  to  divert  their 
minds  from  their  unhappy  condition;  an  appeal  was  made  for 
illustrated  papers  and  magazines,  and  various  contributions 
were  received  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  These 
were  sent  to  different  groups  and  afforded  much  pleasure. 

The  following  are  copies,  or  extracts,  from  letters  received, 
some  of  which  are  translations. 

"  Himeji,  December  2ist,  1905. 

"  We  have  heard  of  your  kindness  in  sending  us  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers  to  comfort  us  in  our  captivity,  and 
to  give  us  the  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  ;  and  of  thus 
improving  this  favorable  opportunity  that  the  Lord  our  God 
has  kindly  given  to  us  to  improve  our  minds,  to  fit  us  for  more 
intelligent  service,  that  we  may  live  worthily  in  this  present 
age,  and  in  ages  to  come  may  show  forth  the  goodness  of 
the  Lord  Our  God." 

LEO  KILBAC. 
JACOB  LUBENSKY. 
GREGORY  KARENSNOKOFF. 
"Himeji,  Dec.  I5th,  1905. 

"  The  German  Hymn  books  which  you  so  kindly  sent  us 
arrived ;  as  also  the  Scriptures,  for  which  accept  our  most 
hearty  thanks.  We  are  exceedingly  thankful;  though  so  far 
away  from  home,  that  we  were  supplied  with  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Once  more  our  sincere  thanks. 

War  prisoners  in  Japan." 
"Nagoya,  July  2ist  1905. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  the  parcel  of  reading 
matter  that  you  so  kindly  addressed  to  me  and  my  comrades, 
and  we  hasten  to  forward  to  you  our  deepest  thanks  for  this 
new  mark  of  sympathy. 

"  What  touches  us  most  is  the  intention  to  comfort  us ; 
and  the  feeling  of  compassion  that  people  to  whom  we  are 
nothing  more  than  strangers  show  us  in  these  sorrowful  days ; 
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and  we  beg  you  to  submit  to  the  kind  donors  the  expression 
of  our  sincere  and  most  thankful  feelings. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  VON  WAUL, 
LIEUT.  OF  COSSACKS." 
"Narashino,  Oct.  24th,  1905. 
"  Honored  and  Revered  Sir : 

I  herewith  desire  to  express  our  most  sincere  thanks  for 
your  kindness  in  sending  us  some  German  Hymn  books,  as 
also  some  illustrated  magazines.  To  be  so  kindly  remembered 
caused  great  joy  among  us  all. 

With  many  thousand  thanks ; 
Sincerely  yours, 

HERMAN  ZIELKE." 
"  Narashino,  Sept.  2Oth  1905. 

"  Before  setting  out  for  home  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you  our  thanks  for  your  consideration  and  kindness.  All 
the  papers  have  been  received  and  have  given  much  pleasure 
to  us  ; — especially  those  in  the  French  language.  Unfortunate 
ly  we  have  had  but  few  men  who  could  read  English.  But  we 
have  all  looked  at  the  illustrations  with  great  pleasure. 

We  very  much  regret  that  we  cannot  see  you  and  express 
our  thanks  in  person.  With  great  regard  I  have  the  honor 

to  be  etc ; 

M.  KRYLOFF, 

Clerk  of  the  library  for  the  Prisoners." 

FROM  THE  COMMANDER  OF  THE  RUSSIAN 
FLEET  AT  PORT  ARTHUR. 

"  Nagoya,  Oct.   i$th  1905. 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Loomis, 

Again  and  again  I  received  books  and  journals,  German, 
Italian  and  English  from  you.  I  thank  you  very  much. 
Believe  me  I  will  never  forget  all  you  have  done  for  me  and 
my  comrades. 
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Hoping  you  are  quite  well,  and  thanking  you  once  more 
for  your  kindness ;  and  wishing  you  and  your  family  all  the  best ; 
I  remain ;  yours  sincerely, 

R.  Wiren" 

FROM    THE    HEAD    OF   THE    GREEK    CHURCH    IN    JAPAN 

"Tokyo  August,   I3th,   1905. 
"  Dear  and  Rev.  Mr.  Loomis, 

On  part  of  the  prisoners  and  of  myself  I  beg  to  ex 
press  to  you  and  your  American  friends  the  most  sincere 
and  warm  thanks  for  the  books  and  periodicals  so  abundantly 
coming  from  America  for  the  prisoners. 

After  receiving,  I  send  directly,   without  any  examination, 
to  the  places  where  there  are  officers  who  can  read  English. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  all  this  is  quite  good  for  reading. 
With  respect  and  thanks  ; 

Your  very  affectionately, 

BISHOP  NICOLAI  " 


WORK  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE. 


The  first  event  of  importance  for  the  year  1904  was  the 
re-engagement  of  our  temperance  evangelist.  Rev.  K.  Mi- 
yama,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  the  raising  of  a  Guarantee 
Fund  for  his  support.  During  the  year  Rev.  Miyama  has 
carried  on  earnest  and  successful  temperance  campaigns  in 
Tokyo  and  vicinity,  in  Tokaido,  Mino,  Hida,  Kyoto,  Osaka, 
and  Kobe,  and  in  Sendai,  Akita,  Ichinoseki,  and  other  places. 

In  February  a  Manifesto  was  issued  having  in  view  the 
carrying  out  of  a  General  Temperance  Movement  that  the 
whole  nation  might  be  induced  to  give  up  drinking  and  smok 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  War  Funds,  the  Red 
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Cross  Society,  and  to  the  relief  of  Soldiers'  Families.  In  this 
connection  a  War  Temperance  Society,  the  "  Senji  Kinshu 
Kwai,"  was  organised.  Its  prime  object  is  the  dissemination 
of  temperance  principles  during  the  war  and  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  the  above  manifesto.  This  movement  met  with  success 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  promoters.  Many 
hundreds  have  joined  its  ranks  and  several  hundred  yen  have 
been  raised  and  invested  in  War  Bonds. 

At  our  Annual  Meeting  last  October,  thirty-five  delegates, 
representing  seventeen  auxiliary  societies  were  present.  The 
statistical  report  shows  the  year's  expenditures  to  be  yen 
2,887.12.  The  number  of  affiliating  societies  is  98,  an  increase 
of  18  for  the  year,  with  a  membership  of  8,517,  an  increase  of 
1,495.  Our  National  organ,  the  Kuni  No  Hikari,  issued  during 
the  year  38,450  copies,  an  average  of  3,204  monthly,  and  an 
increase  of  2,500  copies  over  last  year. 

Eight  new  publications  aggregating  101,000  copies,  and 
5,000  picture  postcards  have  been  printed  and  put  into  circula 
tion.  These  are  as  follows :  Soldiers  and  Temperance  ;  Ex 
hortation  to  Total  Abstinence  for  the  purpose  of  Raising  a 
War  Fund  ;  Conviction  of  Col.  Naito  on  the  Evils  of  Alcohol ; 
Practical  Catechism  on  Temperance  ;  A  Profitable  Dream ;  A 
Study  in  Faces  ;  Sake  is  a  Poison  ;  Man  and  Alcohol.  26,000 
copies  were  distributed  among  soldiers  and  sailors.  About 
300  text-books  have  been  sold. 

Under  Registration,  we  have  to  record  as  indications  of  the 
growing  interest  and  permanent  progress  of  the  temperance 
reform  in  Government  circles — A  petition  praying  for  the  dis 
continuance  of  the  ancient  and  well  established  custom  of 
bestowing  Sake  cups  of  gold,  silver  or  wood  upon  those  who 
perform  meritorious  deeds  for  the  State,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  Petition  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
was  reported  to  the  President  of  the  House  with  favorable  re 
commendations. 
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The  Bill  for  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  and  all  kinds  of 
liquors  to  minors,  introduced  by  Hon.  Sho  Nemoto,  after  pas 
sing  the  Committee  and  the  House  of  Representatives  met  its 
defeat  in  the  House  of  Peers  with  a  vote  of  only  1 06  against 
to  97  in  its  favor,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Education 
al  Department. 

In  a  review  of  the  past  months  we  find  that  in  many  in 
stances  temperance  instruction  has  been  the  opening  wedge 
for  the  reception  of  Christ.  On  a  recent  Sunday  at  a  church  in 
Tokyo  ten  persons  were  baptised,  all  of  whom  were  the  fruit 

of  temperance  endeavor. 

Communicated. 


THE  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE 
UNION. 


The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  a  world 
wide  organisation  of  Christian  women  banded  together  for  the 
protection  of  the  home,  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and 
the  triumph  of  Christ's  Golden  Rule  in  custom  and  in  law. 

The  work  of  the  organisation  is  embraced  under  the 
following  heads: — i,  Organisation;  2,  Evangelistic;  3,  Pre 
ventive  ;  4,  Educational ;  5,  Social ;  6,  Legal. 

Under  these  six  chief  divisions  are  grouped  various 
departments,  each  under  the  charge  of  a  National  Superintend 
ent,  and  wherever  possible  a  Local  Superintendent  in  the 
respective  towns  and  cities  where  unions  exist.  The  total 
number  of  these  departments  is  forty,  of  which  twenty-two  of 
the  more  important  are  receiving  the  attention  of  the  Japanese 
Union. 

The  basis  of  membership  is  the  singing  of  a  total  abstin 
ence  pledge  against  all  alcoholic  liquors,  tobacco  and  opium, 
and  the  payment  of  annual  dues. 
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At  the  twelfth  annual  convention  held  last  July  fifty- 
seven  delegates  were  in  attendance,  representative  of  all  parts 
of  the  country  but  the  extreme  north.  For  the  first  time  in 
seventeen  years,  superintendents  of  departments  were  present 
in  person,  with  one  exception,  each  reading  her  own  report, 
and  trying  to  gain  all  the  information  possible  concerning  the 
work  of  the  department.  The  handsomely  embroidered  silk 
banner  offered  for  the  largest  percentage  of  increase  in  due- 
paying  members  was  won  by  the  Osaka  Union  which  had 
made  a  gain  of  150  new  members,  now  having  a  total  of  671 
active,  and  29  honorary  members.  This  union  also  won  the 
prize  of  five  yen  for  most  department  work  reported.  It  has 
been  active  in  ten  departments,  has  raised  yen  1,622.12,  and 
expended  yen  929.40  during  the  year. 

Fifty  of  the  sixty- three  local  unions  reported  a  membership 
of  2,804,  of  whom  775  were  gained  the  past  year.  Of  these 
unions  fifteen  are  Young  Women's  Branches  with  a  membership 
of  about  seven  hundred. 

The  National  Constitution  was  revised  and  unanimously 
adopted.  A  uniform  constitution  for  local  societies  was  also 
drafted  and  recommended.  The  name  of  the  society  was 
changed  from  Japanese  Women's  Temperance  Union  to  Japanese 
Christian  Woman's  Temperance  Union. 

Two  meetings  held  for  young  women  were  especially 
helpful.  A  discussion  of  methods  was  followed  by  the  adop 
tion  of  seven  departments  as  practical  to  "  Y  Circles "  in 
Mission  schools.  A  physical  culture  drill  given  by  a  class  of 
girls  under  Miss  Inoguchi  of  the  Tokyo  Higher  Normal  School 
gave  a  glimpse  into  this  feature  of  our  work. 

As  we  review  the  past  months  we  find  the  following 
Departments  worthy  of  special  mention  : 

In  addition  to  many  other  things,  the  Evangelistic  Depart 
ment  has  prepared  and  published  six  leaflets,  aggregating 
30,000  copies. 
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Seventy-five  thousand  copies  of  two  splendid  leaflets  for 
young  men  have  been  printed  and  widely  distributed.  Purity 
pledges  have  also  been  prepared.  A  dozen  gentlemen,  seven 
of  whom  are  teachers  in  Government  schools,  have  done  more 
or  less  to  promote  this  work. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  held  under  the  Department  of 
Mothers'  Meetings,  at  which  100  women  were  present,  25  differ 
ent  centres  or  cities  reported  holding  such  meetings.  Many 
of  these  centres  consist  of  several  groups  of  mothers  who  meet 
monthly  for  the  discussion  and  study  of  subjects  pertaining  to 
the  care  and  improvement  of  the  home  and  its  inmates.  The 
number  of  women  connected  with  each  circle  ranges  from  ten 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  avarage  attendance  being  about 
twenty-five.  One  important  result  noticed  is  the  influence  that 
is  beginning  to  be  exerted  upon  the  schools  and  upon  the 
teachers  through  these  mothers'  meetings. 

The  completion  of  the  Okubo  Jiai  Kan,  or  Rescue  Home, 
at  a  cost  vtyen  5,318.10,  and  the  subsequent  dedication  of  the 
same  last  May  was  a  most  important  event.  This  Home, 
capable  of  caring  for  forty  girls  is  now  recognised  by  the  Go 
vernment  as  a  benevolent  institution.  During  the  year  fourteen 
girls  have  been  in  the  Home.  A  Bible  lesson,  and  two  hours, 
morning  and  evening,  secular  instruction  in  the  regular  Common 
School  course  are  given  daily.  House-work,  sewing  and  knit 
ting  are  taught,  and  the  household  has  been  clothed  from  the 
proceeds  of  this  labor.  Two  of  the  older  girls  and  the  assist 
ant  care-taker  have  become  Christians  and  have  been  received 
into  the  Tsunohazu  Church,  A  monthly  expense  of  Fifty  yen 
is  incurred  in  running  the  Home,  which  is  met  by  private  sub 
scriptions. 

For  the  children  in  the  Loyal  Temperance  Legion  (un- 
reported  last  year)  in  less  than  eighteen  months  the  following 
helps  have  been  translated  or  originally  prepared  ;— Constitu 
tions,  hand-bills  or  advertisements  for  first  meeting,  ensigns, 
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record  blanks,  pledge-cards,  metal  and  ribbon  badges,  banner 
ets,  eight  leaflets,  thirteen  songs,  an  order  of  service,  the 
lesson  manual  "  Scientific  Temperance  Lessons  for  Little  Folks/' 
at  an  expense  of  yen  167.62.  Leaflets  and  helps  to  the  number 
of  15,206  have  been  sold  or  given  away.  The  Children's 
Herald,  a  small  four  page  monthly  published  by  the  Mercy 
and  Sunday  School  Departments  published  its  first  i;ooo 
copies  in  December. 

There  are  now  17  well  organised  children's  societies  with 
a  membership  of  870  (an  increase  of  over  500  for  the  year). 
These  meet  once  a  month. 

In  our  work  for  the  Soldiers,  which  began  February, 
1905,  our  chief  effort  was  the  sending  of  "comfort  bags" 
to  the  men  at  the  front.  Twenty-two  thousand  of  these  bags 
containing  many  useful  articles  as  well  as  literature,  have 
already  gone,  and  10,000  more  are  nearly  packed  ready  to 
send. 

In  these  bags  have  been  placed  43,300  purity  leaflets, 
16,000  pledges.  48,500  temperance  leaflets  and  letters,  40,000 
gospels,  40,000  religious  leaflets  and  small  books,  and  13,200 
four  page  song  leaflets,  or  a  total  of  201,000  copies  of  tem 
perance  and  religious  literature.  The  amount  expended  thus 
far  is  yen  546.84,  but  this  does  not  include  the  large  dona 
tions  of  religious  literature  and  song  leaflets  given  by  the  Bible 
Societies  and  the  Baptist  Mission,  nor  the  labor  of  dozens  of 
persons  who  have  given  their  services  to  prepare  the  "  comfort 
bags  "  for  shipment 

In  connection  with  this  work  committees  were  sent  to 
greet  and  to  welcome  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Battleships 
Nisshin  and  Kasuga,  and  the  delegation  of  Red  Cross  nurses 
from  America.  Appropriate  gifts  were  presented  to  each 
party. 

Under  the  Flower  Mission  Department,  in  many  cities  com 
mittees  of  our  members  visit  regularly  each  week  or  month, 
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the  general  hospitals  as  well  as  the  military,  and  distribute 
literature,  flowers,  with  scripture  texts  attached,  aud  picture- 
cards.  One  society  has  undertaken  the  making  of  300  hospital 
robes  for  soldiers. 

The  third  Sunday  of  last  June  was  observed  as  Red  Letter 
Day  by  a  number  of  the  Tokyo  societies,  who  in  addition  to- 
the  distribution  of  flowers  etc.,  held  short  and  interesting  gospel 
temperance  services  in  several  of  the  city  hospitals.  Four 
hundred  growing  plants  were  given  away  on  this  occasion. 

Under  Temperance  Literature,  (unreported  last  year)  since 
March  1903  there  have  been  56  new  temperance  helps  pudlish- 
ed,  consisting  of  small  books,  manuals,  leaflets,  pledge-cards, 
etc.  Of  this  number  43  have  been  put  out  by  the  W.C.T.U., 
10  by  the  National  Temperance  League,  and  3  by  others. 

For  1904  our  Society  has  published  in  Japanese  218,500 
copies,  at  an  expense  of  over  yen  591.36,  besides  yen  62.63  for 
miscellaneous  helps.  This  includes  yen  238.12  donated  to  the 
Soldiers  Department.  In  addition  to  this  sum  of  yen  142.85  has 
been  expended  for  English  literature  and  helps,  the  most  of 
which  has  been  given  away,  together  with  large  donations  of 
literature  from  workers  in  America,  of  which  no  record  has  been 
kept.  The  total  amount  received  for  both  kinds  of  literature 
sold  is  but  yen  162.94.  Our  national  organ,  the  Woman's 
Herald,  a  forty-four  page  magazine,  publishes  1,400  copies 
monthly,  or  16,800  for  the  year. 

Not  a  little  credit  should  be  given  to  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty  odd  missionary  ladies,  members  of  the  Foreign  Auxiliary 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  who  have  given  so  liberally  of  their  time,  means 
and  energy,  to  assist  the  native  workers  in  their  efforts  for  the 
temperance  cause.  Without  their  co-operation  and  valuable 
assistance  the  year's  summary  of  work  accomplished  would  be 
very  much  less. 

KARA  G.  SMART, 
World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  Representative  in  Japan. 
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The  paramount  importance  of  the  work  among  soldiers, 
elsewhere  recounted,  necessitated  the  concentration  of  our 
chief  forces  upon  it,  but  the  year  has  been  one  of  growth  in 
the  regular  departments  also. 

Religious.  The  most  striking  event  was  the  Summer 
Conference  at  Kobe,  which  excelled  any  conference  of  the  past 
ten  years  in  spiritual  intensity  and  in  attendance, — 300.  On 
one  evening,  July  25th,  the  spontaneous  prayer  meeting,  grow 
ing  out  of  an  address  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  affected  the  men's 
lives  so  deeply  that  they  forthwith  banded  themselves  togeth 
er  as  the  Twenty-fifth  Day  Band,  in  order  by  correspondence 
and  prayer  to  fan  the  flame  there  kindled.  The  fruit  of  this 
and  other  events  has  been  a  revival  in  several  associations 
followed  by  evangelistic  activity  and  conversions.  Bands  of 
students  and  young  graduates  have  gone  out  during  the  vaca 
tions  to  hold  meetings  in  smaller  student  centers.  The  affilia 
tion  of  the  student  associations  in  the  Kyoto  Imperial  Univer 
sity  and  Tokyo  Higher  Normal  College  with  the  National 
Union,  has  helped  them  and  the  whole  movement.  There  are 
now  58  student  associations,  containing  870  active  and  385 
associate  members. 

City  Associations.  The  chief  advances  in  the  city  asso 
ciations  have  been  in  the  direction  of  secretaries,  buildings 
and  membership.  New  secretaries  have  been  secured  at 
Nagasaki,  Messrs.  Davis  and  Ebina,  and  at  Tokyo,  Messrs. 
Yamamotoand  Hirayama.  But  these  gains  have  been  somewhat 
onset  by  the  relinquishment  of  Secretary  Nivva,  after  fourteen 
years  of  service,  to  become  principal  of  the  Doshisha  University, 
a  mingled  pain  and  pleasure.  There  are  now  five  men  in 
training  for  the  secretaryship  under  the  scholarship  plan.  The 
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building  at  Nagasaki  has  been  erected  with  funds  raised  by 
Dr.  Sasamori  and  others  in  America  an  1  Japan  at  a  cost  of 
yen  28,000.  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  in  May  1905,  offered 
$25,000  for  a  building  in  Kyoto,  if  Kyoto  citizens  would  pro 
vide  a  site.  The  Sendai  Association  acquired  a  small  hall  and 
dormitory  after  prolonged  effort.  Three  associations  have  been 
granted  papers  of  incorporation  as  juridical  persons. 

The  Tokyo  Association  has  made  the  most  striking  gains 
in  membership,  growing  from  485  in  September  1905  to  1,001 
in  March  1906,  the  largest  number  in  its  history.  There  are 
now  nine  city  associations  with  1,900  members.  The  recep 
tions  to  apprentices  and  clerks,  begun  in  Tokyo,  have  been 
successfully  imitated  at  Kobe  and  Kyoto.  The  visits  of  T.  D. 
Patton,  secretary  at  Calcutta,  and  of  Robert  Weidensall, 
for  37  years  a  secretary  in  America,  did  much  to  inspire  and 
educate  the  secretaries  and  boards  of  directors.  Among  the 
noteworthy  public  meetings  have  been  those  addressed  by 
Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan  at  Kyoto  and  Tokyo  associations.  The 
regular  weekly  religious  meetings  and  Bible  classes  have  been 
well  sustained  by  almost  all  the  associations. 

Association  Teachers.  Prominent  among  the  forces  of 
evangelism  among  students  have  been  the  twenty  Association 
teachers  of  English  in  government  schools.  In  several  hitherto 
apparently  barren  Buddhist  towns  there  have  been  during 
the  past  year  groups  of  from  two  to  twenty-four  students 
baptised,  the  most  noteworthy  places  being  Hagi  and  Hachi- 
man.  In  the  latter  place  Buddhists  stirred  up  vigorous  opposi 
tion  for  some  time.  But  the  manifest  reform  effected  in  the 
character  of  whole  classes  has  changed  hostility  into  co 
operation  or  tolerance.  In  addition  to  the  regular  group  of 
teachers,  there  have  been  three  Princeton  men  who  came  out 
for  a  year,  giving  the  larger  part  of  their  time  to  the  city 
associations  in  Osaka,  Kyoto  and  Yokohama,  in  the  capacity 
of  self-supporting  associate  secretaries.  The  thoroughness 
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of  the  English  teaching  has  been  enhanced  by  the  preparation 
by  teachers  and  secretaries,  of  "  Suggestions  for  Teachers  of 
English  in  Middle  Schools  "  and  "  Conditions,  Opportunities 
and  Work  of  the  Association  Teachers  in  Japan."  The  annual 
conference  of  the  teachers,  at  Komoro,  was  a  great  inpiration 
to  the  50  teachers  and  missionaries  present,  along  both 
spiritual  and  educational  lines. 

Publications.  The  brisk  demand  for  good  books  has  been 
served  by  the  translation  of  Dr.  Stall's  "  What  a  Young  Man 
Ought  to  Know  "  which  has  gone  into  the  second  edition  ;  Dr. 
D.  Sargent's  "  Health,  Strength  and  Power  ";  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan's 
"Prince  of  Peace";  President  H.  C.  King's  "  The  Fight  for 
Character  ";  the  latter  two  in  English  and  Japanese  combined. 

Influencing  China  and  India.  The  dominance  of  Japan 
in  the  political  and  military  spheres  has  made  the  Association 
movement  in  Japan  in  some  ways  the  leader  of  the  movements 
throughout  the  Orient.  There  has  grown  up  in  China  and 
India  especially  an  alarming  disposition  to  argue  that  since 
Japan  is  a  non- Christian  nation  and  has  nevertheless  become 
the  equal  in  many  respects  of  Western  powers,  therefore, 
Christianity  is  unnecessary.  To  counteract  such  sophistry,  at 
the  request  of  the  Chinese  and  Indian  Association  movements, 
we  have  collected  testimonials  by  eminent  Japanese  regarding 
the  influence  of  Christianity  on  Japan  and  upon  their  own 
lives.  These  have  been  distributed  widely  in  both  the  verna 
cular  and  English.  At  the  same  time,  a  book  regarding  the 
influence  of  Christianity  in  Japan  has  been  arranged  for,  which 
will  be  printed  both  in  China  and  Japan.  It  is  now  being  written 
by  Mr.  Y.  Yamaji.  Furthermore,  two  lecturers  were  despatched 
to  India,  namely,  Messrs.  Motoda  and  Harada,  in  order  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  large  place  that  Christian  ideas  and  institu 
tions  have  already  played  in  Japan  and  the  indispensability  of 
Christianity  for  the  solution  of  Japan's  moral  and  spiritual 
problems. 
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Chinese  Students  in  Tokyo.  The  presence  of  10,000 
Chinese  students  in  Tokyo,  selected  from  among  the  brightest 
in  the  Empire,  is  a  standing  challenge  to  Christian  forces.  If 
they  are  not  leavened  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  they  will 
go  back  to  China  filled  with  ideas  such  as  preceded  the  French 
Revolution  ; — the  rights  of  man,  the  superfluity  of  religion  for 
the  educated  and  the  feeling  that  they  are  called  to  revolu 
tionise  China  on  a  materialistic  basis.  The  necessity  for  work 
among  them  has  been  keenly  felt  by  many,  but  on  account  of 
political  and  linguistic  difficulties  nothing  has  been  attempted 
on  an  adequate  scale,  although  the  Association  made  some 
preparations  to  undertake  work  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  But  in  December  1905,  secretaries  Lyon  and  Chang 
came  over  from  China  and  in  co-operation  with  secretaries 
here,  thoroughly  investigated  the  situation.  As  a  result,  it  has 
been  determined  to  open  educational  and  religious  work  in  the 
spring,  with  a  Chinese  and  a  Chinese  speaking  foreign  secre 
tary  in  charge.  As  Timothy  Richard  remarked,  the  Associa 
tion  movement  in  China  could  well  afford  to  send  its  ablest 
secretary  to  work  in  Tokyo,  since,  as  the  students  now  in 
Tokyo  go,  so  in  large  measure  will  go  the  whole  Chinese 
Empire. 

International  Relationships.  Our  movement  was  repre 
sented  at  the  World's  Convention  at  Paris  by  Presidents 
Honda  and  Ibuka,  Messrs.  Gorai  and  Fisher.  The  same 
delegates  with  the  addition  of  J.  M.  Davis  were  present  at  the 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation  Conference  in  Holland. 
At  both  places  the  Japanese  delegates  were  eagerly  listened 
to.  Subsequently,  Messrs.  Honda  and  Ibuka  aroused  much 
interest  in  the  Far  East  among  the  associations  of  the  Contin 
ent,  Great  Britain,  and  America.  The  place  of  Japan  in  the 
world  movement  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  next  Federa 
tion  Conference  is  to  be  in  Tokyo  in  April,  1907. 
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THE  ARMY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  JAPANESE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


ORIGIN  : — When  at  the  end  of  the  year  1903,  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan  became  imminent,  the  leaders  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  considered  the  possibility  of  work 
in  behalf  of  the  Japanese  army  similar  to  that  which  had 
proved  so  effective  in  the  experience  of  the  American  associa 
tions  during  the  Spanish  American  War  and  the  British 
associations  during  the  South  African  War.  Owing  to  the 
well-known  fact  that  Christian  propaganda,  because  regarded 
as  a  menace  to  the  loyalty  of  the  troops,  had  always  been 
rigidly  excluded  from  the  army,  it  seemed  very  doubtful 
whether  there  would  be  opportunity  for  any  very  extensive 
work.  However,  it  was  resolved,  January  1904,  that  just  so 
far  as  opportunity  offered  the  Association  would  seek  to 
establish  its  work  among  the  troops.  Soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  war  it  was  given  out  more  or  less  officially  that  just  as 
the  Buddhist  chaplains  had  been  sent  with  the  army  there 
would  be  an  opportunity  for  perhaps  six  Japanese  Christians 
to  go  to  the  front  as  "  imonshi  "  or  comforters.  The  nomina 
tion  of  these  comforters  or  chaplains  was  naturally  a  function 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

Relation  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  .-—Obviously  it  was 
not  wise  for  two  organisations  to  compete  for  the  opportunity 
thus  offered  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
set  aside  the  plan  for  a  distinctively  Association  work,  with 
the  thought  that  if  they  were  represented  in  the  number 
of  the  Christian  chaplains,  their  secretaries  thus  chosen  might 
carry  on  a  work  of  the  Association  type  at  some  one  point. 
Some  months  passed  during  which  little  or  no  progress  was 
made  beyond  the  selection  of  the  men  who  were  recommended 
to  the  Government  as  chaplains.  Finally  it  became  apparent 
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that  there  were  insuperable  obstacles  preventing  the  military 
authorities  from  putting  this  plan  into  effect.  The  Evangelical 
Alliance  then  sanctioned  the  proposal  of  the  Association  that 
the  latter  should  make  a  new  and  independent  application  to 
the  military  authorities  asking  for  permission  to  establish  at 
some  point  or  points  in  the  war  territory  work  for  the  troops 
similar  to  that  done  by  the  Army  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  the  West. 

Authorisation : — From  the  very  first  those  officials  to 
whom  the  plan  was  presented  expressed  approval,  but  it  was 
nevertheless  sufficiently  obvious  that  there  was  more  or  less 
distrust  of  the  motives  and  methods  of  this,  a  Christian  or 
ganisation.  Finally,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1904, 
official  permission  to  open  the  work  of  the  "  Soldier's  Comfort 
ing  Department  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Union  "  was  granted. 

Beginnings— Period  of  Distrust: — On  the  thirtieth  of 
August,  two  days  later,  three  secretaries,  Messrs.  J.  K.  Ochiai, 
Tamejiro  Takabatake,  and  C.  V.  Hibbard  sailed  from  Osaka 
with  a  tent  and  a  considerable  supply  of  writing  material, 
magazines  and  other  reading  matter,  tea,  games,  barber's  im 
plements,  soap,  etc.,  besides  a  phonograph.  Antung  was  chosen 
from  the  places  where  the  Association  was  authorised  to 
work  as  the  most  needy,  and  for  various  reasons  the  most 
suitable  place  at  which  to  make  a  start,  Arrived  there  it  was 
found  that  the  authorities  in  Tokyo  had  not  yet  communicated 
with  the  authorities  in  Antung  and  that  while  possibly  per 
mission  might  be  obtained  locally  for  the  Japanese  secretaries 
to  establish  and  carry  on  the  intended  enterprise,  still  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  secretary  could  not  be  permitted.  The 
whole  enterprise  was  clearly  regarded  with  suspicion  and 
disfavor.  The  party  returned  to  Chinampho,  also  in  the  terri 
tory  where  the  work  was  supposed  to  have  been  authorised 
and  whence  it  was  possible  to  communicate  the  situation  to 
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headquarters  in  Tokyo.  At  Chinampho  the  situation  was  less 
trying  and  the  commandant  provided  quarters  for  the  Associa 
tion  in  the  second  story  of  the  Japanese  civil  administration 
building.  As  soon  as  the  place  was  thrown  open  to  the 
soldiers  it  at  once  became  popular  ;  the  commandant  himself 
and  such  other  officers  as  were  in  Chinampho  being  frequent 
visitors.  After  ten  days  of  work  in  the  civil  administration 
building  and  visitation  of  the  local  military  hospital,  a  military 
telegram  from  Antung  invited  the  return  of  the  secretaries 
thither.  Commandant  Hoshida  endorsed  the  work  as  he  had 
seen  it  in  a  very  kindly  letter  of  thanks  and  provided  the 
secretaries  with  free  transportation  by  the  government  trans 
port  sailing  at  the  time.  On  the  second  arrival  in  Antung  the 
military  authorities  were  very  kind,  but  it  still  remained  to  win 
the  favor  of  the  common  soldiers  and  the  full  confidence  of 
the  officers. 

Establishment,  October  to  January  ;  Growth  in  Popular 
Favor:  —  During  the  first  few  days  the  foreign  secretary's 
appearance  in  the  street  was  greeted  by  exclamations 
of "  Russian,"  "  Russian  spy,"  and  the  first  callers  at  the 
Association  were  shy  and  suspicious.  As  the  days  and  weeks 
slipped  by  in  the  quiet  entertaining  of  those  who  called  and 
visiting  of  those  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals,  a  decided 
change  was  apparent.  In  that  dismal  city  of  dust,  dirt,  and 
vermin,  the  Association  soon  came  to  be  known  as  the  only 
comfortable  place  of  resort ;  from  sunrise  to  sunset  the  quarters 
were  never  empty  and  frequent  were  the  calls  from  the  hospital 
wards  for  the  visits  of  the  phonograph  and  the  cheering 
presence  of  the  secretaries  who  alone  had  time  and  made  it 
their  business  to  carry  a  little  pleasure  into  those  dreary  halls 
of  pain.  Officers  from  other  points  began  to  call  to  see  what 
the  work  was  like  and  soon  the  fame  of  the  Antung 
Christian  Comforting  Organisation  spread  among  the  troops  all 
through  the  neighboring  parts  of  Manchuria,  so  that  whenever 
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men  came  in  from  other  points  it  was  their  first  thought  to 
seek  out  and  visit  the  Association  where  they  could  get  a  cup 
of  tea,  see  the  daily  papers,  and  find  pleasant  society.  The 
attendance  grew  steadily  until  the  close  of  navigation.  Mean 
time,  Secretary  Ochiai  went  to  Yinkow  in  the  hope  of  opening 
work  there  and  the  local  commandant  at  Antung  secured 
permission  for  the  establishment  of  a  branch  at  Fengwancheng. 
The  Association  opened  its  doors  at  Yinkow  in  December  1904 
and  in  Fenwancheng  during  January  1905.  With  plants  in 
operation  at  these  three  above  mentioned  points,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Association  work  was  to  a  considerable  degree  esta 
blished  in  the  confidence  of  the  military  authorities. 

Period  of  Extention  ;  Increased   Confidence  : — With   the 
growth   of  the    enterprise,    some    weaknesses   of  administra 
tion  became  apparent.     First,   the  presence  of  foreigners  was 
embarassing  to  the  military  authorities  and  prevented  the  ex 
tension  of  the  work  into  the  actual  war  territory  ;  second,  the 
absence  of  any    one    responsible   head  of  the   whole  work  in 
Manchuria  handicapped   negotiations  with  the  authorities  and 
menaced  the  unity   of  the   movement.     Among  the  Japanese 
secretaries   were  men   of  conspicuous    ability,   and    therefore, 
despite  the  fact  that  half  the  funds  used  in  the  work  came  from 
abroad,    the    entire  administration   of    the  field    work  of  the 
Army  Department   was   turned  over   first  to  Mr.  J.  K.  Ochiai, 
and  in  turn  to  his  successors,  Messrs  Reiju  Fukuda  and  Shiroshi 
Otsuka.     Moreover,  it  was  made  the  policy  not  to  push  foreign 
secretaries  into   any  point  where   their  residence   was  not  al 
ready   permitted.       Mr.    Hibbard   had  been    resident    in    the 
Antung,  Fengwancheng  district  for  some  months  and  continued 
there  until  the  summer  of   1905.     Mr.  George    Gleason,  who 
had  been  within  the  war  territory  at  Neuchatun,  changed  his 
residence  to  the  neighboring   open   port  of  Yinkow.     Messrs. 
G.  S.  Phelps  and  J.  G.  Dunlop,  were  each  associated  with  the 
work  for  a  time,  and  were    also   resident  in  the  open  port  at 
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Yinkow.       Following   on   the   adoption    of   this    policy    the 
Japanese   secretaries  were  enabled  to  push   on  into  formerly 
inaccessible  territory.     Association  quarters  were  established  at 
Dairen,  Uaoyang,  Port  Arthur,  Yungling,  and  Mukden  in  the 
order  named.     In  addition  to  the  work  to  these  points,  travel 
ling  secretaries  with  tracts,  gospels,  the  phonograph,  and  with 
song,  music,  and  gospel  talks  were  enabled  to  cover  a  very  great 
deal  of  territory,  visit  lonely  garrisons,  and  penetrate  almost  to 
the  very  fighting  line.     At  first,  there  had  been  some  fears  lest 
the  Association  might  be  regarded  as  taking  undue  advantage 
of  the  favor  secured  through  their  material  services  to  carry  on 
a  Christian  propaganda.     But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  men 
prized  nothing  that  the  association  had  to  offer  more  highly 
than  the   simple  words  of  comfort   and  helpfulness   that  the 
secretaries  gave   in   their  Bible  talks  and  sermonettes.     This 
fact  was  not  overlooked,  and  when  with  peace  came  the  op 
portunity  for  the  more   intensive   work,  the  material  features 
were  less  emphasised,   though  never   in  any  sense  withdrawn, 
and  increasingly  the  attention  of  the  secretaries  was  given  to 
direct  evangelistic  speaking. 

Period  of    Intensive     Activity:      August    1905— March 
1 0,06:— As   the   troops   began   to    withdraw   from   Manchuria, 
what  with  the  prestige   that  the  Association  had  won,  with  the 
increased  accessibility  of  the  men  as  they  were  brought  back 
along  the  principal  line  of  the  railway  and  massed  at  the  points 
of  embarkation,  with  their  natural  tendency  to  relaxation  after 
the  rigors  of  the  two  years'  campaign,— with  all  these  favorable 
circumstances  came  the  great  opportunity  to  serve  the  soldiers 
of  the  nation  and  to  reveal  to  them  by  word  and  example  t 
true  nature  of  Christianity.     Men  were  so  stationed  along  tl 
railway  that  every  train  load  of  troops  by  night  or  by  day  v 
welcomed   at  least   once   on   the   journey  and   cheered 
familiar  music  and  a  short  Christian  talk,  while  at  the  term 
thanks  to  the  help   and  co-operation  of  the  military  officials, 
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great  halls  fully  equipped  were  provided  for  the  amusement 
and  instruction  of  the  returning  soldiers.  How  effective  this 
work  was  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  the  head  of  the  military 
police  at  Dairen.  who  said  that  before  the  establishment  of  the 
temperance  canteen  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  that  place,  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  officers 
to  slip  by  the  pickets  to  resort  to  the  disreputable  places  of 
amusement  in  the  city,  but  that  after  the  establishment  of  these 
respectable  places  of  amusement  there  were  never  more 
than  ten  men  in  a  day  who  sought  the  baser  places  in  the 
city.  The  extent  to  which  the  buildings  were  used  is  shown 
by  the  statement  of  a  Christian  cavalryman,  who  had  known 
the  Association  at  Fengwancheng,  that  on  his  return  he  tried 
repeatedly  to  get  inside,  but  that  always  at  night  the  place  was 
like  a  black  mountain  of  humanity  and  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  get  inside.  Some  of  the  gendarmes  at  Dairen 
volunteered  to  give  of  their  leisure  time  as  guards  to  keep  the 
good  natured  eager  crowd  at  the  doors  in  order. 

Accomplishments :  It  has  been  said  that  there  have  been 
some  baptisms  and  that  some  splendid  earnest  Christians  have 
come  forth  as  a  result  of  this  activity  in  Manchuria,  but  that  is 
a  relatively  small  part  of  what  has  been  accomplished.  Words 
can  convey  no  adequate  impression  of  what  the  Association 
meant  to  the  men  during  the  winter  of  1905  when  at  both 
Antung  and  at  Yinkow  the  harbours  were  closed  for  four 
months.  Through  the  long,  cold,  dreary  winter  day,  the 
men  wrapped  in  their  great-coats  and  blankets  lay  crowded  on 
the  floor  of  the  great  barn-like  oil  mills,  that  did  duty  as 
hospital  wards,  and  then  through  the  longer,  drearier,  colder 
winter  night  with  almost  no  light,  they  watched  through  the 
seemingly  endless  hours  until  the  morning.  Some  men  died 
from  sheer  loneliness  and  despair,  and  it  was,  as  the  surgeons 
id,  that  many  of  the  men  needed  the  help  of  the  Association 
more  than  they  needed  medicine.  The  men  who  came  back 
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from  the  capture  of  Mukden  weary,  many  of  them  with  the 
blood  still  clotted  in  their  long  unkempt  hair,  found  at  the 
Christian  Comforting  Place  for  the  first  time  in  weeks,  hot 
water,  soap,  barbers'  implements  and  willing  hands  to  help 
those  who  could  not  help  themselves ;  the  men,  who  after  the 
fall  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  midwinter  march  overland  toward 
the  front,  found  at  the  Association  much  desired  writing 
materials,  good  cheer,  and  a  touch  of  home  comfort, — none  of 
these  men  will  ever  forget  the  service  of  the  Jesus  religion. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  welcomed  and  cheered  on  their 
return  from  the  front  gave  glad  testimony  to  their  appreciation 
with  their  "  Banzai  for  the  Y.M.C.A." 

One  who  has  seen  anything  of  Japanese  army  life  cannot 
but  have  been  impressed  by  its  educational  influence  in  the 
life  of  the  nation.  The  three  years  of  compulsory  military 
military  service  are  not,  at  least  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  "three  of  the  best  years  of  a  man's  life  thrown  away." 
They  are  years  of  instruction  and,  to  the  mass,  who  never 
get  beyond  the  primary  schools,  they  are  the  only  substitute 
for  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  disparity  between 
the  most  advanced  of  the  Japanese  people  and  the  mass  of  the 
common  people  is  striking.  Army  life  does  much  to  lesson  this 
disparity,  for  it  brings  men  from  the  most  remote  mountain 
village,  from  the  farm  and  from  the  shop,  into  contact  with  well- 
educated  soldiers  and  officers  and  with  much  that  is  best  in  the 
thought  of  the  nation's  leaders.  They  are  given  a  good  deal  of 
travel,  and  aside  from  the  regular  discipline  of  the  army  they  are 
given  moral  instruction.  These  things  all  taken  together  make 
a  change  in  the  men  that  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Upon  re 
turning  to  their  homes,  they  are  listened  to  as  oracles.  They 
pass  on  to  their  fellow  townsmen  the  knowledge  and  ideals 
which  they  have  acquired  by  their  schooling  in  the  army. 
Thus  the  army  has  an  important  place  in  the  national  educa 
tional  system. 
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Influence:  The  Imperial  Gift: — Those  who  are  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  Japanese  life  and  thought  are  most 
emphatic  in  their  statements  that  the  influence  of  this  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  army  toward  Christianity,  "  this  miracle  of 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  army  toward  Christianity,"  as  a 
leading  Christian  officer  termed  it,  and  most  notably  the  influ 
ence  of  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  and  Empress'  contribution 
to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Army  Department, 
will  be  far-reaching  and  far  more  significant  than  can  be 
appreciated  at  the  present  time. 

SOME  LETTERS  OF  APPRECIATION. 

General  Baron  Gentaro  Kodama,  from  a  statement  made 
to  the  Governor  of  Akita  : 

"  For  some  years  it  has  been  desired  to  do  something  for 
the  help  and  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  but  until  recently  we  have 
not  attained  to  any  suitable  method.  The  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  having  devised  this  army  work  and  thus 
solved  the  problem  of  many  years,  we  feel  under  a  debt  of 
deep  gratitude  to  them.  Because  these  efforts  of  the  Christians 
have  been  entirely  unselfish,  we  feel  the  more  admiration  for 
their  achievements. 

Major  General  Kokai  Ijichi,  Commander  of  Port  Arthur  : 

"Your  organisation  began  its  work  here  in  July,  1905. 
•  Secretary  Takeda  by  his  zeal,  despite  many  obstacles  made  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  and  did  much  to  help  and  comfort 
the  soldiers.  The  troops  in  Port  Arthur  have  received  great 
spiritual  and  material  benefits  for  which  I  am  unable  adequate 
ly  to  express  my  thanks.  Personally  and  in  behalf  of  the 
troops  I  assure  you  of  our  deep  gratitude." 

Admiral  Yahachi  Shibayama,  Commander  of  Port  Arthur 
Admiralty  : 

"To  your  progressive  and  successful  organisation  we 
extend  greetings.  Since  the  establishment  of  your  organisation 
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here  the  soldiers  have  been  helped  in  a  hundred  ways  and  for 
the  many  services  rendered  and  your  great  kindness  we,  in 
behalf  of  the  soldiers,  express  to  you  the  most  cordial  thanks." 

Colonel  Yasutami  Furuya,  Chief  of  Commissariat  General 
of  Yalu  Army  : 

"  Since  the  opening  of  your  work  at  this  place  (Fengwan- 
cheng)  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1904,  by  your  minute  and 
kindly  attention  you  have  given  to  troops  stationed  here,  to 
those  passing  through,  and  to  the  men  in  the  hospitals  many 
conveniences  and  have  rendered  great  material  and  spiritual 
service.  This  is  a  glorious  achievement,  not  lightly  to  be 
esteemed,  and  we  express  our  most  cordial  thanks." 

Consul  General  Asanoshin  Segawa,  Yinkow  : 

" The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  army  tent  work  has  come  to  be 

highly  appreciated  everywhere  it  is  found.  This  is  due  to  the 
warm  sympathy  of  the  secretaries  with  the  soldiers  manifested 
in  their  cordial  and  friendly  manners.  Having  witnessed,  as  I 
have,  the  good  works  done  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  behalf  of  the 
army,  I  pray  for  its  increasing  prosperity." 

Colonel  Kihei  Yokura,  Military  Administrator  of  Yinkow  : 

"  The  Army  Department  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  Neuchatung 
has  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  matter  of  equipment  for 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  Japanese  soldiers  on  their  way  to 
fight  the  Russians.  Its  officers  have  shown  unusual  kindness 
towards  both  private  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers, 
providing  them  with  various  comforts  and  conveniences,  so  that 
those  who  have  once  entered  the  place  forget  for  a  while  the 
toils  of  the  campaign  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  perfect  equipment 
and  of  the  kindly  attendance  of  the  secretaries.  We  recognise 
the  great  good  it  has  done  and  wish  to  express  our  sincere 
thanks." 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Nao  Hoshida,  Commandant,  Chin- 
nampho : 

"  In  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  the  your  organisation, 
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having  established  your  tent  work  at  this  place,  for  some  days 
you  supplied  the  soldiers  with  valuable  reading  matter  etc. 
and  especially  you  rendered  Helpful  service  to  the  sick  by 
means  of  the  comforting  music  of  the  phonograph.  In  addition 
to  the  above  you  rendered  numerous  thoughtful  favors  to  the 
troops  so  that  the  benefits  both  material  and  spiritual  accruing 
to  them 'have  been  many.  For  all  your  kindly  purpose  and 
helpful  service  we  thank  you." 

Antung,  Office  of  the  Commandant. 

"  We  hereby  testify  to  the  great  value  to  the  army  of  the 
work  which  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  through 
the  Army  Department  has  done  in  behalf  of  the  troops,  and, 
especially,  of  the  sick  in  the  hospitals." 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Nobutoshi  Hirao,  Commandant,  Liao- 
yang  : 

"  The  service  rendered  to  the  troops  in  the  field  by  the 
Army  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  indeed  to  be  regarded 
as  a  great  achievement  and  we  believe  must  certainly  result 
in  the  great  spiritual  and  intellectual  benefit  of  the  men.  We, 
both  in  our  public  and  private  capacity,  have  done  our  utmost 
to  aid  this  worthy  enterprise  and  have  thus  demonstrated  our 
entire  approval  of  the  same Among  the  established  pas 
times  this  new  organisation  with  its  kindly  ways  has  already 
found  a  place.  Believing  that  the  benefits  of  this  organisation 
to  us  as  soldiers  are  well  nigh  infinite,  we  pray  for  the 
continued  and  increasing  success  of  that  Association." 

Office  of  the  Military  Administrator,  Dairen. 

"  We  testify  that  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

established  here  on  the  2nd   of  February,    1905,   with   sincere 

purpose   and    well    devised    methods    has   greatly    served    the 

troops." 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Ichiro  Tamiya,  Commandant  Mukden  : 

"  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  having  opened 

its  work  here  in  September  1905  has  since   that  time  provided 
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various  forms  of  equipment,  has  greatly  helped  and  comforted 
the  soldiers.  Because  in  word  and  by  deed  the  men  of  the 
Association  have  served  the  troops  diligently  and  without  rest, 
our  soldiers  have  been  enabled  to  perform  their  duties  with 
increased  efficiency.  Especially  during  October  after  the 
restoration  of  peace  their  all  night  toil  did  much  to  enliven 
and  cheer  the  weary  troops  in  transit  homeward.  For  months 
they  continued  unwearied  in  this  public  service,  and  theirs  is  a 
glorious  achievement.  We  thus  on  our  return  from  the  seat 
of  war  take  this  occasion  to  express  the  thanks  of  all  the 
troops  here  stationed  and  to  voice  our  most  cordial  wishes  for 
the  continued  extension  and  prosperity  of  the  Christian  faith." 
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The  past  year  has  been  one  of  progress  and  development 
and  the  results,  especially  since  the  close  of  the  War,  as 
outlined  in  the  following  report,  have  been  particularly 
encouraging. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have  been  priviliged  to 
have  with  us  Commissioner  Railton;  who  is  one  of  the  Army's 
pioneer  officers  and  an  International  Travelling  Commissioner 
and  who  is  now  visiting  us  as  the  representative  of  General 
Booth.  His  presence  and  the  meetings  conducted,  also  his 
addresses,  have  been  very  helpful  and  inspiring. 

Officers.  The  number  of  our  Foreign  officers  has  been 
largely  increased  by  the  recent  arrival  of  a  party  of  fomteen 
from  England,  so  that  our  present  total  is  32  European  officers 
and  82  Japanese  officers  and  employees.  Adjutant  and  Mrs. 
Robson  are  mnv  on  furlough  in  England  and  Ensigns  Pearson 
and  Fernance  are  on  furlough  in  Australia,  During  the  year 
a  party,  including  five  Japanese  officers,  visited  Australia  and 
they  had  a.  most  enthusiastic  reception  and  very  successful 
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meetings  in  all  the  towns  of  the  colonies  visited.  Four 
Japanese  officers  are  now  passing  through  a  session  in  our 
International  Training  Home  in  London.  Staff  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  have  been  compelled  to  return  to  Australia  in 
consequence  of  the  ill  health  of  Mrs.  Hamilton. 

Corps  Work  and  Meetings.  We  have  at  present  35 
Corps  and  Outposts  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  At  these 
stations  regular  meetings  are  held.  During  the  year,  2,415 
open  air  meetings  were  held  ;  also  indoor  meetings,  at  which 
there  was  an  attendance  of  63,015  persons.  A  total  of  2,025 
dersons  have  during  the  year,  professed  conversion.  The  in 
crease  during  the  year  of  interest  and  attention,  and  the  ear 
nestness  of  those  attending  the  meeting  have  been  very  marked. 
The  readiness  on  the  part  of  seekers  to  make  a  public  pro 
fession  has  also  been  gratifying. 

Home  for  Discharged  Prisoners.  Owing  to  causes  con 
nected  with  the  War,  the  number  of  inmates  passing  through 
this  institution  has  not  been  so  large  as  usual  ;  nevertheless  a 
satisfactory  work  has  been  done,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow 
ing  figures. 

Inmates  at  beginning  of  year    20 

,,          ,,  received  during  the  year    42 

,,          ,,  passed  out  to  situations  and  friends  ...     31 

„     .     „  passed  out  as  unsatisfactory   8 

„          ,,  now  in  Home  23 

Rescue  Work.  The  Chief  feature  with  this  work  has  been 
the  opening  of  a  new  Rescue  Home  in  Azabu,  more  adapted 
to  the  purpose  and  more  suitably  located  than  the  building 
hitherto  occupied.  The  following  figures  show  the  work  done 
in  connection  with  this  Institution  during  the  past  year.  In 
addition  to  this  we  are  continually  giving  advice  and  help  to 
girls  who  require  assistance  in  abandoning  their  evil  life. 

Inmates  at  beginning  of  year  5 

„        „  received  during  the  year  32 
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Innnates  passed  out  to  situations  and  friends....     24 

„  passed  out  as  unsatisfactory    nil 

,,  now  in  Home 13 

Naval  and  Merchantile  Home  Yokohama.  Owing  to  the 
War  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  and  the  absence  of 
Foreign  Men  of  War,  also  the  reduction  of  the  British 
Fleet  in  the  East,  the  work  done  has  not  been  so  large 
as  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The  work  has  been 
almost  entirely  confined  to  Merchant  Seamen,  and  dealing  with 
the  destitute  seamen,  of  which  there  are  always  a  number  in  the 
Tort. 

The  following  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work 
done. 

No.  men  helped  with  cl  othes  etc 1 7  * 

Number  of  beds  supplied  3.775 

„        ,,  meals  provided    12,142 

„         „  shipped  for    Charity    Organization 

and  Consular  Authorities yi 

In  addition  to  this  a  large  number  of  men  have  been  found 
employment.  A  good  deal  of  clothing,  parcels  of  books  etc., 
have  also  been  distributed. 

Stamens  Institute  Kobe.  The  work  of  this  institution  has 
been  particularity  successful,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  figures 
given  below.  The  sale  of  a  large  number  of  ships  during  the 
year,  and  the  transfer  of  their  crews,  have  afforded  exceptional 
opportunities  for  work. 

Beds  supplied  to  seamen  ^9^9 

Meals    <8»634 

Free  beds  given  to  destitute  seamen  712 

Meals  given  to  destitute  seamen i  .94° 

Destitute  men  helped '33 

Ships  visited  l83 

Parcels  of  clothing  given  to  destitute  men      ...         74 

Parcels  of  literature  supplied  to  ships 3°4 
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Services  held 1 1  £ 

Attendance  at  meetings    1 ,774 

Visits  to  hospital    34 

Hours  spent  in  visitation  274 

Visits  to  gaol  and  lock-up     12 

Men  admitted  to  the  house 845 

Men  for  whom  employment  has  been  found...        127 
Persons    using  the  Reading  Room,   including 

boarders  ....» 8.974 

Persons  professing  conversion 10 

Cheap  Lodging  Houses.  In  order  to  meet  a  distinct  need 
and  to  assist  us  in  reaching  the  laboring  classes,  we  have 
established  Cheap  Lodging  Houses  in  Honjo,  Tokyo,  and  in 
Yokohama.  These  are  doing  a  useful  work  in  providing  cheap 
and  clean  accommodation,  under  good  spiritual  influences. 

Labor  Bureau.  This  has  been  established  in  Tokyo,  in 
order  to  give  advice  and  help  to  those  coming  to  the  Capital 
to  seek  employment.  It  was  also  considered  that  the  close 
of  the  war  would  create  a  need  in  this  direction.  Although 
only  recently  inaugurated  it  is  already  doing  a  useful  and 
helpful  work. 

Students  Boarding  Homes.  We  have  established  in  Tokyo 
a  Home  for  Men  Students  and  also  a  similar  Home  for  Women 
Students.  The  need  for  pure  institutions  of  this  kind  is 
generally  recognised. 

Literature.  During  the  year  we  have  printed  two  edi 
tions  of  the  Heimin  No  Fukuin  (Common  People's  Gospel), 
the  circulation  of  which  has  now  reached  a  total  of  18,000 
copies.  We  have  also  published  another  edition  of  "  Fighting 
Christianity  "  making  a  total  of  4,000.  We  have,  in  addition, 
issued  a  new  series  of  Tracts  called  the  "  Salvation  Series,"  of 
which  60,000  have  been  issued.  At  the  new  year  we  also 
prepared  a  set  of  ten  Pictorial  Post  Cards,  the  total  issue  of 
these  being  20,000, 
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The  "  Toki  No  Koye  "  (War  Cry)  has  been  improved  and 
the  price  raised  to  two  sen  per  copy.  This  now  has  a  fort 
nightly  circulation  of  9,600. 

We  have  also  begun  the  issue  of  a  Monthly  Magazine 
especially  for  officers. 

draining  Home.  A  large  Training  Home  for  Officers  is 
now  in  the  course  of  erection  and  will,  when  completed, 
be  a  great  help  to  us  in  securing  the  greater  efficiency  of  our 
Officers. 

Sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  In  connection  with  the 
return  to  Japan  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  we  were  able  to 
arrange  for  the  distribution  of  literature  among  them  and  also 
for  the  regular  visitation  of  the  hospitals  in  Tokyo. 

The  following  figures  will  indicate  what  we  were  able  to 
do  in  this  direction. 

Number  of  "  Toki  no  Koye  "  distributed  60,907 

,,         ,,     Tracts  and  Books       ,,  16,122 

„         „      Bibles  and  Gospels 1,285 

,,  „  "  Toki  no  Koye,"  Books  and 
Tracts  sold  at  reduced  price  for  distribu 
tion 21,200 

Number  of  hours  spent  in  visitation   485 

,.          ,,      Persons  spoken  to    24»[77 

Russian  ptisoners.  Through  the  generosity  of  a  friend 
in  England  and  the  courtesy  of  the  Military  Authorities  here, 
we  were  able  to  visit  some  of  the  Russian  prisoners'  camps  and 
address  the  men  and  distribute  3,5 12  Russian  Bibles,  Testa 
ments,  and  portions  among  them. 

Finances.  We  have  again  been  able  to  conduct  our  two 
annual  financial  efforts.  The  week  of  Self  Denial,  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  devoted  to  assisting  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
Soldiers,  and  the  "  Kansha  Matsuri,"  (Thanksgiving  Festival) 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  for  our  Social  work  in  Japan. 
The  proceeds  of  the  two  efforts  were  : 
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Self  Denial Yen  2,092.79 

Kansha  Matsuri »,     1,621.68 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  raised  locally  towards  the 
general  expenses  of  our  work  the  sum  of  Yen  3,51 1.94. 

HENRY  BULLA.RD, 

Colonel. 
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WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
IN  JAPAN. 


During  no  year  in  the  history  of  Japan  has  there  been 
such  a  great  and  real  demand  for  the  Word  of  Life.  Through 
out  the  whole  year  the  work  has  been  full  of  interest  and 
encouragement.  In  spite  of  the  terrible  war  there  has  been  no 
interruption  in  the  work  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable 
there  has  been  a  continuous  growth  in  the  regular  sales  and 
receipts.  The  joint  receipts  of  the  three  Bible  Societies  in  1903 
were  as  follows :  Sales,  yen  13,621,86,  Contributions,  91.90; 
Total  yen  13,713.76.  The  receipts  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  alone  in  1905  were:  Sales,  yen  9,829.64 ;  Contribu 
tions,^?/  1,529.70;  Total,  yen  n,359-34- 

While  the  Christian  work  at  the  front,  and  in  the  hospitals, 
has  been  attended  with  very  gratifying  results,  the  influence 
which  has  been  exerted  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  all  over 
the  country  will  probably  be  quite  as  important.  As  the 
soldiers  send  their  letters  home,  and  also  when  they  return, 
they  will  convey  an  impression  in  favor  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  that  nothing  else  could  do. 
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AMONG   THE    SICK   AND    WOUNDED. 

One  of  the  missionaries  writes :  "  The  Bible  and  tracts 
which  you  have  sent  to  me  have  been  a  great  and  unfailing 
comfort  through  the  whole  year.  I  am  continually  hearing  of 
the  good  they  have  done.  Only  yesterday  a  fine  young 
soldier,  who  had  lost  his  right  leg,  was  here.  His  misfortune 
seemed  so  great  to  him  that  he  was  wondering  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  for  himself,  his  family  and  society,  if  he 
were  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  when  a  Bible  was  given  to  him. 
It  brought  him  new  views  of  duty  to  his  fellow  men  and  to 
God.  He  is  now  a  happy  Christian,  and  hopes  to  be  baptised 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  New  Year." 

A  non-commissioned  officer  says,  "  The  knowledge  of 
God  as  our  Father  and  Christ  as  our  Saviour  from  sin,  which 
came  into  my  sad  heart  while  I  was  in  the  hospital  ward,  was 
brighter  than  sun  light  slanting  across"  a  dungeon.  Since  my 
return  home  the  Bible  seems  easier  to  understand,  and  I  hope 
and  believe  that  all  my  family  will  accept  its  teachings." 

Another,  '  Will  you  please  send  me  some  Testaments  and 
religious  books.  I  am  the  only  Christian  in  my  village,  and 
I  want  to  show  my  new  treasures  to  my  neighbors.'  There 
are  numbers  of  those  now  going  home  who  are  joyfully  carry 
ing  what  they  have  learned  to  their  friends  who  write  as  follows: 

"  The  work  grows  in  interest  all  the  time.  Yesterday  a 
warden  called  at  my  home  for  a  Bible  for  one  of  his  men. 
To-day  another  one  called  for  one  for  himself  and  a  soldier 
under  his  care.  I  got  a  card  from  another  to-day  asking  me 
to  come  and  explain  the  Gospel  to  him.  Many  are  asking  for 
the  Gospel  teaching." 

"  Most  of  the  medical  assistants,  the  orderlies  and  care 
takers  are  reading  the  Bible,  and  welcome  every  new  Christian 
book.  One  of  the  medical  assistants  said  to-day,  '  When  you 
do  not  come  I  do  my  best  to  teach  the  men  and  keep  them  at 
their  reading.'  ' 
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Another  writes  :  "  I  think  I  never  saw  men  so  eager  to 
receive  anything  as  they  were  to  get  the  miniature  Gospels. 
They  fairly  stumbled  over  each  other,  and  again  and  again  the 
warden  had  to  "  Shoo  "  them  off.  I  didn't  take  quite  enough, 
and  the  men  that  didn't  get  any  looked  so  disappointed  !  Not 
even  the  coveted  pictures  or  any  tracts  we  had  could  make  up 
for  not.  getting  a  Gospel" 
-.'.,,'•'  ••''•:••••':  ':.  •  •>} 

FROM    THE    SOLDIERS. 

The  following  paragraphs  will  show  tho  tone  of  the 
many  letters  received  from  soldiers  : 

(<  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  letter  and  the 
tracts.  After  reading  them  myself  I  explained  them  to  my 
comrades  in  the  same  room.  I  also  assembled  them  in  the 
recreation  room  and  explained  to  them  some  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  which  I  afn  studying  now.  They  are  all  moved 
by  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  and  a  few  of  the  soldiers,  who 
had  been  listening  to  me  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  repented  of 
their  sins  at  the  end  of  the  service  and  asked  God  for  forgive 
ness.  So  I  distributed  among  them  the  tracts  you  have  sent  to 
me,  and  they  are  now  reading  them  every  day  with  great  joy." 

"  I  tender  you  my  most  heartfelt  thanks  for  various  good 
books  which  you  have  given  to  me  and  especially  for  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  now  my  dearest  possession.  It  is 
always  laid  by  my  bed  side  and  read  every  day. 

"If  it  were  not  for  this  book  how  could  I  have  my  sins 
wiped  away  by  the  salvation  of  God,  and  be  led  to  the  better 
world  that  I  may  enjoy  that  everlasting  happiness  ?  There 
fore  I  wish  to  study  the  book  with  increased  earnestness,  and 
request  you  to  bring  me  a  copy  of  the  English  Bible  when  you 
come  next. 

A  converted  Buddhist  priest,  while  a  soldier  at  the  front 
wrote:  "Throughout  the  whole  of  the  war  the  Bible  has 
always  been  eagerly  read.  Think  of  the  great  assistance 
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\vhich  has  been  rendered  by  you.  The  books  you  have 
contributed  were  indeed  the  most  effectual  spiritual  medicine 
on  the  field*  oj  battle.  My  greatest  pleasure  is  to  read  the 
Bible  ;  to  read  it  practically ;  and  to  lead  others  to  salvation. 

"  I  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when  I  shall  be  able  to 
devote  myself  t<>  the  circulation  and  teaching  of  the  Bible." 
This  man  is  now  a  colporter  in  Tokyo. 

REPORTS    FROM    WORKERS. 

"The  great  majority  of  the  men  whom  we  meet  in  the 
military  hospitals  are  those  who  have  never  before  come  in 
contact  with  the  Gospel.  We  feel  therefore  that  their  presence 
here  within  our  reach  is  a  unique  opportunity.  For,  humanly 
speaking,  they  would  otherwise  never  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth  ;  and  if  we  can  now  plant  the  seed  in  their  minds 
they  will  take  it  home  with  them  to  their  secluded  mountain 
hamlets  and  villages  beside  the  sea,  among  the  most  inaccess 
ible  class,  the  fisher  folk;  who  through  their  ignorance  and 
prejudice  have  thus  far  been  deaf  as  adders  to  our  song. 
From  REV.  R.  E.  Me  ALPINE. 

"  During  all  these  months  (now  nearly  two  years)  since 
the  war  began,  all  Christian  literature  and  the  Gospels  have 
been  gladly  received  by  the  soldiers  and  carefully  read.  "  It  is 
true  that  while  they  are  shut  up  in  the  hospital  they  are  glad 
of  anything  to  occupy  their  minds,  but  reading  is  the  principal 
thing.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  know  they  do  not  give  it  up  when 
they  go  to  their  homes,  for  letters  are  coming  continually  from 
all  parts  of  the  Empire,  from  Korea,  Manchuria,  and  Port  Arthur, 
thanking  us  for  the  Gospel,  they  have  received,  and  asking  for 
help  in  the  study  of  them  and  for  extra  copies  for  their  friends 
who  have  become  interested  in  reading  them.  Whatever  their 
trouble  is,  it  is  the  Gospel  that  they  arc  asking  for. 
From  Miss  L.  J.  WIRICK. 

"  Now  for  a  year  and  four  months  we  have  carried  Scfip- 
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ture  portions  and  Testaments  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  As 
long  as  war  continued  we  could  satisfy  the  men  who  were 
likely  to  return  with  a  Scripture  portion,  telling  them  that 
they  would  not  be  allowed  to  carry  a  book  as  large  as  a 
Testament;  and  if  they  would  read  and  understand  one 
Gospel,  they  would  have  comfort  and  light  to  guide  them  to 
Jesus.  But  since  peace  has  been  declared,  nothing  short  of  an 
entire  Testament  to  take  home  with  them  will  satisfy. 

"  We  began  giving  Testaments  October  1st  to  all  who 
asked  for  them,  and  those  only  ;  and  only  then  when  they 
promised  to  read  them  and  bring  them  to  the  Christian  service 
held  twice  a  week. 

"  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  distribution  of  the  Te^ta- 
inents,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  manifest  among  the  men  and  a 
wonderful  revival  began.  The  smallest  number  in  one  day  to 
confess  Christ  was  thirty  five,  a  stormy  wet  day,  when  the 
men  could  not  get  out,  and  there  were  only  forty  present ;  the 
largest  number  in  one  day  was  over  150. 

From  MRS.  J.  K.  McCAULEV. 

"  Letters  come  in  from  all  over  the  empire ;  and  there  is 
rarely  one  that  does  not  speak  of  the  blessed  comfort  found  in 
the  Testament  received  at  the  hospital.  There  are  tens  of  thou 
sands  now  scattered  in  every  nook  and  hamlet  of  Japan ;  a 
leaven,  doing  a  mighty  work." 


IN  THE  NAVY  AND  ON  BOARD  THE  HOSPITAL  TRANSPORTS. 

In  addition  to  the  distribution  among  the  patients  in  the 
hospitals  and  among  the  soldiers  at  the  front,  Scriptures,  cards 
and  albums,  with  illustrated  papers  and  magazines  have  been 
sent  to  the  various  transports  engaged  in  carrying  the  sick  and 
wounded.  The  following  are  translation  of  two  of  the  letters 
received  : — 
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II.  NOMURA,  Purser. 
Kosai-maru,  June  roth  1905. 

"  We  greatly  desire  to  offer  our  profound  thanks  for  the 
books  and  magazines  you  have  kindly  sent  to  us ;  and  also  to 
inform  you  of  the  great  comfort  they  have  given  to  the 
patients  we  have  been  transporting.  Your  kindness  is  deeply 
engraved  in  the  mind  of  every  patient,  and  will  be  remember 
ed  by  us  forever, 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  kindness, 

K.  HOMMA,  Captain. 
G.  Hosokawa,  Purser." 
Maezuru,  Naval  Hospital,  June  1 6th  1905. 
"  1  beg  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  sympathy 
in  sending  us  many  Bibles  and  pictures  for  the  comfort  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  seamen.     I  immediately  had  them  distribut 
ed  among  the  patients,  and  every  one  of  them  sends  thanks  for 
your  kindness.  S.  TSURUDA,  Superintendent." 

.SCRIPTURE    CIRCULATION    BY    THE    Y.M.C.A. 

The  work  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  in  connection  with  the  army  in 
the  field  has  afforded  a  peculiarly  favorable  opportunity  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  soldiers,  because  they 
were  rendered  serious  by  the  constant  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed  and  also  there  was  great  need  of  something  to 
divert  their  minds  from  the  horrors  of  the  battle  field.  Through 
the  favor  of  the  War  ] department  all  such  supplies  were 
forwarded  to  any  place  desired,  free  of  expense. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  letters  to  the  agent 
from  the  Japanese  secretaries  who  went  to  the  front  for  this 
special  work. 

"  The  good  which  was  accomplished  by  distributing 
among  our  soldiers  in  the  field  Gospels,  tracts  and  picture 
cards,  contributed  by  the  American  Bible  Society,  is  simply 
wonderful.  Gospels  and  tracts  were  the  only  reading  matter 
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many  of  the  soldiers  had  while  in  camp.  A  number  of  officers 
especially  asked  for  Gospels,  as  they  thought  it  the  best  way 
to  spend  their  leisure  in  such  reading. 

'*  The  demand  for  picture  cards  was  enormous  ;  and  often 
1  notice  that  one  picture  served  for  several  scores  of  soldiers. 
No  doubt  the  motive  which  aroused  some  soldiers  to"  inquire 
about  Christianity  at  the  front  came  mostly  from  their  reading 
Gospels  and  tracts." 

"  After  each  preaching  service,  at  the  announcement  that 
the  Scriptures  would  be  given  to  all  who  wished  to  have  them, 
there  was  always  a  rush  for  them  ;  and  some  of  the  me.i  promis 
ed  us  that  they  would  study  the  book  on  their  return  to  Japan. 
We  can  safely  say  that  many  a  seed  of  truth  has  been  spread 
in  Manchuria  through  the  Scriptures ;  and  we  pray  that  by  the 
watering  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  may  bring  forth  fruit  a 
hundred  times. 

"  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  great  good  done 
by  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures.  Some  of  those  who 
were  exposed  to  incessant  danger  on  the  fighting  line,  as  well 
as  some  of  those  who  were  dragging  out  weary  days  at  the 
rear  said  that  they  had  been  given  comfort  which  nothing 
could  surpass  by  making  the  Bible  their  friend.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  fruit  resulting  from  the  Bible  distribution 
was  even  greater  than  that  resulting  from  all  the  speeches  and 
sermons  put  together.'* 

From  Rev.  Y.  Honda,  D.D.,  Chairman  of  the 
Army  Committee  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 

Tokyo,  February  2nd,  1900. 

"  The  Army  Department  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  Union  of  Japan  desires  to  express  its  thanks  for 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
behalf  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Japanese  Army  at  the  seat  of  war. 
Though  the  spoken  word  might  be  soon  forgotten  these  por 
tions  of  the  Btble  went  into  camp  and  field,  "carrying  with 
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them  messages  of  hope  and  comfort  into  the  hospital  and  into 
the  trenches  before  the  enemies  came  ;  and  many  of  them  are 
coming  back  to  Japan  with  the  troops  to  be  studied  with  new 
interest  and  respect. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  lasting  good  accomplished 
by  this  organisation  is  due  to  the  generosity  with  which  you 
have  supplied  this  material ;  and  to  you  and  your  supporters 
we  extend  the  most  cordial  thanks." 

LED    BY    PICTURES    TO    FAITH    IN    GOD. 

(Translation). 

Liauyang,  Manchuria,  June  26,  1906. 
Rev.  H.  Loomis ; 

Although  your  name  has  been  known  to  me -a 
long  time  I  have  never  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  person 
ally  but  the  sense  of  gratitude  has  emboldened  me  to  address 
you  and  your  reading  of  this  letter  is  earnestly  entreated. 

I  am  a  sergeant  belonging  to  the  Head  Quarters  of  the 
62nd  Regiment  of  Infantry  now  stationed  at  Liauyang  as 
guards.  I  will  first  give  you  my  history.  About  seven  years 
ago  I  was  summoned  to  join  the  army  in  my  native  province 
of  Tosa.  At  the  commencement  of  the  recent  war  I  was  sent 
with  my  Regiment  to  Port  Arthur,  where  I  was  wounded  and 
sent  back  to  Japan.  On  my  recovery  I  \vas  sent  to  Mukden 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  return  home  in  triumph  in  January 
last.  In  March  following  I  was  ordered  to  go  to  Manchuria 
for  the  third  time  to  serve  as  guard.  Things  are  quite  different 
here  now  from  what  they  were  during  the  war,  and  we  are 
getting  along  as  peacefully  as  at  home. 

While  I  was  yet  in  my  native  province  I  went  to  the 
Christian  church  quite  often  by  the  advice  of  my  Christian 
friends  and  heard  there  many  interesting  and  useful  sermons. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  had  no  desire  to  become  a  Christian. 

I  remained  the  same  after  I  came  to  Manchuria  ;  and  until 
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I  began  to  visit  the  Comfort  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
which  had  been  established  here.  In  it  I  received  kind  atten 
tion  from  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  borrowed  the 
books,  and  tracts  kept  there  which  I  read  at  leisure.  Then 
there  arose  in  my  mind  a  belief  in  and  desire  for  God,  and  a 
light  began  to  shine  into  my  heart.  A  sense  of  duty  towards 
Him  followed  it  and  now  I  have  so  advanced  in  the  faith  that 
I  am  trying  to  get  others  to  come  to  the  true  God  also. 

The  principal  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  to  comfort  the 
officers  and  men  who  are  stationed  here  ;  and  also  to  improve 
the  moral  condition  of  the  Japanese.  The  number  of  those 
who  resort  every  day  to  their  meetings  is  several  hundreds  ; 
and  provision  is  also  made  for  innocent  amusement  and  exer 
cise.  The  influence  of  these  is  very  great,  as  is  also  the 
pleasure  which  is  given.  But  the  one  thing  that  is  the  most 
popular  and  which  has  the  widest  influence  is  the  reading 
room,  and  especially  the  pictures  which  it  contains. 

The  Japanese,  and  particularly  the  soldiers  here,  are  busy, 
for  they  have  to  watch  over  a  large  extent  of  country  and 
some  of  them  are  not  sufficiently  educated  to  read  and  under 
stand  difficult  books.  Under  such  circumstances  pictures  and 
easy  books,  such  as  you  have  contributed  are  most  welcome, 
we  are  very  curious  to  see  the  pretty  pictures  and  when  we 
are  told  that  they  are  given  out  of  deep  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  foreigners  they  give  us  double  pleasure.  I  can  safely  say 
that  no  small  portion  of  those  who  have  come  to  resort  to  the 
rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  been  attracted  there  by  these 
very  pictures.  I  am  one  of  them. 

There  is  also  a  Tract  entitled,  "  Light  in  Darkness,"  which 
I  read  the  other  day  and  learned  from  it  how  great  is  the 
goodness  of  God.  As  I  read  it  I  thought  within  myself  if  a 
person  who  is  utterly  blind  can  be  so  strong  in  the  faith,  how 
much  more  ought  we  to  be.  And  all  such  valuable  gifts  we 
owe  to  you. 
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I  am  reluctant  to  speak  of  such  a  thing  to  a  foreigner,  but 
the  fact  is  that  many  bad  women  are  coming  here  in  order  to 
allure  the  young  men  into  the  paths  of  sin.  Even  those  who 
are  pure  and  good  are  in  great  danger.  One  misstep  will  cause 
these  young  men,  on  whose  shoulders  rests  the  great  respons 
ibility  of  reconstructing  China,  to  fall  into  a  pit  from  which  they 
will  hardly  be  able  to  rise  again,  and  that  which  is  preventing 
them  is  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  men  like  you. 

I  am  very  thankful  to  you  for  all  this  and  would  have 
written  a  letter  of  thanks  long  ago,  but  I  hesitated  to  do  so  as 
I  can  not  write  in  English.  But  now  being  unable  to  refrain 
any  longer  I  write  this  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness. 

.   S.  KAWAYA. 

DISTRIBUTION    AMONG    SOLDIERS,    SAILORS,    AND   PRISONERS. 

(Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  Dec.  3ist,  1905). 

Bibles 773   copies. 

Testaments 17*613       ,, 

Gospels  and  Portions    311,450       „ 

Tracts 213,701 

Value  Yen  5,368.36=^2,684.43 

SUMMARY  OF  SCRIPTURES  ISSUED 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1905. 


Bibles 

Testaments 

I    Total 

Total 

V'llue 

:  Jap 

Eng. 

Mis. 

Jap. 

Eng. 

Mis. 

Copies 

Jap.  Yen 

Colporteurs    

802 

•3AI 

5 

7818 

8^7 

13 

968 

10,874 

2,791.66 

Commission-  Sellers  .  .  . 

J        ^'T 

2,045'     456 

88 

13,977 

2,283 

169 

10,232 

29,35° 

1 

5,912.69 

Correspondents  

597       88     39 

4,77i 

611 

8 

2,234 

8,348 

1,880.63 

Free  Distribution  

342       79 

9,578 

119 

15,253 

*5,37-; 

1,181.40 

Donation 

109         6 

6 

4  4Q7 

29 

15 

193,402 

108.064      2,419.63 

Cash  Sales  

184 

137 

•>6 

-2,711 

360 

2Q 

5,153        9,800 

1,424.63 

Sent  to  the  A.B  S  

200 

400 

3   ^        ' 

1,900 

2>q 

240.25 

Total     

4,569 

I,IO7 

164 

44,7  5  2 

4,342j  234  229,142 

284,310]  '15,850.89 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCRIPTURES  CIRCULATED 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1905. 


Bibles                Testaments 

Total 

Total 

Amount 

w  1  ^  i1 

-^ 

i'arts 

Value 

received 

Jap. 

I     ?  j  J*P' 

Eng. 

y 

Copies 

Jap.  Yen  ' 

Jap.  Yen 

By  Colporteurs  

913 

2271    3 

7,222 

770 

5 

i,73i 

10,871 

2,794  13 

2,794,13 

„  Corn-Sellers     ... 

i,778 

449124 

",527 

1,653 

121 

10,989 

26,641 

5,594.07 

3,697.18 

To  Correspondents. 

889 

49   20     4,45  ! 

540  III 

2,394 

8,454 

1,828.34 

1,706.53 

For  Free  Dist  

393 

84 

...     8,505 

I56    14 

14,762 

239*4 

1,090.93 

545.26 

At  Bible  House  i      384137 

261    3,711 

36oj  29 

5^53 

9,800 

1,424.63 

1,086.54 

1 



P 

1     J 

-   *"| 

,!  ' 

Total                       i 

7.A7Q  280 

'K.CXZO 

•70  68r» 

12  7^2  IO 

0,820  64 

H 

i 

1 

Donation    ... 

109 

6 

6     4,497 

29     15; 

193,402'  198,064 

2,419.63 

Grand  Total  4,466 

)52 

179  39,913 

3,508 

295J 

228,431  277.744115,151.73 

9,829.64 

REPORT  OF  THE  JAPAN  AGENCY 

OF    THE 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY  AND 
NATIONAL  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

OF 

SCOTLAND  FOR  1905. 


REVIEW    OF   THE   YEAR. 

Before  recording  the  work  of  our  hands,  we  would  praise 
the  God  of  Heaven  for  the  privilege  of  service  during  another 
year, — perhaps  the  most  momentous  of  any  in  the  history 
of  Japan. 

Amid  all  this  hurrying  to  and  fro,  amid  demonstrations  of 
joy  and  grief,  the  loud-voiced  welcomes  to  those  returning  from 
the  war,  the  silent  and  prolonged  tears  of  those  bereaved,  the 
Bible  House  has  persevered  with  its  task.  Our  next  door 
neighbor  could  tell  very  little  of  what  is  done,  yet  labor 
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increases  and,  compared  with  what  our  work  was  five  years 
ago,  a  much  greater  demand  on  all  our  departments  is  made. 
Faithful  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  House  Staff  which  is 
inadequate  for  our  needs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  have 
returned  from  furlough  and  our  ranks  have  been  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  a  new  sub-agent  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Broome  P.  Smith. 

SCRIPTURES    PRINTED, — 298;OOO    BOOKS. 

The  Gospel  Printing  Co.  has  rendered  us  good  service. 
We  have  had  to  fit  our  work  in  with  demands  that  the  Korea, 
Philippine  and  China  Agencies  are  making  upon  them. 

SCRIPTURES    ISSUED, — 253,044   COPIES. 

Our  issues  are  considerably  less  this  year  than  last  owing 
of  course  to  the  exceptionally  large  number  of  free  grants  then 
made  to  soldiers  on  their  way  to  Manchuria.  Of  the  above 
total,  only  1,160  were  sent  out  of  the  country;  and  i,o5oof 
these  were  sold  in  Manchuria  by  one  of  our  colporteurs. 

CIRCULATION, 286,601    COPIES. 

While  our  issues  are  lower  than  issues  of  last  year,  our 
sales  exceed  those  of  1904  by  100  per  cent.  The  total  sales  of 
1905  were  204,098  copies,  of  a  value  of  yen  12,665.99;  of 
which  amount  yen  10,719.72  was  realised.  Our  circulation  by 
sales  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  shows  a  gratifying  increase. 
The  sales  of  Portions,  including  the  single  Gospels,  are  not  so 
high  as  last  year ;  but  the  cheapness  of  the  paper-covered 
Testament  at  5  sen  induces  many  purchasers  to  give  it  the 
preference. 

FKEE    GRANTS. 

During  the  year,  188  Bibles,  5,943  Testaments,  and 
76,372  Gospels,  Portions,  and  Psalms,  making  a  total  of  82,503 
copies,  of  a  value  of  yen  1,536.01  have  been  circulated  by 
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Free  Grants  to  Hospitals  in  Manchuria,  Formosa  and  Japan  ; 
to  the  Y.M.C.A.  work  in  Manchuria;  to  Convalescent  Stations; 
to  the  Naval  Department  at  Maizuru ;  to  troops  returning  by 
railway  ;  to  Russian  prisoners  speaking  the  German,  Hebrew 
and  Russian  languages  ;  to  the  leper  Hospital ;  and  to  prisons. 

COLPORTAGE. 

63  colporteurs  have  been  employed,  of  which  number  15 
worked  continuously  throughout  the  year.  These  men  sold  in 
all  2,007  Bibles,  18,630  Testaments,  26,194  Portions,  making 
a  total  of  46,631  Books. 

The  past  year  we  have  endeavored  to  maintain  and 
increase  our  colportage  returns,  and  the  effort  has  been  richly 
productive.  At  head-quarters  tours  were  outlined  and  supplies 
sent  out  to  different  points  in  readiness  for  the  arrival  of  our 
colporteurs,  who  find  it  difficult  to  keep  strictly  to  their  time 
schedules,  as  some  districts  require  more  effort  than  others. 
The  greater  the  distance  from  educational  centres,  the  more 
difficult  becomes  the  task  of  persuading  people  to  purchase 
their  books. 

No  special  effort  calling  for  remark  has  been  made  during 
the  year,  a  fact  which  in  itself  indicates  that  unceasing  labor 
has  been  prosecuted  by  our  workers  ;  among  whom  not  a  few 
could  earn  larger  remuneration  in  secular  business. 

In  sending  out  this  report,  we  earnestly  ask  for  prayer  for 
these  men  as  they  travel  and  work  among  the  lonely  cottages 
in  the  mountains,  as  they  descend  to  the  mines  and  offer  their 
books  to  the  crowds  of  men,  who,  as  they  wipe  the  sweat  from 
their  brow,  are  glad  of  the  diversion  of  hearing  about  a  book, 
costing  five  sen,  and  which  points  the  way  to  rest  and  life 
everlasting.  Many  a  night  is  spent  in  the  foul  air  of  crowded 
trains.  The  miseries  of  sea  sickness,  exposure  to  heat  and 
storm  are  endured  for  the  love  of  our  common  Lord  and  in 
obedience  to  His  command  to  proclaim  His  Good  News. 
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This  Report  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to 
two  of  our  workers  who  have  been  called  to  their  reward.  To 
them  through  long  years  no  decoration,  no  recognition  from 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth  was  granted ;  but  having  been 
"  faithful  over  a  few  things,"  the  King  of  Kings  has  said  : 
"  Come  up  higher." 

And  so  our  work  goes  on  and  gains  in  volume ;  not 
because  it  is  our  work, — for  mistakes  cause  us  to  realise  that, 
in  spite  of  our  efforts,  progress  is  granted  ; — but  because  our 
efforts  are  aimed  at  obedience  to  the  "  marching  orders  "  of  the 
Captain  of  our  Salvation  Whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 

F.  PARROTT. 

BRITISH  BIBLE  SOCIETIES. 

JAPAN    AGENCY 
TABLE  OF    CIRCULATION. 


Year. 

Sales  by 
Colpor 
teurs. 

Other 

Sales. 

Free               Total 
Circula- 
Grants.             tion. 

Total 
Value  iu 
Yen. 

Amount 
Bee.  iu 
Yen. 

1904 

57,866 

45>030 

233,094 

335,990 

12,550.59 

7,260.22 

1905 

46,631 

158,126 

82,503 

287,260 

14,202.60 

10,719.72 

REPORT  OF  THE  JAPAN  BOOK  AND  TRACT 
SOCIETY  OF  THE  YEAR  ENDING. 

DECEMBER  SIST,   1905. 

The  year  1904  has  been  a  record  year  in  the  annals  of 
the  Society.  Its  two  main  features  have  been  the  work  among 
the  Japanese  soldiers  and  that  among  the  Russian  prisoners. 

Though  the  American  Tract  Society  did  not  give  us  any 
fresh  grant  during  the  year  it  sent  us  a  back  grant  for  two 
years.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  also  generously  assisted 
us  and  thus  we  have  not  been  so  cramped  for  funds  as  in  many 
past  years. 
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We  continue  to  find  our  new  premises  satisfactory,  the 
more  central  position  has  greatly  helped  our  sales.  We  have 
now  leased  an  adjoining  room  so  as  to  enlarge  the  salesroom. 

The  work  among  the  wounded  Japanese  soldiers  has  been 
carried  on  with  ever  increasing  energy  and  with  most  blessed 
results.  Hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  who  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  year  were  lying  in  hopeless  misery,  have  found 
salvation  through  Christ  and  and  are  now  rejoicing  in  Him. 

Large  numbers  of  books  and  tracts  have  been  bought 
from  us  during  the  year,  for  distribution  among  these  men  and 
this  has  greatly  swelled  our  circulation. 

The  actual  figures  for  1905  are  as  under,  viz : — 


CIRCULATION     1904. 


Our  Publications 

Published 
Else  where 

Total 
Copies 

Value 
Yen 

Books 

Tracts   |  Cards 

Sales  at  Depot    

223 
6,491 
1,295 

11,171      1,512 
170,770     4,600 
16,251     r,73o 

332 

4,6l3 
662 

13,238 
186,474 
19,938 

202.13 

3476.5  1 
901.62 

„       to  Correspondents. 
„       to  Book  Shops  

Sales     for      Distribution 
among  Japanese  Sold'rs. 

Free  Grants  

8,009 

i,953 
16 

198,192    7,842 

,107,710 
204 

5,607 
36 

219,650 
109,699 

220 

4,580.26 

I,325-33 
9.32 

Total     

9,978 

306,106    7,842 

5,643 

329,569 

5,914.91 
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CIRCULATION     1905. 


Our 

Publications 

Published       Total     ; 
Elsewhere     Copies    | 

Value 
Yen 

Books 

Tracts 

Cards 

Sales  at  Depot 

952 
10,425 
1,931 

37.897 
267,778 
17,621 

I,529 
1,986 

65 

14,97°        55,348 
53,27'      333,460 
6,1631      25*780 

1,277.52 
7,3o6  83 
i,473-37 

„      to   Correspondents. 
„      to  Book  Shops  

Sales    for      Distribution 
among  Japanese  Sold'rs. 

;  13,308 

1,189 

134 

323,296 

297,285 
7>*35 

3,580 
3,580 

74,404.     414,588 

3,274     301,748 
'Si         7,284 

10,057.72 

3,io3-i7 
108.79 

Total          

14,631 

627,716 

77,693i    723,62o||  13269.68 

In  addition  to  the  above,  10,000  tracts  were  given  away 
among  the  people  living  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Inland  Sea» 
by  one  of  the  missionaries  who  had  them  printed  there  especi 
ally  for  that  purpose.  We  also  forwarded  30,500  Russian  tracts 
and  leaflets  to  missionaries  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for 
distribution  among  the  Russian  prisoners. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sales  are  nearly  double  those  for 
the  previous  year  while  the  value  has  more  than  doubled.  The 
total  414,588  copies  is  the  largest  the  Society  has  ever  been 
enabled  to  report,  while  if  the  copies  distributed  among  the 
soldiers,  the  Russian  prisoners  and  the  free  grants  be  added 
the  grand  total  amounts  to  ^6^,120  copies. 

PUBLICATION. 

The  Society  has  during  the  year,  paid  for  printing  in 
Japanese  of  13,000  Books,  751,000  Tracts,  40,200  Hymn 
Books  for  Soldiers  and  2,600  Cards  besides  500  Books  in 
English,  amounting  in  all  to  just  over  sixteen  and  a  quarter 
million  pages- nearly  three  times  the  output  for  the  previous 
year. 
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Besides  the  above,  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  of  our  tract 
"  Good  Tidings  "  was  printed  on  one  of  the  islands  in  the 
Inland  Sea,  being  required  in  a  hurry  for  distribution  there 
by  one  of  the  missionaries  who  bore  the  whole  cost. 

The  Books  include  eight  separate  editions,  three  of  which 
were  new  : — 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

This  book  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Wm.  George  Smith  to 
meet  the  difficulties  which  confront  many  Japanese  when  they 
read  the  New  Testament  for  the  first  time.  It  has  been 
spoken  highly  of  and  seems  likely  to  be  used  as  a  text-book  by 
some.  Three  thousand  copies  were  printed  in  Japanese,  and 
five  hundred  in  English. 
MISTER  HORN  AND  His  FRIENDS. 

This  is  a  translation  of  Mark  Guy  Pearse's  well-known 
book  on  "  Givers  and  Giving."  The  Japanese  translator  has 
inserted  many  references,  to  the  recent  war,  thus  adding  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  book. 

The  tracts  printed  during  the  year  include  eighty-one 
separate  editions,  sixty-nine  of  which  were  reprints.  Three  of 
these  had  been  printed  before  as  books  but  were  issued  in 
cheaper  form  for  use  among  the  soldiers.  Of  the  twelve  new 
ones,  eleven  are  primarily  intended  for  soldiers;  the  other, 
"  How  TO  STUDY  THE  BIBLE,"  is  a  reprint  of  a  powerful 
address  by  Major  G.  Yamamuro  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
delivered  at  the  last  Scripture  Union  Annual  Meeting. 

During  the  year  the  Society  also  bought  from  local 
publishers  5,310  Books,  38,030  Tracts  and  31,662  Cards  and 
Pictures,  these  being  required  for  stock  and  to  fill  orders 
received. 

WORK    AMONG    THE    RUSSIAN    PRISONERS. 

Altogether  71,800  Russian  officers  and  men  were  detained 
in  Japan  for  many  months  as  prisoners  of  war.  Many  of  them 
were  very  ignorant,  not  more  10  per  cent  being  able,  it  is  said,  to 
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read  or  write  when  they  arrived.  Some,  however,  employed 
their  months  of  enforced  leisure  in  study  and  several  of  the 
missionaries  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  did 
Christian  work  among  them.  Grants  of  Christian  literature  in 
Russian  were  received  by  us  during  the  year  as  under,  viz  : — 

From  Religious  Tract  Society     15,500  Tracts. 

„      Stirling  Tract  Society    1,000       ,, 

„      Children's  Special  Service  Mission.  14,000  Picture  Leaflets. 

These  have  all  been  distributed  and  the  following  extracts  from 
letters  show  how  much  they  were  appreciated  : — 

From  Rev.  F.  O.  Bergstrom,  Tokyo. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  distribute  the  Russian  tracts  myself, 
but  was  present  when  the  Japanese  officials  distributed  them. 
The  prisoners  all  received  them  with  evident  signs  of  pleasure. 
in  fact  they  were  so  eager  for  them  that  they  had  repeatedly 
to  be  called  to  order  by  the  officials.  After  thanking  me  for 
bringing  them  they  gathered  together  in  groups  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  and  began  reading  the  tracts,  etc.;  those  who  could 
read,  reading  aloud  for  the  benefit  those  who  could  not. 
From  Miss  E.  M.  Trent,  Nagoya. 

Very    many   thanks    for   your    kind    contribution    to    the 
Russian  prisoners.    The  tracts  arrived  safely  and  our  members 
are  delighted  to  have  something  to  take  to  the  Russians.    As 
yet  very  little  has  been  done  here  for  the  prisoners. 
From  Miss  E.  S.  Huhold,  Osaka. 

I  ought  to  have  written  long  ago  to  thank  you  for  the 
Russian  tracts.  I  distributed  a  few  myself  in  the  hospital.  At 
first  they  took  them  with  a  wry  face,  expressing  regret  that  it 
was  nothing  they  could  understand,  but  when  they  saw  they 
were  in  Russian  their  faces  brightened  wonderfully  and  they 
exclaimed  joyfully,  "  Ah  Ruski !  "  Afterwards  I  was  nofc 
allowed  to  distribute  them  myself,  but  I  know  from  the  officials 
that  the  prisoners  have  received  them. 
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WORK   AMONG    THE   JAPANESE    SOLDIERS. 

As  stated  in  the  last  report,  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
in  1905  placed  £  100.  at  our  disposal  for  this  special 
work.  During  the  year  under  review  they  very  generously 
granted  us  an  additional  £  200.  This  has  enabled  us  to 
continue  the  work  on  the  same  lines  as  before  and  respond  to 
all  the  calls  received. 

Grants  of  books  or  tracts  have,  during  the  year,  been  sent 
to  sixty-two  different  persons  or  associations,  including  mem 
bers  of  the  Protestant  bodies  working  in  this  Empire. 

Nearly  sixty  thousand  tracts  have  also  been  granted  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  for  distribution  among  the 
soldiers  at  the  front.  Books  and  tracts  were  also  presented  to 
the  soldiers  sent  by  the  City  Authorities  last  autumn  to  guard 
our  premises  during  the  excitement  about  the  Peace  Treaty. 

FREE   GRANTS. 

These  include  5  Books  and  1,500  Tracts  sent  to  Hawaii 
for  distribution  among  the  40,000  Japanese  residing  there,  and 
9  Books  and  350  Tracts  shipped  to  California  in  response  to  an 
application  for  literature  for  use  among  the  Japanese  students. 
During  the  year  we  also  placed  41  Books  in  one  of  the  Electric 
Car  Offices  for  the  drivers  and  conductors  to  read  in  their 
leisure  moments. 

The  remaining  copies  were  sent  out,  some  as  samples,  the 
others  to  soldiers  and  others  who  wrote  asking  for  them- 

Now  that  Peace  has  once  more  been  restored  and  the 
influence  of  Japan  has  greatly  extended,  we  feel  that  our  work 
here  is  more  important  than  ever.  We  would  therefore  press 
on  the  Religious  Tract  Society  and  our  other  friends  both  here 
and  abroad  the  duty  and  the  privilege  too  of  upholding  our 
hands  in  prayer  and  also  of  doing  what  they  can  to  help  us  in 
other  ways. 


PUBLISHING    WORK 


In  closing,  the  language  of  our  hearts  is  "  What  shall  we 
render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  His  benefits  ?"  It  is  He,  and  He 
alone,  who  has  made  the  soldiers  and  others  willing  to  read 
our  books  and  tracts  and  opened  their  hearts  to  receive  the 
truths  contained  in  them.  To  Him  alone  be  the  glory. 


OTHER  PUBLISHING  WORK. 

a. 

The  Methodist  Publishing  House  in  Tokyo  fills  the  place 
of  a  great  Christian  publishing  house  for  Japan.  Its  progress 
has  been  phenomenal  in  recent  years.  It  comprises  a  well 
stocked  Book  Store  and  a  comprehensively  equipped  Printing 
House.  Property  has  been  bought  on  the  Ginza  just  above  the 
former  location  and  a  fine  large  building  erected  for  the  use 
of  the  Book  Store  and  offices.  In  the  rear  a  new  building  has 
been  erected  for  the  Printing  House,  and  so  the  two  depart 
ments  have  been  brought  together  in  a  most  central  location. 
Although  under  the  care  of  the  Methodist  Epicopal  Church, 
the  Publishing  House  in  its  practical  value  and  usefulness  is  a 
great  undenominational  Christian  institution. 

The  Tokiwasha  continues  its  excellent  magazine  for 
women  and  its  other  publications  for  Christian  home  life  and 
Sunday  School  work.  A  cook  book  in  easy  Japanese  and 
English  has  been  a  helpful  publication  of  the  past  year.  The 
Tokiwasha  is  a  publishing  house  conducted  by  the  W.  F.  M.  S. 
ladies  at  Yokohama. 

The  Keiseisha  while  a  private  publishing  house  has  served 
for  many  years  as  the  agent  for  the  American  Board's  Mission 
and  its  sales  are  very  large,  but  no  statistics  are  available  for 
this  report.  The  Keiseisha  has  recently  undertaken  the  sale 
of  foreign  books,  for  the  time  being  English  and  American 
only,  but  it  expects  to  enlarge  this  branch  of  its  business. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the  consolidation  of  the 
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Methodist  Publishing  House  and  the  Keiseisha  into  a  single 
undenominational  publishing  house,  but  it  is  too  early  to 
forecast  the  issue. 

The  Fukuinsha  of  Osaka  is  a  smaller  but  still  a  prosperous 
publishing  firm  which  is  doing  good  service  in  circulating 
Christian  literature. 

Besides  these  many  of  the  Missions  publish  many  tracts 
and  books  on  their  own  account  so  that  the  aggregate  circula 
tion  of  Christian  literature  must  be  very  large. 


CHURCHES  AND  MISSIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  increased  interest  in  the  great  questions  of  In 
dependence  and  self  support,  which  will  be  suitably  noticed 
in  the  course  of  this  section  of  THE  CHRISTIAN  MOVEMENT,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  mark  this  year  as  an  important  one  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  in  Japan.  The  war,  too,  with  the  peace 
that  followed  it,  has  given  form  to  the  work  of  the  year  in  the 
case  of  most  churches  and  missions.  Without  dwelling  upon 
details,  or  upon  the  work  of  individual  bodies  of  Christians, 
excepting  so  for  as  may  be  needed  to  throw  light  upon  the 
general  situation,  the  writer  of  this  article  will  endeavor  to  set 
forth  in  a  comprehensive  way  the  impression  left  upon  his 
mind  by  his  own  observation,  assisted  by  a  careful  review  of 
the  reports  which  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  representatives 
of  the  various  Christian  bodies  in  Japan. 

The  roster  of  the  respective  Missions  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix,  together  with  the  statistics  of  the  different  churches. 
From  these  can  be  gained  all  essential  information  regarding 
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the  personnel  of  the  different  Missions  and  the  growth  of  their 
work. 

THE    STATISTICS. 

The  published  statistics  of  the  year  are  as  they  stand 
disappointing,  seeing  that  in  place  of  a  total  of  "  communicants 
(or  full  members)  "  of  50,054  as  reported  last  year,  this  year's 
tables  give  only  48,087,  notwithstanding  5,099  adult  baptisms 
during  the  year.  Probably  the  discrepancy  is  due  in  large  part 
to  a  serious  and  unaccountable  mistake  in  the  statistics  of  the 
Kumi-ai  Churches  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  THE  CHRISTIAN 
MOVEMENT.  The  number  of  communicants  in  the  Kumi-ai 
Churches  was  then  set  down  as  15,877,  and  the  total  number 
of  baptised  persons,  as  16,639.  This  year  the  corresponding 
figures  are  10,989  and  14,389,  while  1,390  are  reported  as 
having  been  added  to  the  churches  on  profession  of  faith.  The 
natural  inference  is  that  the  number  of  communicants  in  the 
Kumi-ai  Churches  given  in  last  year's  report  was  about  5,000 
too  large.  If  this  theory  be  true,  last  year's  grand  total  for 
the  Protestants  would  become  about  46,000  as  against  the 
48,087  reported  this  year,  the  difference  indicating  roughly  the 
net  gain  during  1905,  though,  since  the  statistical  years  of  the 
different  missions  vary  greatly,  some  of  the  gains  of  last 
year  fail  to  find  place  in  these  tables,  while  some  really 
belonging  to  1904  are  included. 

The  sub-committee  in  charge  of  the  statistical  work  of 
the  Standing  Committee  of  Co-operating  Christian  Missions 
have  spared  no  pains  to  secure  accuracy  in  their  work ;  but 
they  have  met  with  great  difficulties  which  have  been  enhanced 
by  changes  in  the  committee  itself,  due  to  the  temporary  dis 
ability  of  two  of  its  members  upon  whom  the  responsibility 
had  especially  rested.  Probably  from  this  year  forward  greater 
accuracy  will  be  found  attainable. 

It  is  clear  from  the  reports  received  by  the  writer  from  the 
different  missions  that,  while  no  large  numerical  gains  can  be 
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claimed  for  any  mission,  the  last  year  has  been  one  of  growth. 
There  is  practically  unanimous  testimony  to  the  increased 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  This  finds 
expression  in  different  ways  in  the  various  churches,  but  in 
general  most  clearly  in  the  growth  of  a  desire  for  self-support. 
Hardly  one  of  the  reports  fails  to  note  the  increase  of  the 
benevolence  of  the  Japanese  Christians. 

It  is  sometimes  affirmed  that  the  figures  given  in  the 
statistics  should  be  subjected  to  a  considerable  discount,  and  it 
certainly  would  be  venturesome  to  claim  that  no  converts 
have  been  too  hastily  received  into  the  churches  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  careful  observer  would 
deny  that,  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  situation,  the  influence 
of  Christianity  in  Japan  is  far  and  away  greater  than  the  statis 
tics  of  the  Churches  would  indicate. 

During  the  current  year  a  special  evangelistic  effort  is 
being  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kumi-ai  Churches  and  a 
large  number  of  baptisms  has  been  reported  from  the  Sendai, 
Kochi,  and  Okayama  fields.  It  is  said  by  those  conversant 
with  this  work  that  nearly  all  those  new  Christians  are  persons 
who  had  already  received  more  or  less  of  Christian  instruction. 
Similar  testimony  comes  from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  in 
Manchuria  where  hundreds  of  soldiers  have  received  baptism. 
Seed  cast,  it  may  be,  many  years  ago  upon  apparently  barren 
soil  is  bearing  fruit  to-day  in  all  parts  of  Japan. 

In  one  or  two  reports  the  statement  is  made  that  in  this 
or  that  important  town  no  Christian  work  is  being  done,  or, 
perhaps,  had  ever  been  done.  Such  statements  may  be  true  in 
a  sense,  and  yet  it  is  highly  probable  that  should  any  widely 
known  Japanese  pastor  arrange  for  lectures  in  such  a  town, 
he  would  find  a  certain  number  of  Christians  ready  to  welcome 
him  and  to  form  the  nucleus  for  a  church.  Men  and  women 
of  this  sort  elude  the  statistician,  and  while  their  faith  may 
lack  the  degree  of  vitality  we  wish  to  see,  they  are  exerting  a 
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Christian  influence  by  which  they  are  not  merely  helping  to 
mould  the  public  sentiment  of  the  locality  in  the  direction  of 
Christian  ethics,  but  are  also  serving  as  pioneers  of  the 
Christian  Army.  The  evangelists,  when  they  come  may  well 
thank  God  and  take  courage. 

Besides  these  so-called  absentee  Christians  there  is  a  con 
siderable  number  of  earnest  men  who,  while  hesitating  to 
formally  ally  themselves  with  the  churches,  are  most  out 
spoken  in  their  loyalty  to  Christ.  Mr.  Kanzo  Uchimura, 
known  almost  all  over  the  world  as  the  author  of  "  How  I 
became  a  Christian,"  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  repre 
sentative  of  this  class.  No  one  can  fail  to  recognise  his  devout 
faith  and  the  intensity  of  his  zeal.  His  influence  is  very  wide 
and  there  are  probably  many  hundreds,  possibly  thousands, 
who  trace  their  faith  to  him.  We  can  but  regret  his  disbelief 
in  organised  Christianity,  at  least  as  he  sees  it  to-day,  though 
we  rejoice  to  believe  that  his  preaching  by  voice  and  pen  has 
been  the  revelation  of  the  Father's  love  to  many  souls. 

RELIGIOUS   THOUGHT. 

No  true  Christian  can  look  unmoved  on  the  decay  of 
religious  faith,  however  strong  his  conviction  may  be  that  the 
faith  is  misdirected.  Misguided  faith  is  better  than  no  faith  at 
all.  Quite  apart,  therefore,  from  any  hoped  for  gain  to 
Christianity,  thoughtful  observers  have  been  deeply  interested 
in  what  they  gladly  accept  as  the  sincere  utterances  of  promi 
nent  men  during  and  since  the  war,  in  which  they  have 
given  expression  to  their  faith  in  a  divine  power  whose  in 
struments  they  confess  themselves  to  be  and  to  which  they 
reverently  ascribe  the  success  of  themselves  and  others. 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the  soul-stirring  ex 
periences  of  the  war  have  revived  religious  faith  in  many 
hearts  and  have  checked  in  many  others  a  decline  of  faith 
which  threatened  to  end  in  a  night  of  unbelief.  There  is  no 
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good  ground  for  claiming  that  this  revived  faith  could  rightly 
be  called  Christian  in  the  case  of  any  large  number  of  pro 
minent  men  ;  but  a  few  high  officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  in  the  civil  service  are  members  of  Christian  Churches ; 
a  few  others  are  closely  allied  to  the  Christian  community  and 
give  liberally  for  distinctively  Christian  objects.  Such  men 
are  understood  by  their  countrymen  to  stand  as  representa 
tives  of  Christian  sentiment.  Their  number  increases  every 
year  and  their  influence  upon  the  sentiment  of  the  nation  is 
very  strong. 

Buddhist  writers  show  a  growing  appreciation  of  Christian 
thought,  and  a  great  familiarity  with  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  claim  that  this  necessarily  means  an 
acceptance  of  Christian  theology  on  the  part  of  this  or  that 
writer  or  speaker,  but  it  is  worth  noting  as  indicating  a  trend 
of  thought  which  in  the  end  must,  one  would  think,  prove 
favorable  to  Christianity,  and  possibly  a  more  efficient  factor 
in  its  progress  than  the  direct  preaching  of  the  Christians 
themselves. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  Dr.  Anezaki,  a  prominent 
Buddhist  scholar  and  Professor  in  the  Imperial  University,  has 
provided  for  a  course  of  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  on  the  development  of  Christian  thought,  by  a  well 
known  Roman  Catholic  layman,  while  Dr.  Anezaki  himself 
has  several  times  addressed  most  acceptably  companies  of 
Christian  scholars  and  preachers.  Such  interchanges  of 
thought  and  opinion  between  Christians  and  Buddhists  are 
believed  to  have  been  more  conspicuous  than  ever  before. 
They  are  deserving  of  special  mention. 

Excepting  for  a  short  period  following  the  announcement 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  then  only  among  the  less  intelli 
gent  classes,  there  has  been  no  exhibition  of  unfriendliness  to 
ward  Christianity  which  the  representatives  of  the  different 
missions  have  counted  worthy  of  report ;  while  such  special 
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efforts  as  those  of  the  Kumi-ai  Churches  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  year  already  mentioned  have  met  a 
most  unusual  response,  which  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
trend  of  thought  represented  by  men  like  Dr.  Anezaki  is  not 
restricted  to  any  one  class  of  society,  but  is  truely  national 
and  indicates  a  general  spirit  of  friendliness  to  Christian  truth 
which,  while  it  excites  hope  and  stimulates  courage,  should 
awaken  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 'all 
Christian  workers. 

METHODS. 

Naturally  the  methods  of  missionary  work  do  not  change 
materially  from  year  to  year,  though  as  the  result  of  changing 
circumstances  there  is  frequently  a  shifting  of  emphasis.  As 
may  be  gathered  from  previous  sections  of  this  pamphlet, 
special  emphasis  has  been  laid  the  past  year  on  the  various 
forms  of  relief  work  growing  out  of  the  war  and  the  famine 
in  the  northeastern  provinces.  Every  mission,  probably,  has 
taken  its  clue  part  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  of  relief 
work,  while  several  have  shared  largely  in  both. 

The  hospital  visitations,  the  distribution  of  books,  comfort 
bags,  etc.,  to  the  soldiers  already  described  have  occupied  no 
small  part  of  the  time  of  many  missionaries  ;  a  few  have  given 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  these  forms  of  activity,  and 
have  found  in  them  never  ending  joy. 

Work  in  the  Sunday  schools  has  been  pressed  vigorously, 
and  if  one  may  judge  from  the  reports  received,  the  mission  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  appears  to  be  the 
banner  mission  in  this  respect;  since  it  claims  a  Sunday  School 
attendance  equal  to  three  times  the  membership  of  the  churches 
affiliated  with  it.  For  some  years  past  the  missions  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  the  American  Board,  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  North,  and  the  Council  of  the 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  family  have  published  in  co-opera 
tion  a  series  of  helps  for  the  Sunday  School  which  is  having  a 
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large  circulation.      Other  missions  have  joined  or  are  likely 
soon  to  join  this  syndicate. 

"  The  Oriental  Mission  "  closely  affiliated,  it  would  appear, 
with  the  Chicago  School  for  Bible  Workers,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  has  made  a  specialty  of  Bible  and  tract  distri 
bution. 

The  mission  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada  emphasis 
es  strongly  the  value  of  "  Mother  Meetings  "  which  other 
missions  also  are  promoting  with  equal  zeal.  The  marked 
change  in  the  position  of  woman  in  Japanese  society  gives 
abundant  opportunity  for  sisterly  service  on  the  part  of  the 
lady  missionaries  in  connection  with  the  meetings  for  women, 
which  are  found  in  every  church  or,  it  may  be,  group  of 
churches.  Here  as  elsewhere  leadership  is  passing  into  Japan 
ese  hands,  but  the  missionaries  are  gladly  welcomed  because 
of  their  special  experience  or  wider  observation. 

While  no  one  would  minimise  the  spoken  word  which  the 
apostle  declared  to  be  the  power  of  God,  it  is  unquestionably 
true  that  the  man  is  more  than  the  preacher.  One  is  tempted 
sometimes  to  say  that  it  makes  comparatively  little  difference 
what  the  missionary  does,  provided  it  be  something  worth 
doing,  if  only  the  man  or  the  woman  adorn  the  doctrine  of 
God  our  Saviour.  To  one  whose  character  truly  represents  a 
reverent  faith  and  a  serious  evangelistic  purpose,  all  roads  lead 
to  his  goal.  That  character  is  the  proof  of  his  message. 

It  is  clear  that  the  work  of  the  missionary  preacher  will 
become  more  and  more  restricted.  One  of  the  reports  notes 
the  fact  that  the  missionary  is,  in  the  larger  cities  certainly,  less 
frequently  called  upon  for  public  addresses  than  a  few  years 
ago.  To  some  this  may  appear  a  discouraging  feature  of  the 
situation  ;  but  there  are  many  things  to  be  considered.  First 
of  all,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  so-called  large  cities  are  not 
all  Japan.  Naturally  the  stronger  and  best  equipped  Japanese 
pastors  and  preachers  gravitate  to  these  larger  cities  Many 
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of  them  have  spent  several  years  in  the  best  of  American  or 
English  theological  schools  and  have  travelled  more  or  less 
widely  in  other  foreign  lands ;  among  them  there  are  men  of 
great  oratorical  and  administrative  experience;  they  stand 
upon  their  native  heath.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  the  missionary 
that  he  cannot  compete  with  them  in  their  own  peculiar  field. 
Macaulay  once  said  that  no  man  ever  produced  anything 
really  first  class  in  literature  in  a  language  which  he  did  not 
learn  in  early  childhood.  Much  the  same  might  be  said  of 
public  speaking.  Men  like  Carl  Schurz,  who  in  spite  of  his 
foreign  birth  and  education  became  one  of  the  most  successful 
speakers  in  America,  are  very  rare.  There  may  be  a  few 
missionaries  in  Japan  now  and  in  the  future  who  may  fairly  be 
placed  in  the  same  category,  and  who  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of 
a  foreign  birth  and  education  will  rise  to  the  rank  of  orators  ; 
but  the  number  will  be  so  small  that  they  must  be  left  out  of 
account. 

But  though  the  churches  in  the  larger  cities  will  in  the 
future  naturally  look  chiefly,  exclusively  one  might  almost 
say,  to  the  Japanese  preachers  for  their  pastors  and  evan 
gelists,  there  will  remain  a  wide  field  in  the  villages  and 
secondary  towns  where  the  earnest  man  or  woman  with  a 
genuine  message  can  for  many  years  to  come  gain  a  respectful 
hearing  without  fear  of  any  but  helpful  and  stimulating  com 
petition. 

Again,  as  has  been  already  said,  the  true  missionary  will 
find  all  roads  leading  to  his  goal.  The  most  successful  and 
widely  influential  propagators  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  have 
not  all  been  preaching  missionaries.  Probably,  if  one  of  the 
older  Japanese  Christians  were  asked  to  name  the  three  men 
who  had  left  the  deepest  impress  on  the  Christian  community 
of  Japan,  the  reply  would  be,  Capt.  Janes  of  Kumamoto,  Pre 
sident  Clark  of  Sapporo,  and  Dr.  S.  R.  Brown.  Of  these  the 
two  first  named  made  no  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Japanese 
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language,  and  Dr.  Brown,  though  according  to  the  standards 
of  that  day,  a  speaker  of  the  language,  preached  but  seldom. 
All  three  gained  their  great  influence  in  the  class  room  and 
through  their  ability  to  bring  their  pupils  and  other  Japanese 
friends  into  close  personal  relations  with  themselves.  To  such 
men  any  department  of  life  would  supply  an  ample  field. 

The  school,  the  Bible  class,  the  prayer  meeting,  the 
committee  room,  the  social  gathering,  the  quiet  conversation, 
all  reveal  their  personality  ;  any  work  they  undertake  assumes 
importance  because  it  is  theirs  and  is  the  expression  of  their 
love  and  loyalty  to  their  Master. 

MISSION    SCHOOLS. 

In  view  of  the  frequent  references  to  the  Christian  schools 
in  Mr.  Pieters'  comprehensive  article,  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
note  that  their  present  condition  warrants  the  expectation  of 
an  increasingly  prosperous  future.  Nearly  all,  under  the 
liberal  policy  of  the  Department  of  Education,  have  been  able 
to  free  themselves  from  the  disabilities  which  a  few  years  ago 
threatened  their  very  life,  and  are  able  to  secure  to  their 
students  practically  all  the  privileges  accorded  to  students  of  the 
schools  of  the  national  system,  both  Government  and  private. 

The  number  of  theological  students  tends  to  increase,  but 
they  are  still  too  few  to  meet  the  demand  for  educated  minis 
ters.  There  is  some  criticism  of  what  is  called  the  low  grade 
of  instruction  given,  as  well  as  of  the  low  standard  set  for  the 
entrance  examinations,  possibly  there  may  be  ground  for  com 
plaint,  but  it  is  the  purpose  in  most  schools  to  raise  the 
standard  at  the  earliest  day  practicable. 

CHURCH    UNION. 

The  tendency  toward  union  among  the  related  churches 
in  Japan  has  been  often  noticed.  For  many  years  the  different 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  family  have  been  represented  in 
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Japan  proper  by  a  single  church  organisation.  Two  other 
branches  in  Formosa,  at  work  chiefly  among  the  Chinese,  will 
in  due  time  become  consolidated  with  that  church. 

Two  Baptist  bodies  are  practically  united,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  Methodist  Protestants  and  the  United  Brethren  in 
Japan  will  soon  unite  with  the  Kumi-ai  Churches,  as  the 
parent  bodies  in  the  United  States  have  united  with  the  Con- 
gregationalists.  All  the  Episcopal  bodies  have  united  in  the 
Nihon  Seiko kwai. 

"  The  prospect  of  immediate  Methodist  union  in  Japan  is 
more  promising  than  ever  before.  The  promise  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  Japanese  churches  are  becoming  thoroughly 
aroused  and  insistent  in  their  desire  for  a  united  Church. 

"  The  American  union  committee  met  in  Baltimore  in 
January  of  this  year.  Representatives  of  the  Methodist  Epis 
copal  Church,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  "  South,  Methodist 
Church  of  Canada,  and  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  and 
unofficial  representatives  of  the  United  Brethren  Church  were 
present.  There  was  agreement  on  all  the  points  of  union 
except  the  authority  and  length  of  term  of  the  bishops. 
With  this  important  disagreement  the  committee  adjourned 
to  meet  again  at  the  call  of  the  several  chairmen.  The  failure 
of  a  complete  agreement  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the 
churches  in  Japan.  But  it  simply  aroused  them  to  a  greater 
determination  and  zeal.  And  in  this  determination  and  zeal 
the  Japanese  Christians  and  the  missionaries  are  remarkably  one. 

"  A  revised  plan  of  union  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Japanese  brethren,  and  it  is  to  be  sent  to  the  American  com 
mittee  with  a  mighty  plea  for  immediate  agreement  and 
action.  According  to  this  revised  plan  the  united  church  is  to  be 
called  the  Japan  Methodist  Church.  The  chief  officers,  are  to  be 
called  Bishops.  They  are  to  have  limited  terms,  but  are  to  be 
eligible  for  re-election.  They  are  to  appoint  the  preachers 
but  their  appointments  must  be  approved  by  an  appointment 
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committee  of  presiding  elders  and  laymen.  The  missionaries 
are  to  be  on  an  equal  ecclesiastical  footing  with  the  Japanese 
preachers,  holding  their  conference  membership  in  the  Japanese 
conferences.  Their  appointment  is  to  be  rr.ade  by  the  Bishops, 
but  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  mission  instead  of  the 
ordinary  appointment  committee.  This  plan,  whereby  the 
missionaries  are  to  have  a  recognised  ecclesiastical  standing 
not  above  nor  below  nor  separate,  but  by  the  side  of  the 
Japanese  preachers,  is  most  satisfactory. 

"  The  position  of  the  American  churches  is  easily  ap 
preciated.  They  are  jealous  for  the  future  of  the  churches 
they  have  established  in  Japan  with  such  an  expenditure  of 
time  and  men  and  money.  They  are  willing  to  go  slowly  in 
order  to  secure  for  them  the  most  perfect  possible  plan  for 
future  success.  The  position  of  the  Japanese  churches  is  easily 
appreciated  also.  They  feel  the  need  of  union  every  day  and 
their  insistent  desire  is  growing  into  a  demand.  The  two  posi 
tions  together  will  no  doubt  bring  about  a  wisely  planned 
union  in  the  near  future.  Until  then  the  Methodist  work  in 
Japan  must  be  treated  under  its  former  divisional  headings."4 

When  these  contemplated  schemes  for  union  are  con 
summated  the  five  groups  mentioned  will  probably  comprise 
an  enrolled  membership  of  over  45,000  souls,  out  of  a  total  for 
all  Protestant  Churches  reported  of  less  than  55,000. 

In  the  not  distant  future,  it  is  believed,  the  two  largest 
of  these  groups,  the  Nihon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai  and  the  Kumi- 
ai  Kyokwai,  will  unite  to  form  a  single  church.  It  is  not 
perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  the  example  now  set  by  the 
Christians  of  Canada  may  lead  to  a  still  wider  union  which  will 
include  the  Methodist  family  as  well. 

*  Since  writing  the  above  word  comes  that  the  Committee  on  Methodist 
Union  at  a  later  meeting  were  in  full  accord  and  the  Union  is  now  an  assured 
fact  and  will  be  consummated  May  7,  1907  at  a  General  Conference  in 
Tokyo. — ED. 
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THE  INDEPENDENCE  MOVEMENT. 

The  desire  for  independence  on  the  part  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  Church  in  Japan  has  been  greatly  intensified 
by  the  experiences  of  the  past  few  years  and  is  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  features  of  the  life  of  the  Church.  Still  it  involves 
many  problems,  some  of  them  of  no  small  perplexity,  which 
deserve  the  careful  attention,  not  merely  of  the  Japanese 
Christians,  but  al-o  of  the  missionaries  and  the  constituent 
mission  boards. 

This  movement  presents  more  or  less  varying  phases  ac 
cording  to  the  mode  of  organisation  and  the  degree  of  financial 
strength  of  the  respective  branches  of  the  Japanese  Church. 
Some  have  adjudged  it  to  be  due  to  the  sudden  growth  of  the 
national  consciousness,  the  fruit  of  the  war,  but  closer  obser 
vers  find  its  beginnings  much  farther  back  than  the  great 
national  successes  of  the  past  ten  years.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  those  successes  have  stimulated  the  thought  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  Church  and  deepened  their  longing  for 
independence.  No  doubt  also  in  certain  sections  of  the  Church 
special  difficulties  and  personal  idiosyncrasies  have  modified 
the  form  of  expression  of  this  desire  and  given  it  sometimes  an 
aspect  of  impatience  ;  but  all  such  features  have  been  merely 
incidental.  The  movement  is  far  too  wide-spread  and  has 
been  on  the  whole  too  steady  in|  its  growth  to  be  accounted  for 
by  any  local  or  temporary  causes. 

It  has  been  most  conspicuous  naturally  in  the  largest  and 
strongest  sections  of  the  Church,  namely,  the  Nikon  Kirisuto 
Kyokivai  (Church  of  Christ  of  Japan  [Presbyterian])  and  the 
Kumi-ai  Kyokwai  (Congregationalist).  For  many  years  both 
these  bodies  have  been,  ecclesiastically  speaking,  independent 
of  foreign  control.  In  the  former,  some,  but  not  all  of  the  mis 
sionaries  associated  with  it  have  been  members  of  presbyteries 
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and  have  been  eligible  to  office  in  the  ecclesiastical  organisa 
tion.  In  the  latter,  the  missionaries,  with  one  or  two  excep 
tions,  have  been  outside  the  organisation,  though  when  present 
have  been  accorded  the  right  to  speak  in  all  ecclesiastical 
gatherings.  Both  have  had  their  national  missionary  societies 
entirely  independent  of  control  or  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  affiliated  Missions.  The  consciousness  of  restraint  has 
come  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  local  evangelistic  work  and 
schools  which  receive  subsidies  from  co-operating  missions. 
The  consciousness  that  the  Church  as  a  corporate  body  was  not 
fully  free  to  guide  the  development  of  its  own  institutions  has 
been  the  cause  at  times  of  deep  dissatisfaction. 

The  expression  of  this  dissatisfaction  has  not  been  due,  so 
far  as  the  writer's  direct  observation  goes  certainly,  to  personal 
feeling.  In  the  Kumi-ai  Churches  with  which  he  is  associated, 
there  have  existed,  almost  without  interruption,  the  most  friend 
ly  personal  relations  between  the  missionaries  and  their  Japan 
ese  associates.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Dpshisha  which  was 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  very  storm  centre,  the  strongest 
advocates  of  a  change  in  the  method  of  co-operation  agree  in 
their  desire  for  the  continuance  of  co-operation.  The  tie  of 
mutual  respect  and  esteem  has  not  been  broken. 

In  the  Churches  which  possess  an  episcopal  organisation, 
like  the  Nikon  Set  Kokwai  (Episcopal)  and  certain  branches  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  the  missionaries  are  all  members  of  the 
Japanese  Church  and  the  presbyters,  or  priests,  and  deacons  stand 
on  an  equality  with  their  Japanese  brethren  of  the  same  orders. 
Possibly  this  fact  may  have  retarded  the  independence  move 
ment  in  those  bodies.  Certainly,  this  is  asserted  by  some. 
From  a  theoretical  standpoint  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  such  a  consolidation  of  the  foreign  and  native  forces,  on 
the  other  side  it  might  be  said,  that  after  all  the  large  number 
of  foreign  clergy  whose  financial  support  comes  exclusively,  or 
nearly  so,  from  abroad,  together  with  the  large  place  which 
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the  foreign  bishop  holds  in  the  organisation  gives  a  foreign  aspect 
to  the  whole,  which  is  sure  eventually  to  give  strength  to  the 
movement  in  behalf  of  a  Japanese  episcopate  which  has  already 
gained  headway  and  which  has  apparently  the  support  of  a 
large  number  of  the  clergy,  both  foreign  and  Japanese,  though 
to  others  the  establishment  of  the  Japanese  episcopate  seems  of 
secondary  importance  as  compared  with  securing  the  financial 
independence  of  the  local  congregations. 

The  independence  movement  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  all  the  missionaries  shall  carry  on  their  work  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Japanese  Church  and  the  missions  as  corporate 
bodies  shall  have  no  relations  financial  or  otherwise  with  that 
Church,  though  for  the  present  and  perhaps  for  the  indefinite 
future,  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Nikon  Kirisuto  Kyo- 
kwai,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  statement  from  Dr.  Imbrie  included 
in  later  sections  of  this  article,  desire  to  continue  co-operation 
through  the  missions  affiliated  with  it, 

As  the  arrangements  recently  consummated  by  the  Kumi- 
ai  Home  Missionary  Society  in  connection  with  the  American 
Board's  Mission  represent  an  advanced  stage  in  the  movement, 
the  following  paragraphs  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Otis  Cary> 
D.D.  possess  much  interest.  As  Dr.  Cary  says,  the  plan  which 
he  describes  was  adopted  with  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  believed 
the  day  of  complete  self-support  for  the  Kumi-ai  Churches 
as  a  whole  will  be  greatly  hastened. 

/'The  American  Board's  mission  has  from  the  first 
encouraged  the  churches  that  grew  up  in  connection  with  its 
work  to  be  self-governing,  self-supporting,  and  self-propagat 
ing.  The  Japanese  Christians  themselves  have  desired  to 
possess  the  complete  independence  that  comes  to  churches 
having  these  three  characteristics,  and  a  new  move  towards 
its  attainment  has  now  been  taken.  The  Kumiai  Churches 
and  the  mission  appointed  committees  to  consult  concerning 
their  mutual  relations.  The  joint  meetings  of  these  two 
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committees  have  been  marked  by  the  most  pleasant  feeling 
and  have  given  an  opportunity  for  a  frank  interchange  of 
views.  The  desire  of  all  was  to  find  some  feasible  plan  by 
which  the  churches  should  cease  to  rely  upon  a  foreign 
missionary  society  for  financial  aid,  so  that  the  Kumiai 
Churches  as  a  whole  should  be  self-supporting. 

The  plan  as  finally  adopted  transfers  to  the  Japanese 
Missionary  Society  all  the  fully  organised  churches  that  were 
receiving  financial  aid  from  the  mission.  To  make  this  pos 
sible,  the  mission  as  a  parting  gift  to  these  churches  has 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  Japanese  Missionary  Society  a  sum  that, 
as  finally  arranged,  amounts  to  yen  8,700,  the  payments  to  be 
made  in  three  annual  instalments.  The  Missionary  Society 
on  its  part  promised  that  within  the  next  three  years  it 
would,  in  addition  to  the  regular  budget,  raise  at  least  yen 
6,000  for  the  aid  of  these  churches,  and  thereafter  would  in 
clude  in  that  budget  whatever  might  be  needed  for  such  of 
them  as  had  not  yet  attained  self-support.  Three  gifts  of 
yen  1,000  each  have  already  provided  for  one  half  of  the 
special  burden  thus  assumed. 

"  In  accordance  with  this  plan,  thirty  places  (the  number 
includes  a  few  where  churches  are  not  yet  organised),  which 
were  aided  in  1905  at  an  expense  of  a  little  over  yen  5,000 
have  been  transferred.  In  addition  to  this,  three  churches 
hitherto  helped  by  the  mission  became  self-supporting  in  1905. 
There  remain  under  the  care  of  the  mission  a  number  of 
kogisho  (preaching-places).  These,  though  receiving  members 
by  profession  and  letter,  will  not  have  the  status  of  churches 
until  they  become  self-supporting  or  are  taken  over  by  the 
Missionary  Society.  Their  delegates  will  be  welcomed  at 
Sokwai  and  Bukwai  (General  and  Local  Associations)  as  cor 
responding  members,  but  will  have  no  vote.  The  Japanese 
churches  have  shown  much  zeal  and  courage  in  taking  this 
forward  step.  Not  only  must  they  obtain  the  sum  needed  for 
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direct  aid  to  the  transferred  churches,  but  that  required  for 
increased  clerk-hire,  transmission  of  funds,  visits  to  the 
churches,  etc.  Moreover,  this  extra  burden  is  assumed  just 
as  the  Kumiai  Churches  have  raised,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
budget,  about  yen  1,200  for  special  evangelistic  efforts." 

Under  this  arrangement  there  are  seventy  one  Kumi-ai 
Churches  which  are  either  self-supporting,  or  are  aided  by  the 
Japanese  Home  Missionary  Society  without  further  claim  upon 
the  mission. 

This  movement,  save  in  that  it  ends  the  kind  of  respon 
sibility  which  has  been  necessarily  connected  with  the  thirty- 
three  churches  mentioned  by  Dr.  Cary,  which  have  been 
financially  dependent  upon  the  mission,  does  not  in  any  wise 
limit  the  field  of  the  foreign  missionary.  He  is  not  less  free 
as  a  Christian  worker,  either  within  or  without  the  sphere  of 
the  organised  churches,  than  he  was  before,  and,  whether  as 
a  Bible  class  teacher,  a  preacher,  or  a  fraternal  counsellor 
of  the  pastor  and  evangelist,  he  is  sure  of  a  welcome  certainly 
not  less  cordial  than  before. 

The  proposition  has  been  made  that  the  missionaries  be 
come  members  of  the  local  churches  and  honorary  evangelists 
of  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  Some  have  already  signi 
fied  their  purpose  to  accept  this  proposal  and  others  will 
probably  follow  their  example  in  the  near  future.  The 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  such  a  course,  while  chiefly  a 
matter  of  sentiment,  will  it  is  believed  prove  important,  in  that 
it  will  give  the  seal  of  formal  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the 
Kumi-ai  churches,  to  their  credentials  as  evangelists  within 
the  field  of  these  churches. 

Dr.  Imbries'  statement  regarding  the  same  general  subject 
from  the  special  point  of  view  of  a  member  of  the  Nikon 
Kirisuto  Kyokwai  is  as  follows  : — 

"  For  a  considerable  time  there  has  been  a  growing  feel 
ing  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  greatest  weight  and  influence 
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in  the  Church  that  the  financial  independence  of  the  churches, 
and  especially  their  independence  of  foreign  financial  aid  are 
matters  of  prime  importance ;  so  much  so  that  the  matter 
calls  not  only  for  consideration  but  for  action  by  the  Synod 
and  presbyteries.  In  part  no  doubt  this  feeling  was  increased 
by  the  growth  of  the  national  self-consciousness  brought  with 
it  by  the  war  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  find  in  that  growth  its  sole 
or  original  cause.  While  the  feeling  was  deepened  it  was  not 
created  by  the  war;  and  the  movement  is  no  less  Christian 
than  national. 

"  Accordingly,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  held  in  the 
autumn  of  1904,  resolutions  were  introduced  to  the  effect  that 
all  churches  not  financially  independent  by  January  ist  1907 
should  be  regarded  as  churches  in  the  class  described  in  Canon 
6  as  "  so  weak  that  they  fail  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  their  organisa 
tion  ;  "  and  that  they  should  be  dissolved  as  churches  and 
constituted  dendo-kyokwai  (i.e.  companies  of  believers  to  be 
classed  as  still  dependent  upon  evangelistic  agencies). 

"  After  a  long  discussion  these  resolutions  were  lost  by 
the  narrow  majority  of  two  votes;  but  during  the  year  following 
the  movement  represented  in  the  resolutions  gained  strength ; 
and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  held  in  October  1905  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted  almost  unanimously  : — 

1.  Presbyteries  shall  not  hereafter  organise  as  churches  bodies  of  be 
lievers  unable  to  be  financially  independent. 

2.  A  body  of  believers  not  financially   independent   shall  be  called  a 
dendo-kyokwai. 

3.  Each  presbytery  shall  inquire  into  the  condition  of  all  the  churches 
within  its  bounds ;  and  shall  endeavor  by  September  1907  to  bring  to  financial 
independence  such   as  are  now   dependent.     Those  churches  which   at  that 
time  are  unable  to  be  financially  independent  it  shall  take  steps  to  constitute 
dendo-kyokwai. 

Besides   adopting   these   resolutions,    the    Synod    amended    Canon    I    as 
follows : — 

DENDO-KYOKWAI. 

A  body  of  baptised  believers  connected  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan 
not  organised  as  a  church  shall    be    called  a  dendo-kyokwai ;  and  shall  be 
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under  the  direct  care  of  the  presbytery  to  which  it  belongs.     Its  affairs  shall 
be  conducted  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  body. 

"  Turning  now  to  the  question  of  co-operation  between 
the  missions  and  the  Church  : — 

"  By  co-operation  is  not  meant  co-operation  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word.  In  that  sense  there  has  always  been  co 
operation  ;  a  fact  patent  to  all,  and  frankly  and  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  the  Church.  As  here  employed  the  word 
implies  a  definite  arrangement  between  a  mission  and  the 
Church,  under  which  in  some  form  evangelistic  work  is  car 
ried  on  by  the  mission  and  the  Church  conjointly.  For  a 
number  of  years  there  was  co-operation  of  this  kind  ;  but  for 
reasons  which  would  require  too  much  space  to  state  clearly 
it  was  given  up,  To  the  Synod  it  seemed  desirable  that  such 
co-operation  should  be  resumed;  and  in  1897  it  appointed  a 
committee  to  confer  with  the  Council  of  Missions  and  endeavor 
to  have  co-operation  established  upon  the  basis  of  the  follow 
ing  definition  : — 

"A  co-operating  mission  is  one  which  plans  and  carries  on  all  its  evan 
gelistic  work  through  a  joint  committee  composed  of  members  appointed  in 
equal  numbers  by  the  mission  and  the  presbytery  within  whose  bounds  the 
work  is  done. 

"  To  this  proposition  the  reply  of  the  Council  of  the  Mis 
sions  was  as  follows  : — 

Whereas  the'Synod  at  its  late  session  in  Tokyo  adopted  a  minute  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  co-operation  between  the  presbysteries  and  the  missions, 
stating  what  in  the  opinion  of  the  Synod  constitutes  true  co-operation,  and 
appointed  a  committee  of  seven  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  from  the 
Co-operating  Missions  on  the  subject,  be  it  RESOLVED  that  in  view  of  individual 
and  widely  differing  responsibilities,  co-operation  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council,  best  carried  out  where  the  Japanese  Church  organisation,  in  its 
sessions,  presbyteries,  and  Synod,  directs  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  availing  itself 
of  the  counsels  and  assistance  of  the  missions  or  missionaries  as  occasion 
arises;  while  the  missions  direct  their  own  educational,  evangelistic,  and  other 
missionary  operations,  availing  themselves,  likewise,  of  whatever  counsel  and 
assistance  they  may  be  able  to  obtain  from  their  brethern  in  the  Japanese 
Church  ;  and  that  under  these  circumstances,  it  dyes  not  seem  best  to  enter 
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into  co-operation  as  defined  by  the  Synod;  but  to  recommend  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  of  one  from  each  mission  to  confer  with  the  committee  of  the 
Synod  in  a  spirit  of  fraternal  good  will,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  and  endeavoring  to  promote  a  better  understanding  on 
the  subject  of  co-operation. 

The  action  of  the  Council  in  1897  was  the  outcome  of  a  change  in  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  missions.  Prominent  no  doubt  among  the  causes  of  that 
change  were  the  disappointment,  discouragement,  and  critical  spirit  in  both 
the  Church  and  the  Council,  which  marked  the  period  commonly  known  as 
the  Reaction.  The.  distinguishing  features  of  the  change  were  two :  The 
cessation  of  co-operation  and  a  call  for  an  increase  in  the  force  of  missionaries. 

"  From  that  time  until  recently  the  question  lay  some 
what  dormant;  but  during  last  year  (1905)  it  seemed  to  a 
number  of  the  Japanese  ministers  that  conditions  had  so 
changed  as  to  warrant  a  renewal  of  effort.  Accordingly, 
acting  as  individuals,  they  presented  the  following  proposition 
to  the  Council : — 

1.  Hereafter  the  evangelistic  work  of  the  missions  within  the  bounds  of 
a  presbytery  shall  be  administered  by  a  joint-committee  appointed  by  the  pres 
bytery  and  the  mission  concerned. 

2.  The  matters  regarding  which  the  joint-committee  shall  act  in  consul 
tation  are  such  as  the  selection,  maintenance,  and  discontinuance  of  preaching 
places;  the  engagement,  discharge  and  salaries  of  evangelists;  et  cetera. 

3.  The  details  of  this  plan   shall    be    subject   to    the  approval  of  the 
presbytery  and  mission  concerned. 

4.  In  order  to  maintain  the  unity  and  consult  for  the  advancement  of  the 
evangelistic  work  in  the  several  presbyteries,  a  conference  of  all  the  Presby- 
lerial  Committees  shall  be  held  annually  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod. 

"  The  reply  of  the  Council  to  this  proposition  was  as 
follows : — 

'1  he  Council  of  Missions  Co-operating  with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan, 
records  with  gratitude  to  God  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  this  country,  and 
recognises  the  fact  that  such  growth  brings  with  it  new  problems  to  solve  and 
new  plans  to  be  proposed  for  the  furtherance  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  this 
country  and  the  world. 

It  is  profoundly  grateful  also  for  the  able,  educated  and  faithful  ministry 
and  laity,  raised  up  in  God's  providence  to  be  leaders  in  this  Church.  It 
deems  it  a  privilege- and  a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  such  men  iu  the 
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It  is  greatly  encouraged  also  by  the  des.re,  so  prevalent  throughout  the 

p  nd'e  c         'a'  '°  ^  "'  "  abS°ll"e  *M^°«  «»>  <""   ^' 

penuenCe  j  and  expresses  itself  in  favor  of 

with  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

Such  co-operation,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council,  should  conserve  the 
following  interests:— 

1.  The  rights  of  the  presbytery. 

2.  The  rights  of  the  local  church. 

3.  The  rights  of  the  mission. 

The  Council  therefore  approves  of  the  following  plan  :  — 
_    x.     The  missions  are  free  to  engage  in  work  in  unevangelised  places   it 
bemg  understood  of  course  that  wherever  practicable  consultation  shall  be  had 
with  the  local  workers  and  Christians. 

2.     In  the  case  ot  organised  groups  of  believers,  until  they   supply  half 
f  their  total  expenses,  their  affairs  shall  be  administered  by  themselves  and 
the  representative  of  the  supporting  mission,  subject  to  the  ecclesiastical  over- 
sight  of  the  presbytery. 

3-  When  such  a  group  of  believers  supplies  half  of  its  expenses  its  offairs 
shall  be  administered  by  the  local  congregation  and  the  presbytery  ;  any 'aid 
from  the  mission  being  given  directly  to  the  local  organisation. 

"  This  reply  of  the  Council  was  regarded  by  the  Synod,  not 
only  as  a  rejection  of  the  mode  of  co-operation  proposed,  but 
also  as  evidence  of  a  willingness  to  obtain  formal  recognition 
of  an  authority  not  hitherto  recognised  as  properly  possessed 
by  a  mission.  (See  §  2  above).  Accordingly,  at  its  meeting  in 
October  1905,  the  Synod  adopted  the  following  resolution  :— 

1.  The   Synod,   in    the  year  1897,  clearly  recognised   the   fact  that  no 
co-operation  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  existed  between  the  mission  and 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.     Since  that  time  no  change  has  taken  place  ; 
nor  is  there  any  prospect  of  such  a  change. 

2.  A  committee  of  three  shall  therefore  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  clear 
historical  account  of  the  matter,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  Moderator  and 
sent  to  all   the   churches  of  the   Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  and  also  to  the 
several  missions  aud  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  related  to  it. 

"  The  historical  account  of  the  matter  thus  prepared  was 
prefaced    with    a    letter    addressed    to   the    related    Board    of 
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Foreign  Missions  setting  forth  the  position  of  the  Synod  as 
follows : — 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  Church  was  first  founded,  and 
already  it  has  a  history  that  may  rightly  be  described  as  eventful.  It  extends 
from  one  end  of  Japan  to  the  other,  and  carries  on  its  work  through  a  Synod, 
presbyteries,  and  congregations.  It  has  a  Board  of  Missions  actively  engaged 
in  the  work  of  evangelisation  and  the  establishment  of  churches.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  be  reasonable  to  claim  that  it  has  a  right  to  a  voice  in  all  work 
carried  on  within  its  organisation  or  closely  connected  with  it.  That  is  the 
principle  for  which  the  Synod  stands ;  and  for  which  it  believes  that  Churches 
in  other  lands,  under  like  circumstances,  would  stand. 

The  question  of  co-operation  has  agitated  the  Church  and  the  missions 
from  time  to  time  for  nearly  fifteen  years;  and  there  are  those  who  think  the 
agitation  uncalled  for,  since  co-operation  is  already  a  matter  of  fact.  Whether 
it  is  matter  of  fact  or  not  depends  upon  the  sense  in  which  the  word  co-opera 
tion  is  used.  The  fact  that  the  missions  employ  evangelists,  aid  in  the 
support  of  pastors,  establish  and  maintain  preaching  places,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  also  in  fact  practically  retain  such  matters  solely  within  their 
own  control,  does  not  in  itself,  constitute  co-operation,  if  by  co-operation  is 
meant  a  co-working  which  recognises  the  principle  for  which  the  Synod 
stands.  Even  though  the  work  done  extends  to  the  Church,  the  system  as  a 
system  is  that  of  an  imferium  in  inifeno. 

The  co-operation  which  the  Church  seeks  is  a  co-operation  of  the  missions 
as  missions  with  the  Church  as  a  Church.  The  missions  and  the  Church, 
acting  as  independent  organisations,  should  make  clear  and  definite  arrange 
ments  with  each  other  under  the  principle  set  forth  ;  and  the  work  of  the 
missions  as  missions  carried  on  within  or  in  close  connection  with  the  organi 
sation  of  the  Church  should  be  controlled  by  such  arrangements.  Co-operation 
should  find  a  partial  analogy  in  the  alliance  between  England  and  Japan ;  not 
in  the  relations  between  Japan  and  Korea. 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  owes  much  to  the  missionaries  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches.  Some  of  them  will  be  remembered  as 
among  its  founders  and  early  guides  ;  and  to  the  Churches  from  which  they 
come,  and  the  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  which  they  represent,  it  will 
always  be  a  debtor.  The  future — the  wonderful  future  which  now  perhaps 
lies  before  it — may  bring  many  changes.  But  no  changes  of  the  future  can 
change  the  past ;  and  the  past  with  your  sympathy  and  kindness  is  a  pledge 
for  the  future. 

"  What  is  thus  far  written  describes  the  various  phases  of 
the  situation  up  to  the  present  as  regards  both  the  financial  in 
dependence  of  the  churches  and  co-operation  with  the  missions. 
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But  a  communication  has  recently  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Ibuka, 
Mr.  Uemura,  and  other  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Church, 
giving  notice  that  certain  amendments  of  the  Canons  and  also 
certain  resolutions  will  be  presented  at  the  coming  meeting  of 
the  Synod  for  adoption. 

"  Regarding  the  financial  independence  of  the  churches, 
further  consideration  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  certain 
changes  in  the  details  of  the  action  taken  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Synod  are  desirable.  Among  other  things  it  will  be 
proposed  that  Canon  I  (see  above),  and  Canon  6:  §  I  and  2  be 

zs  follows  : — 

DENDO-KYOKWAI. 

1.  A  company  of  believers   large  enough  and  strong  enough  financially 
to  warrant  organisation,  but  unable  to  support   a  pastor  and  meet  all  ordinary 
expenses  without  aid  from  some  evangelistic  organisation,  may  be  constituted 
a  dendo-kyokwai. 

2.  A  dendo-kyokwai  shall  be  under  the  direct  care  of  the  presbytery  to 
which  it   locally   belongs;  but  ordinarily   its   affairs   shall  be  conducted  by  a 
committee  appointed  by   the   body.       The  committee  shall  keep  a  register  o! 
the  members   of  the   dendo-kyokwai;   record    its   own   proceedings   and  also 
those  of  the  body  ;  and  report  statedly  to  the  presbytery. 

3.  A  deiido-kyokwai,   at   a    meeting  of  the  body,  may  appoint  one  of  its 
members  (men)  to  represent  it  in  the  presbytery,  as  set  forth  in  Canon  23:  \ 
(i.e.  as  associate  members,  with   the  right  to  speak,  introduce  resolutions,  and 
to  appointment  on  committees;    but  without   the   right    to  vote,  or  eligib 

to  election  as  delegates  to  the  Synod). 

4.  Nothing  may  be  done,   either  by  the  dendo-kyokwai  or  by  the  con 
mittee,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Constitution  and  Canons 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan. 

DISSOLUTION  OF  CHURCHES,  DENM.O-KYGKWAI,  AND  PRESKYTEIUES. 

1.  When  a  church    is   unable   to   support  a  pastor  and  meet  t 
expenses  without  aid  from  some  evangelistic  organisation,  it 

as  a  church  and  constituted  a  dendo-kyokwai. 

2.  When  a  dendo  kvokwai   is   not  large  enough   or  strong  enough 
Cially  to  warrant  its  continuance  as  an  organised  body,  it  shall  be  dis: 

a  dendo-kyokwai;  and  the  presbytery   shall  give   to   its  members  1 
transfer  to  such  churches  or  dendo-kyokwai  as  they  may  sc 

"  Regarding  co-operation  with   the  missions,   reaso 
riven    favoring    a    change    in    the    definition    of  co-operation 
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adopted  by  the  Synod  in  1897  and  accepted  by  it  at  its  meeting 
last  autumn  ;  and  also  reasons  for  the  new  definition  proposed. 
The  communication  concludes  as  follows: — 

The  following  definition  will  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Synod  for  adoption  : — 

A  co-operating  mission  is  one  which  recognises  the  right  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Japan  to  the  general  care  of  all  evangelistic  work  done  by  the 
mission  as  a  mission  within  the  Church  or  in  connection  with  it ;  and  which 
carries  on  such  work  under  an  arrangement  based  upon  the  foregoing  princi 
ple,  and  concurred  in  by  the  Synod  acting  through  the  Board  of  Missions 
(Dendo-kyoku). 

Inasmuch  as  the  conditions  to  be  met  by  the  several  missions  are  not  all 
alike;  and  as  each  mission,  therefore,  has  its  own  particular  circumstances  to 
consider,  the  following  resolution  also  will  be  presented  for  adoption  : 

The  several  missions  hitherto  known  as  the  Missions  Co-operating  with 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  are  cordially  invited  to  formulate  plans  for 
co-operation  in  accord  with  the  foregoing  resolution,  and  to  confer  with  the 
Board  of  Missions  regarding  them. 

The  financial  independence  of  the  churches  and  co-operation  with  the 
missions  are  matters  deeply  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan  and  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  throughout  the  empire. 
That  there  are  difficulties  to  be  met  is  evident  to  all,  difficulties  which  can 
not  be  overcome  without  much  thought  and  tact  and  painstaking ;  but  the 
ends  to  be  accomplished  are  well  worth  whatever  they  may  cost.  May  He 
who  teaches  the  hearts  of  his  faithful  people  by  sending  to  them  the  light 
of  His  Holy  Spirit,  grant  us  by  His  Spirit  to  have  a  right  judgment°in 
all  things." 


There  seems  to  be  the  fear  in  some  quarters  that  the  intense 
thought  given  to  this  subject  may  affect  unfavorably  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  churches.  Possibly  this  may  be  so,  but  none  the 
less  it  is  the  duty  of  all  serious  minded  missionaries  to  inquire 
whether,  or  how  far,  the  existing  unrest  is  due  to  arrangements 
for  which  they  are  responsible  ;  and  whether  there  is  not  some 
thing  for  them  personally  to  do  to  quiet  this  unrest  and  give 
satisfaction  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  their  Japanese  breth 
ren.  These  questions  cannot  be  ignored  and  the  future  success 
of  every  missionary  will  depend  upon  his  attitude  toward  them. 


FORMOSA    MISSION 

FORMOSA  MISSION 

ENGLISH  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 


Since  this  Mission  has  to  do  chiefly  with  the  Chinese  part  of  the  Formosa 
population  and  has  hardly  yet  become  an  integral  part  of  the  evangelistic 
work  carried  on  in  Japan  proper,  it  i<  fitting  that  it  should  have  a  separate 
place  in  this  pamphlet. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  successful  one  in  the  history  of 
our  Mission.  For  the  most  part  of  the  year  our  whole  staff 
was  on  the  field,  with  the  exception  of  one  lady  missionary 
and  one  missionary's  wife.  We  have  nine  male  missionaries, 
(four  married);  and  four  female  missionaries.  In  addition  we 
had  the  advantage  of  the  honorary  service  of  Miss  Campbell, 
now  living  with  her  parents  on  the  field. 

The  state  of  the  country  has  been  favorable  to  the 
prosecution  of  our  work  the  Authorities  having  now  secured 
perfect  order,  with  absolute  safety  of  life  and  property  every 
where.  They  are  still  very  friendly  and  as  a  rule  urge  on  the 
spread  of  our  operations.  The  people  also  a  re  well  disposed 
to  us,  and  generally  give  a  favorable  hearing  to  our  message. 
The  railway,  with  four  trains  each  way  daily,  runs  from  the 
extreme  north  of  our  field  down  to  Takow,  thereby  very 
much  facilitating  our  travelling.  Formerly  the  journey  to  our 
sub-centre  at  Chiang-hoa  required  four  days  heavy  travelling  ; 
the  return  trip  can  now  be  easily  made  in  a  day. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  are  about  the  best  we  have 
ever  had.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  had  2,703  in  full 
communion.  During  the  year  we  had  340  adult  admissions;  (of 
whom  32  were  baptised  in  infancy).  There  was  a  net  increase 
of  239,  giving  at  close  of  the  year  a  total  in  full  communion  of 
2,942.  Including  those  under  suspension  and  children,  the 
total  membership  amounted  to  5,304.  The  additions  took 
place  pretty  generally  over  the  whole  of  our  field,  most  of  our 
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churches  showing  more  or  less  increase.  As  a  rule  there  is 
more  growth  among  the  Chinese  than  among  the  aborigines, 
which  is  what  we  would  like  to  see. 

During  the  year  our  staff  of  native  pastors  was  increased 
by  two  ordinations,  both  very  hopeful.  This  brings  up  the 
whole  number  to  five.  We  are  sorry  that  there  are  still  so 
few,  we  hope  ere  long  to  be  able  to  report  several  more.  The 
Mission  has  profited  immensely  by  their  services.  According 
to  the  rule  of  our  mission,  they  are  entirely  supported  by  the 
givings  of  their  own  people. 

At    the    begining    of  the   year    we    had    40    unordained 
preachers,  at  the  close  42.      Some  of  these  are  entirely,  all  of 
them    more    or   less,   supported     by    the     people    they    labor 
among.     One  of  the  chief  problems  before  us  is  how  to  get 
these  fellow-labourers  to  do  all  they  can  for  the  work.     Many 
of  them   work   faithfully,   but  few  of  them    do  all  that  their 
powers  and  education  might  justify  us  in  expecting.     Probably 
if  we  could  be  more  among  them  to  guide  them  in  theirwork, 
more  might  be  effected,   but  our  chronic  short-handed  condi 
tion    makes    it    impossible    for    us    to    attempt    much    in    this 
line.     In  some  cases  their  wives,  especially   those  who  have 
been   trained   in   the    Girls'  School,  are  helpful    in    the    work. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in   urging  open  air  work,  such  as  we 
tried  to  develope  in  earlier  days.     Not  that  we  have  met  with 
nuch  positive  hindrance  from  the  authorities,  but  there  is  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  it  might  be  found  fault  with,  unless  a 
permit  had  been  asked  for,  and  that  is  enough  to  discourage  a 
form  of  work   which  under  the  most  favorable   circumstances 
ley  are  not  very  enthusiastic  about.     We  have  no  colportage 
it  present,  we  have  not  found  this  form  of  work  very  produc- 
It  is  possible  to  sell  fairly  large  numbers  of  Scriptures, 
o  not  find  that  they  are  much  read  after  being  bought. 
In    the    matter    of  giving    there    has    been  progress  last 
years  figures  being  the    largest   on   record.       Total  amount 
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raised*  $i  1,954.  The  increase  has  been  more  than  proportion 
ate  to  the  growth  of  membership.  In  one  district  of  our  field,  the 
whole  salaries  of  ail  the  preachers,  ordained  and  unordained, 
have  been  paid  by  the  people.  This  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  means  of  a  Mutual  Sustentation  Fund,  congreg 
ations  that  are  not  themselves  self-supporting  giving  some 
thing  to  a  central  fund,  from  which  grants  are  made  sufficient 
to  supplement  the  salaries  which  cannot  be  fully  paid  locally. 
This  is  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  scheme.  It  will 
be  a  good  thing  if  it  can  be  carried  through,  and  applied  to 
the  other  districts  of  our  field. 

There  are  at  present  about  90  places  where  Christians 
meet  for  worship  every  Sabbath.  We  are  taking  a  census  of 
the  attendance  ;  it  is  not  yet  complete,  but  will  probably  show 
an  attendance  of  considerably  over  6;OOO  forenoon  and  after 
noon.  At  about  30  of  these  places  there  is  no  preacher 
resident,  the  people  simply  meet  together  for  mutual  edifi 
cation.  Had  we  a  larger  staff  there  might  easily  be  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  number  of  places  of  worship.  A  favorable 
illustration  of  the  spread  of  the  work  may  be  given  from  a 
district  twelve  miles  north  of  Tainan. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago  work  was  begun  in  the  town  of 
Moa-tau,  in  which  town  there  had  been  a  considerable  Christian 
settlement  more  than  200  years  ago,  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch. 
Ten  years  ago,  when  the  Japanese  army  was  about  a  days' 
journey  distant,  there  was  a  rising  against  the  Christians,  when 
twelve  or  fifteen  people  were  massacred  in  cold  blood,  and  the 
church  wiped  out  of  existence.  For  some  years  the  work 
was  left  in  abeyance.  Six  or  seven  years  ago  it  was  resumed, 
and  soon  a  fair  congregation  gathered.  In  course  of  time  a 
number  of  worshippers  separated  off  and  met  in  a  neighbouring 
town  four  miles  distant.  There  the  congregation  increased 

"*  As  the  silver  dollar  stands  at  par  at  present  these  may  be  reckoned  as 
yen,  though  at  the  time  of  giving  they  may  have  been  of  raUier  less  value. 
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more  rapidly,  the  regular  attendance  was  about  150,  that  at  the 
first  centre  being-  generally  about  100.  Last  year  a  third 
congregation  was  formed,  six  miles  out  toward  the  sea-coast. 
During  last  year  there  were  nearly  50  adult  admissions  in  this 
group  of  stations.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  rather  exceptional 
case  as  things  have  gone  heretofore  ;  we  may  hope  it  will  not 
be  so  in  the  future. 

The  increase  in  this  district  has  been  largely  due  to  the 

work  of  our  Tainan  hospital.     In  the  history  of  our  church 

medical    missions    have   played   an    important    part.     As  yet, 

even  in  the  changed  circumstances,  there  seems  no  lessening  of 

their  usefulness.      Our  medical  missionaries  find  their  hospitals 

attended  by  as  many  patients  as  they  can  attend  to.     It  has 

been  found  necessary  to  make  a  small  charge,  not  primarily 

for  purposes  of  revenue,  though  this  purpose  has   also  been 

served,  but  in  the  first  place  to  reduce  the  number  of  applicants, 

and  eliminate,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  less  important  cases.     The 

chief  value  of  the  work  is  not  so   much  the   winning  of  the 

people's  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  our  motives,  that  is  less 

necessary  now.      The  chief  gain  is  in  the  teaching  the  patients 

get    during   the    weeks  or  months   of  their  stay  in   hospital. 

Happily  now,  owing  to  the  spread  of  our  work,  a  patient  on 

returning  to  his   home  can  generally  find  a   place  of  worship 

within  walking  distance. 

The  sales  in  our  bookroom  continue  to  increase,  last  year 
we  sold  over  $2,000,  including  about  i, coo  Bibles  and  Testa 
ments,  mostly  in  the  Romanised  Vernacular.  Our  Monthly 
Paper,  also  in  the  vernacular,  has  a  circulation  of  about  1,150, 
of  which  about  1,000  are  sold  to  our  own  people  at  a  price  of 
12  cents  per  annum.  The  value  of  this  little  8-paged  paper 
is  very  great,  both  on  account  of  the  teaching  it  gives  the 
people,  and  as  a  means  of  communication  between  ourselves 
and  our  stations. 

Our   Schools,   College,   Boys',   Girl's  and    Women's  have 
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been  carried  on  as  usual.  The  addition  of  the  teachm-  of 
Japanese  to  our  curriculum  makes  an  increased  demand  on  our 
time.  At  the  close  of  the  year  eleven  students  completed  their 
four  years'  course  and  were  added  to  our  staff  of  preachers. 
We  have  made  no  attempt  at  any  arrangements  for  higher 
education. 

There  are,  of  course,  shadows  and  disappointment  in  our 
work.  But  on  the  whole  there  has  probably  never  been  a 
time  when  we  could  look  forward  to  the  near  future  with  more 
hope.  Our  numbers  are  few,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  any 
very  marked  manifestation  of  special  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
among  us  with  power.  Yet  we  are  thankful  for  what  has 
been  accomplished.  There  is  good  ground  for  the  remark 
made  at  one  of  our  conferences,  that  after  a  survey  of  the 
whole  world  there  is,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  no  more  favorable 
field  for  mission  work  than  the  island  of  Formosa  at  the 
present  moment.  THOMAS  BARCLAY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  GREEK  ORTHODOX  CHURCH. 

The  past  year,  1905  was  the  hardest  in  the  history  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  Japan,  therefore  great  progress  in 
this  mission  need  not  be  expected.  However,  the  church  of 
the  living  God  has  not  stood  still,  for  during  the  year  there 
have  been  627  baptisms.  This  of  course  is  a  very  small  in 
crease  compared  to  former  years.  We  thank  God  for  his 
blessing  in  this  trying  time.  We  had  last  year  260  churches 
with  190  workers  as  follows,  viz: — I  Bishop,  30  ordained 
priests,  8  deacons  or  assistant  priests,  and  151  evangelists. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  workers  among  the  Russian  war  prisoners, 
we  ordained  three  new  priests  who  understood  the  Russian 
language  ;  for  the  same  work,  we  ordained  also  4  deacons  or 
assistant  priests. 
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In  the  Tokyo  Theological  School  (Seikyo  Shin  Gakko) 
we  have  77  students ;  in  the  School  for  Evangelists  (Denkyo 
Gakko)  ii  students;  and  in  the  Girl's  Theological  School 
(Seikyo  Joshi  Shin  Gakko)  1 5  students.  In  the  Kyoto  Joshi 
Seikyo  Gakko  we  have  28  students.  During  the  last  war, 
several  students  from  our  schools  enlisted  as  reserve  or 
national  guards,  but  as  a  whole  the  schools  were  not  much 
affected  by  the  war.  The  total  number  of  students  is  the 
same  as  before. 

Owing  to  the  war,  our  evangelistic  work  among  the  Japan 
ese  people  was  hindered  because  of  the  especial  work  God  had 
for  us  to  do  among  the  73,000  Russian  prisoners.     Since  our 
church  in   Japan  is  small,  we  could  not  comfort  the  prisoners 
as  we   would  liked  to  have  done.      17   priests  and  6  assistant 
priests  who  understood  the  Russian  language  devoted  their  full 
time  to  the  work.     Besides  these,  the  older  priests  who  could 
not  speak  the  language  had  with  them  assistant  priests  as  inter 
preters.     These  men  conducted  prayers  and  administered  the 
sacrament  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  the  prisoners  all  the 
religious  comforts  of  their   homeland.     The   prisoners  received 
the  Japanese  priests  in  all  love  and  respect  as  if  of  their  native 
blood,  counting  them  all  God's  workers.      As  a  proof  of  their 
deep  appreciation  of  the  work  done  among  them,  Bishop  Nicolai 
has  received   many   letters   requesting  him  to  extend  to  these 
Japanese  workers,  most  hearty  thanks.     Not  only  these  letters 
have   been  received,  but  also  presents  of  very  valuable  gold 
cloth.     While  the  Japanese  workers  have  given  their  time  to 
comforting    the   prisoners,  they  have    in  return   been   greatly 
strengthened  in  faith  by  witnessing  the  devotion  of  these  men 
even  in  hours  of  deep  trial.     The  Russian  men  raised  yen   1 1,- 
700.00  for  Bishop  Nicolai's  work.      They  built  several  chapels 
where  they  happened   to   be   quartered  and   paid  ail   expenses 
in  connection   with  the  religious  work  among  them.     Bishop 
Nicolai  gave  to  the  prisoners  68,000  copies  of  the  Gospels  in 
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Russian  language  and  several  thousand  copies  of  religious  and 
literary  books,  also  many  prayer  books  and  silver  woven  cloth. 
He  also  gave  winter  clothes  to  sick  prisoners.  All  of  these 
expenses  were  met  by  Christians  from  abroad. 

For  Japanese  prisoners  in  Russia,  we  organised  the  Seikyo 
Shinto  Seiji  Hokodwai  (Public  Service  Society  of  the  War  for 
Christians)  and  sent  3,000  comfort  bags  to  these  men.  This 
society  also  raised  considerable  money  for  the  families  of 
wounded  soldiers.  We  thank  God  that  our  Christians  have 
done  this  work  of  Chanty,  forgetting  all  enmity  and  difference 
of  race.  KISAIJURO  ISHIKAWA. 

By  permission  of  Bishop  Nicolai. 


CATHOLIC  MISSIONS.    DIOCESE  OF  TOKYO, 

EXTRACT    FROM    THE    ANNUAL    REPORT    MADE   AT    TIIK   CLOSE 
OF    THE   YEAR    1905. 


As  far  as  evangelisation  is  concerned,  Japan  would  seem 
to  be  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  last  year — the  same 
unfavorable  dispositions  being  prevalent,  owing  to  the  absorp 
tion  of  interests  in  the  war. 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles  the  results  obtained,  as  esti 
mated  by  the  baptismal  rolls,  do  not  seem  to  be  much 
inferior,  and  the  statistics  for  the  administrations  of  the  other 
sacraments  show  very  slight  variations  throughout  the  whole 
mission.  The  public  preachings  which  had  been  established 
before  the  war  have  been  recommenced  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  The  attendances  have  been  good,  but  God  only 
knows  when  the  harvest  will  be  reaped  from  them. 

The  missionary  in  charge  of  the  Takasaki  district  found  a 
certain  number,  about  140,  Polish  Catholics  among  the  Russian 
prisoners,  and  obtained  from  the  minister  of  War  permission 
to  visit  them.  "I  went,"  he  writes,  "to  see  the  Poles,  and  it 
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is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  joy  which  they  evinced, 
nor  my  own  happiness  at  seeing  theirs.  All  without  ex 
ception  made  their  confesssions  and  received  the  Holy 
Communion." 

There  were  also  some  Russian  prisoners  at  Kanagawa  of 
whom  a  large  number  were  Catholic  Poles.  The  missionary 
in  charge  of  that  district  wrote  at  the  end  of  June  :  "Our  five 
hundred  prisoners  have  all  made  their  confessions  and  been 
communicated.  We  say  Mass  for  them  regularly  every  Sunday 
and  nearly  every  Thursday,  so  that  they  are  really  better- 
provided  with  services  than  they  were  in  Russia.  In  the  two 
places  where  Mass  is  said  for  them  the  prisoners  have  fitted 
up  proper  chapels ;  the  sergeants  serve  at  the  Mass,  and  some 
of  them  would  take  rank  with  the  most  experienced  of  servers." 
We  may  add  that,  wherever  there  have  been  prisoners,  the 
Polish  Catholics  have  greatly  edified  both  missionaries  and 
native  Christians  by  their  piety  and  religious  sentiment. 

We  have  not  observed  any  defections  in  our  Christian 
communities.  A  very  good  spirit  has  been  maintained,  and 
religious  practices  have  been  as  well  observed  as  before  the 


war. 


Educational  undertakings  in  our  different  missions  continue 
to  prosper  more  and  more.  The  "  Morning  Star  "  School  at 
Tokyo  is  especially  and  remarkably  prosperous.  It  has  an 
attendance  of  over  five  hundred  students  whose  progress  is  a 
very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  devotion  of  their  teachers. 

Our  nuns  continue  to  consecrate  themselves  with  the 
same  zeal  to  the  education  of  girls,  and  the  many  tokens  of 
esteem  which  they  receive  from  the  Japanese  show  that  their 
work  is  appreciated  at  its  proper  value. 

Our  works  of  charity  continue  faithfully  and  modestly  to 
care  for  the  bodies  and  sou's  of  those  whom  they  reach.  The 
Leper  Hospitals  at  Gotemba  and  Kumamoto  deserve  an 
honourable  mention. 
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The  press  department  is  gradually  extending  its  salutary 
influence.  One  of  our  Magazines,  des  Melanges  is  intended 
as  a  means  of  making  known  in  genera!  outlines  all  intellectual 
and  other  movement,  and  happenings  in  Japan  as  published 
from  day  to  day  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books.  The 
usefulness  of  this  information  is  incontestable  :  it  enables  us  to 
obtain  an  exact  idea  of  the  mentality,  tendencies,  and  prejudices 
of  the  people  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  Les  Melanges 
is  published  quarterly. 
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MISSION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Guernsey  Atkinson  died  at  Kobe,  April  iSth, 
1906. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  were  married  in  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
July  29,  1866.  After  four  years  of  pastoral  work  in  the  state, 
they  came  to  Japan.  They  landed  in  Kobe  on  a  bright  beauti 
ful  Sunday  morning,  September  28th,  1873.  From  that 
time  till  her  death  their  home  has  been  in  Kobe.  During  the 
thirty- three  years  of  residence  in  Japan,  three  visits  have  been 
made  to  the  home  land. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  was  the  mother  of  seven  children,  six  of 
whom  are  now  living.  One  of  these  is  in  America,  one  in 
Korea,  and  four  in  Japan.  She  was  a  good  mother,  a  true 
friend  and  a  tireless  worker. 

The  light  and  strength  of  her  home,  "  her  children  rise 
up  and  call  her  blessed,  her  husband  also  praiseth  her."  In 
the  mission  she  was  a  trusted,  helpful  friend,  and  fellow-worker, 
and  in  the  community  she  was  always  ready  for  every  good 
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work,  with  a  large  sympathy  that  took  in  the  weakness  and 
needs  of  all  and  a  ready  forgetfulness  of  self  in  giving  for 
others. 

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

At    Sandhurst,    Berks,    England,    on   July  20,   1905,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  Arthur  Lea,  of  Gifu. 

At  Litehrkld,   England,    on   October   16,  1905,  Miss  B.  J. 

Allen,  of  Kokura. 

Miss  Allen's  death  is  a  loss  to  us  in  many  ways— an  able 
and  experienced  worker  has  been  taken  from  amongst  us — one 
who  from  both  years  and  experience,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
her  own  personal  qualities  came  to  be  looked  up  to  and 
honored  by  the  younger  ladies  in  the  mission.  Her  untiring 
industry,  earnest  love  for  souls,  utter  self-forgetf ulness,  her 
geniality  of  manner,  unflinching  adherence  to  truth,  and  per 
severance  in  prayer  were  an  inspiration  and  example  to  all, 
men  and  women  alike.  In  her  manner  and  methods  she  was 
an  evangelical  of  evangelicals  ;  in  her  faith  a  profound  believer 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments  ordained  by  Christ.  One 
could  not  minister  the  Holy  Communion  to  Miss  Allen  without 
feeling  that  the  presence  of  Christ  was  a  deep  reality,  and  I 
have  particular  reason  to  know  how  highly  she  valued  the 
ordinance.  HENRY  EVINGTON. 


MISSION  OF  THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

At  Orange,  New  Jersey,  on  March  4th,  1906,  Mrs.  James 
Curtis  Hepburn.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hepburn  arrived  in  Japan 
in  1859,  only  two  months  after  the  opening  of  Yokohama 
as  a  port  of  entry  ;  and  there  they  resided  for  thirty-three 
years,  until  advancing  age  led  to  their  return  to  America. 
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Among  the  names  that  will  long  be  remembered  in  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  Japan  are  those  of  Doctor  Hepburn  and 
his  "  dear  wife  "  as  he  was  wont  to  call  her.  No  one  who 
knew  Mrs.  Hepburn  will  ever  forget  her  social  charms,  her 
engaging  talk,  her  hospitality  that  never  failed,  her  tireless 
energy,  and  her  loyal  love  for  the  Church  of  her  birth  ;  and  of 
her,  if  of  any,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Lord  gave  her  to  her 
husband  for  a  help-meet.  The  days  of  the  years  of  her  pilgrim 
age  were  nearly  four  score  years  and  ten.  W.  I. 


SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION. 
Miss  L.  E.  Wimbish  at  Nagoya,   February  i;th,  1906. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission  has  sustained  a  great 
loss  in  the  "  calling  home  "  of  Miss  Wimbish,  who  fell  asleep 
on  Saturday  night,  after  a  very  distressing  illness  of  several 
months.  The  loss  falls  not  on  our  mission  alone,  but  upon  the 
Christian  community  at  large ;  for  into  the  eighteen  years  of 
her  residence  in  this  land  she  has  compressed  the  work  of  a 
life  time,  and  the  effects  have  gone  out  far  wider,  mayhap,  than 
we  even  now  suspect.  Since  her  first  landing  at  Yokohama 
in  January,  1888.  the  most  of  her  years  have  been  spent  in 
Nagoya.  Here  she  gave  herself  unsparingly  to  "  labors  abun 
dant  "  ;  for  children,  girls  and  women,  for  students,  policemen, 
soldiers,  her  efforts  and  prayers  were  constant.  Her  time  and 
strength  were  freely  theirs,  for  of  herself  she  hardly  stopped 
to  think.  R.  E.  M. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Butler  Price  at  Tokyo,  June  26th,  1906. 

Again  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Japan  is  called 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  loved  worker.  The  Rev.  Henry  Butler 
Price  fell  asleep  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Tokyo,  Tuesday,  even 
ing,  June  26th.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  were  just  returning  to 
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Japan  after  their  second  furlough  in  the  home-land.  When 
about  two  days  out  from  Yokohama,  Mr.  Price  took  sick 
with  what  seems  to  have  developed  into  gastritis  and  ap 
pendicitis.  After  reaching  the  hospital  for  several  days  he 
seemed  to  be  better  and  we  had  strong  hopes  of  his  recovery, 
but  finally  he  began  to  sink  and  peacefully  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  forty-two. 

Full  details  of  his  life  are  not  at  hand,  but  a  few  words 
concerning  his  record  in  Japan  may  be  appropriate.  He  was 
a  native  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  son  of  Rev.  Robert 
Price,  D.  D.,  who  is  now  a  Theological  professor  in  the  Pres 
byterian  University  at  Clarksville,  Tenn.  It  was  in  this 
institution  that  Henry  Price  took  both  his  literary  and  theo 
logical  education.  Immediately  on  graduation,  he  came  to 
Japan  in  September,  1887,  so  -that  for  more  than  eighteen 
years  he  has  been  directly  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Lord 
in  this  land.  For  short  periods  he  lived  in  other  places,  but 
the  main  years  of  his  service  were  given  to  the  cities  of  Toku- 
shima  and  Kobe.  To  the  former  city  he  went  in  the  fresh 
vigor  of  his  young  manhod  and  there  for  a  time  almost  single- 
handed  battled  against  the  forces  of  evil.  To  him  it  was 
given  to  lay  the  foundations  of  our  work  in  that  region.  Ac 
cepting'  a  position  in  the  Middle  School,  he  went  right  in  among 
"  the  enemy."  In  those  days  prejudice  was  strong  and  op 
position  so  stout  as  to  be  fierce.  Stone-throwing  and  window- 
smashing  were  no  unusual  things.  But  so  wise,  so  patient 
and  withal  so  strong  did  young  Price  show  himself,  that  he 
gained  the  approval  and  then  the  attention  of  his  oppose rs  one 
by  one,  till  in  after  years  it  was  his  great  privilege  to  receive 
many  of  the  stone-throwers  into  the  Church  of  God.  Many 
who  received  baptism  at  his  hands  are.  now  staunch,  active 
members  in  the  church  at  Tokushima  and  elsewhere,  and  often 
have  they  been  heard  to  speak  most  gratefully  of  what  Mr. 
Price  was  to  them. 
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Returning  with  Mrs.  Price  from  their  first  furlough  i 
America,  they  came  in  1898  to  live  in  Kobe,  and  here  they 
continued  till  last  year.  The  one  church  in  Kobe  was  already 
pretty  well  established,  and  in  consequence  Mr.  Price  turned 
his  attention  to  gathering  nuclei  of  churches  in  two  other  sec 
tions  of  the  city.  Day  and  night  for  years  his  efforts  were 
untiringly  given  to  these  two  points,  till  gradually  a  body  of 
believers  was  formed  in  each  place.  It  was  in  connection  with 
his  efforts  toward  houses  of  worship  for  these  groups  of 
Christians  that  he  formulated  plans  for  the  Church  Building 
Association  which  is  now  doing  such  a  valuable  work  in  the 
church  at  large.  The  successful  launching  of  this  most  useful 
association  was  largely  his  work.  This  his  crowning  work 
in  Japan  brings  out  perhaps  most  clearly  his  value  as  a  wise 
planner,  a  discreet  counselor.  It  further  shows  that  his 
thoughts  were  not  limited  to  his  own  work  alone.  His  sym 
pathies  were  broad  enough,  his  heart  was  big  enough  to  take 
in  many  things  with  which  he  might  easily  have  refused  to  be 
burdened.  His  work  for  other  stations  of  his  own  mission, 
for  the  whole  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  the  thought  and  effort 
which  he  gladly  gave  to  the  Union  Church  in  Kobe  are  all 
illustrations  of  this  fact.  His  calling  away  is  a  loss  not  only  to 
the  church  and  mission  to  which  he  belonged,  but  also  to  all 
that  makes  for  righteousness  in  this  land.  May  we  who  remain, 
strive  to  make  up  the  loss  and  also  to  learn  what  lessons  our 
Master  would  teach  us  in  this  swift  summons  to  our  brother. 
K.  E.  M. 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH 
IN  AMERICA. 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Scudder  at  Tokyo,  April  23rd,  1906. 
Startling  as  a  bolt  from  a  clear  sky  came  the  tidings,  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Scudder.     In  the  youthful 
prime  of  life;  and  apparently  in  the  full  bloom  of  health,  queen 
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of  the  happiest  of  homes,  and  mother  of  three  young-  children, 
—the  news  of  her  death  came  with  the  shock  of  a  great 
sorrow  upon  the  community,  and  called  forth  from  her  many 
devoted  friends  the  most  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  bereaved 
husband  and  the  motherless  children  and  for  the  mother  far 
away  in  America. 

For  eight  years,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Scudder  had  been  located 
in  Nagano,  Shinshu,  and  Mrs.  Scudder  had  by  her  gentle  and 
cordial  manner,  won  multitudes  of  friends  among  the  Japanese 
as  well  as  among  the  foreign  residents  in  Japan.  Constantly 
planning  for  the  happiness  of  others,  and  delighting  in  hospita 
lity  and  in  every  kind  of  practical  Christian  service,  her  sphere 
of  usefulness  was  an  ever  widening  one,  and  her  loss  will  be 
keenly  felt  as  a  worker  as  well  as  a  friend. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MISSION, 

MONSEIGNEUK    OSOUF. 

The  death  of  its  first  Archbishop  has  been  a  serious  mis 
fortune  for  the  church  in  Tokyo.  It  is  impossible  to  remove 
from  a  building  its  main  pillar  and  to  put  another  in  its  place 
without  a  general  shaking  of  the  whole  building.  It  is  true 
that  for  several  years  bafore  his  death  our  late  Archbishop  had 
the  joy  of  having  by  his  side  his  coadjutor  and  successor,  with 
whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  closest  intimacy  and  to  whom  he 
was  able  to  communicate  all  the  secrets  of  his  administrative 
methods,  so  that  his  successor  came,  not  merely  into  possession 

f  his  titles  and  honors,  but  into  the  actual  inheritance  of  all 
his  most  secret  and  inmost  thoughts  and  of  all  the  treasures  of 
his  experience,  wisdom,  and  chanty.  Yet  for  us  who  survive 
him  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  accustom  ourselves  to  the 
thought  that  we  shall,  no  more  see  him  in  the  church  where 

•e  prayed  with  so  much  of  humility  and  reverence,  nor  in  his 
house  where  he  was  always  so  good  and  amiable  towards 
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those  who  lived  with  him,  nor  in  his  study  where  all  the  hours 
of  his  day  were  so  busily  employed  and  where,  like  all  the 
saints,  he  enjoyed  so  intimately  the  continual  presence  of  God. 

It  has  been  said  with  much  truth  that  man's  only  beauty 
is  in  his  soul.  It  is  a  true  saying,  though  unfortunately  there 
are  many  souls  which  are  not  beautiful.  Monseigneur's  soul 
was  at  any  rate  one  of  rare  beauty,  and  to  describe  it  in  all  its 
aspects  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of  this  obituary  notice. 
I  must  content  myself  with  an  outline  sketch  of  his  life,  and 
a  general  description  of  his  most  striking  characteristics. 

Pierre- Marie  Osouf  was  born  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  la  Manche,  on  May  26th,  1829.  In  September  1841,  he 
entered  his  provincial  college  at  Coutances,  and  finished  his 
course  of  the  humanities  and  philosophy  in  July  1848.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  he  entered  the  Theological  Semi 
nary  (also  at  Coutances)  and  in  July  1852  he  left  the  Seminary 
and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  His  first  work  was  that 
of  Secretary  to  the  Bishop  of  Coutances,  with  whom  he  re 
mained  from  1852  to  1855.  In  August  1855  he  entered  the 
Seminary  of  the  Missions  Etrangeres  at  Paris  and  in  the  be 
ginning  of  July  1856  embarked  at  Bordeaux  for  the  Far  East. 
The  journey  in  those  days  was  made  in  sailing  ships,  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  it  was  considered  a  very  rapid 
passage  when,  towards  the  end  of  October,  his  vessel  cast 
anchor  at  Singapore. 

His  first  six  years  of  missionary  life  were  spent  at  S:nga- 
pore ;  where  he  had  the  business  management  of  all  the 
Missions  in  Malaysia,  Siam,  and  Annam.  In  1862  he  was 
transferred  to  Hongkong  with  similar  but  wider  functions  which 
embraced  all  the  Missions  of  the  Socicte  des  Missions  Etran 
geres  in  the  Far  East.  At  Hongkong  he  came  into  business 
relationships  with  a  great  number  of  missionaries  and  others, 
and  came  to  be  much  esteemed  by  all  classes  for  his  rare 
qualities,  kindness,  forethought,  and  apparently  inexhaustible 
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charity.  He  was  nicknamed  "  Mother  Osouf,"  and  that  one 
word  may  be  taken  as  a  token  of  the  deep  and  sincere  affection 
which  he  inspired  among  those  who  enjoyed  his  motherly  care. 
He  remained  at  Hongkong  until  1875  when  he  was  recalled 
to  Paris  to  undertake  the  Headship  of  the  "  Seminaire  des 
Missions  Etrangercs." 

In  1876,  the  Catholic  Missions  in  Japan,  which  until  then 
had  formed  a  single  unit,  were  divided  into  Southern  and 
Northern  Japan,  and  Monseigneur  Osouf,  who  was  then  in 
Paris,  was  elected  by  the  missionaries  of  Northern  Japan  as 
their  first  Bishop.  He  was  accordingly  consecrated  to  the 
Episcopate  in  January  1877,  and  arrived  at  Yokohama  on  July 
2  of  the  same  year. 

One  of  his  tasks  was  the  erection  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Tsukiji,  a  notable  piece  of  Christian  architecture,  the  more  so 
when  we  consider  that  it  owed  its  completion  to  the  docility 
and  patience  of  a  Japanese  carpenter  who  had  never  seen  a 
European  Church  in  his  life. 

During  the  years  which  followed,  Japan  was  opening  its 
doors  day  by  day  more  widely  to  European  ideas  and  Western 
faiths.  Monseigneur  Osouf  was  extremely  anxious  to  profit  as 
much  as  possible  by  circumstances  so  favorable  to  Christian 
propagandism,  and  desired  to  establish  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  suitable  churches  and  presbyteries,  which  might  act  as 
centres  of  missionary  life.  But  the  mission  funds  were  far  from 
sufficient,  and  in  order  to  replenish  his  exchequer  he  went  in 
1882  to  America  where  he  travelled  far  and  wide,  stimulating 
the  interest  of  the  faithful  in  the  evangelisation  of  Japan  which 
has  always  been  so  attractive  a  theme. 

Early  in  1885  Monseigneur  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  Pope 
Leo  XIII,  who  desired  to  send  to  His  Majesty  a  letter  of  con 
gratulation  on  the  marvellous  progress  achieved  by  Japan 
under  his  rule,  and  who  had  determined  that  Monseigneur 
Osouf  was  the  fittest  person  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  important 
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missive      The  good  Bishop,  always  humble,  would  fain  have 
declined   the   honor.      But  he  eventually  saw  his  way  to  ac- 
cepting,   asking    only,    with   characteristic   simplicity    that    he 
might  be  allowed  first  to  go  to  France  and  visit  his  mother 
who  was  then  still  alive.     When  this  filial  duty  had  been  ac 
complished,  Osouf  returned  to  Japan  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  of 
the   Pope,   and   bearer  of  a  letter   to    His   Majesty.      He  was 
received  at  the  Palace  on  the  I2th  September  1885  with  all  the 
ceremonial  used  for  the  reception  of  an  ambassador.   It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  greater  modesty  combined  with  dignity  than 
monseigneur  exhibited  on  this  occasion.     It  was  Marquis  Saionji 
who  was  the  bearer  of  the  Imperial  Reply  to  His  Holiness. 

Six  years  Hater,  Leo  XIII  decided  that  the  hour  had  come 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  Japan,  and  in 
June  1891,  Monseigneur  Osouf,  who  had  hitherto  been  Vicar 
Apostolic,  was  created  first  Archbishop  of  Tokyo,  the  Arch- 
episcopal  See  being  permanently  attached  to  the  Imperial 
Capital. 

In  order  properly  to  appreciate  the  life  of  Monseigneur 
Osouf,  one  ought  to  have  lived  with  him,  and  have  seen  the 
energy  and  care  which  he  put  into  all,  even  the  smallest,  of 
his  doings,  his  constant  consideration  for  the  interests  of  others 
and  his  zeal  for  those  whom  he  undertook  to  serve.  We  are 
in  a  position  to-day  to  appreciate  the  rest  of  his  life  when 
we  see  the  perfect  symmetry  and  order  in  which  he  has  left  all 
his  papers  and  documents. 

Before  his  infirmities  obliged  him  to  keep  his  house,  it  was 
his  great  joy  to  visit  his  immense  Diocese,  and  he  did  this  with 
apostolic  zeal.  Before  starting  on  such  a  journey  he  made  his 
arrangements  with  the  most  exact  and  scrupulous  care,  so 
that  no  station,  however  small,  might  be  passed  over,  and  that 
every  want  of  that  station  might  be  met  and  provided  for.  He 
never  forgot  that  the  Bishop  is  the  representative  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  no  one  who  saw  him  was  likely  to  forget  it.  So 
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great  were  the  respect,  confidence,  and  veneration  that  he 
inspired,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  look  on  him  and  not  to 
think  of  God.  The  Japanese  did  not  understand  him  when  he 
spoke,  for  he  never  mastered  their  language,  but  they  listened 
with  reverence  to  words  which  they  knew  came  from  a 
sympathetic  heart,  lie  never,  moreover,  made  any  distinction 
between  persons,  and  talked  to  a  child  as  he  did  to  a  great 
personage, — always  kindly  and  with  dignity.  And  he  who  was 
so  strict  to  himself  was  always  lenient  to  others  :  he  excused 
all  that  he  could,  and  held  his  peace  about  the  rest. 

It  is  said  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet.  The  proverb 
is  generally  true,  but  with  Monseigneur  Osouf  the  reverse  was 
the  case.  Those  who  esteemed  him  the  highest  and  who  had 
the  highest  opinion  of  him  were  those  who  knew  him  best,  his 
domestic  servants,  and  especially  the  man  who  was  his  jinriki- 
sha  man  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  Christian  who  for  thirteen 
years  constantly  attended  as  his  server  at  the  Mass, 

Death  is  the  echo  of  life,  for  with  but  few  exceptions, 
every  man  dies  just  as  he  has  lived.  This  was  especially  the 
case  with  Monseigneur  Osouf;  all  his  life  he  was  prepared  for 
death  ;  during  the  last  few  years  he  may  be  said  to  have  waited 
for  it.  It  was  a  familiar  thought,  one  that  he  often  spoke  of, 
and  always  with  a  happy  smile.  He  looked  upon  death  as  his 
friend,  and  death  treated  him  as  such,  On  the  8th  of  June 
last,  he  went  to  bed  as  usual ;  was  startled  from  sleep  about 
midnight  by  the  burning  of  the  Central  Hotel  which  was  only 
a  few  doors  off,  got  up,  looked  at  the  fire,  and  seeing  that  the 
danger  to  the  Mission  House  was  past,  went  back  to  bed.  He 
may  have  caught  a  cold ;  but  he  was  not  conscious  of  having 
done  so.  Half  an  hour  later,  he  began  to  feel  ill  ;  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  The  next  morning  his  bowels  were, 
as  it  were  paralysed  :  there  was  no  pain,  but  they  refused  to 
do  their  work  and  all  efforts  to  make  them  do  it  were  fruit 
less.  Without  pain,  without  complaint,  without  regret,  he  lay 
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quietly  half  asleep,  and  when  asked  what  he  desired,  replied 
"  That  God's  will  may  be  done."  He  received  the  sacraments 
of  the  dying,  was  conscious  till  within  ten  minutes  of  his  death, 
and  then,  without  agony  or  struggle  fell  asleep,  at  1.30  a.m! 
on  Wednesday  June  27,  peaceably  as  he  had  lived.  His  last 
thoughts  were  of  Japan,  the  Christians,  and  the  missionaries  : 
his  last  words,  "  May  they  all  be  united  in  love. 

Those  who  saw  him  die  were  envious  rather  than  sad. 
He  had  just  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  missionary  life. 
He  has  left  behind  him  a  striking  example  of  all  the  good  that 
a  virtuous  man  can  do  in  this  world,  without  noise  and  without 
ostentation. 

The  above  lines  have  been  translated  from  a  French  obituary  notice 
written  by  one  of  the  late  Archbishop's  clergy.  The  English  translator  desires 
to  add  a  few  words  testifying  to  his  own  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  Church  in 
Tokyo  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  humble  aod  devout  saint  of  God  who 
has  gone  to  his  rest.  ^  T 


Died,  at  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  David 
Murray,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  the  /5th  year  of  his  age.  Dr. 
Murray  will  be  remembered  by  the  older  residents  in  Japan  as 
Foreign  Adviser  to  the  Department  of  Education  from  1873 
to  1879,  during  the  formative  peried  of  the  public  school 
system  of  this  country.  He  was  the  author  of  the  history  of 
Japan,  in  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations "  Series.  After  his 
departure  from  Japan,  he  was  until  1889  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
in  which  position  he  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of 
education.  His  later  years  were  spent  in  literary  work  and  in 
assisting  in  the  affairs  of  educational  and  benevolent  institutions 
in  New  Brunswick.  He  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the 
Rising  Sun  in  1878. 

M.  N.  W. 
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Bishop  Isaac  W.  Joyce,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  died  at  his  home  in  Minneapolis,  July  28,  1905.  Bishop 
Joyce,  who  was  69  years  of  age,  was  presiding  Bishop  in 
China  and  Japan  about  six  years  ago. 


APPENDIX. 


FIFTH  GENERAL  MEETING  OF 

THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  OF  CO-OPERATING 

CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  IN  JAPAN. 


The  fifth  general  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Cooperating  Christian  Missions  in  Japan  was  held  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  in  Kanda, 
Tokyo,  on  January  1 7th  and  i8th,  1906.  Twenty-nine  rep 
resentatives  from  twenty-four  different  missions  were  present. 
(See  the  appended  list.) 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  of  the 
i /th,  with  Rev.  G.  W.  Fulton  in  the  chair.  After  the  usual 
devotional  exercises,  the  meeting  was  declared  open  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

The  ad  interim  report  was  presented  by  the  secretary, 
as  follows  : 

As  ordered  by  the  Committee,  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  published  in  "  The  Japan  Evangelist  "  and  in  the 
third  issue  of  "  The  Christian  Movement,"  and  separate 
copies  were  supplied  to  members,  as  heretofore.  Further, 
an  extra  edition  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  was 
printed,  for  the  use  of  the  committee  and  the  missions. 
A  letter  was  sent  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  for  the  privilege 
of  holding  the  annual  meeting  in  the  Association  building. 
The  resolution  anent  the  illness,  and  consequent  absence  from 
the  last  annual  meeting,  of  Dr.  D.  C.  Greene,  the  editor 
of  "  The  Christian  Movement,"  was  communicated  to 
Dr.  Greene,  as  requested  by  the  committee. 
No  response  has  been  received  from  the  Secretaries'  Conference 
in  New  York  to  the  request  for  the  consideration  by  that 
body  of  the  practicability  of  providing,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Mission  Boards  represented  upon  it,  for 
regularly  financing  the  extension  to  Japan  of  the  Barrows 
India  lectureship. 
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No  additions  to  the  Standing  Committee  have  been  made 
during  the  year;  though  a  number  of  changes  in  represen 
tation  have  taken  place,  as  will  appear  in  the  roll  of  the 
Committee,  when  the  same  is  published  along  with  the 
minutes. 

A  single  further  item  is  the  resignation  in  April  by  Archdeacon 
H.  McC.  Price  of  the  office  of  Vice-chairman,  owing  to  his 
contemplated  absence  from  Japan  at  the  date  of  this 
meeting. 

After  the  correction  of  the  roll,  the  treasurer's  report  was 
called  for,  and  was  presented  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Bearing,  D.D., 
as  follows  : 

Drr\  Yen 

To  Traveling  expenses  of  members  in  attendance  upon  the  annual 

meeting  in  January,  1905   

„     Contribution  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  for  ihe  use  of  its  rooms  for  the 

annual  meeting    IO.OO 

„     Printing  Constitution  and  By-laws 7.50 

„     Sundry  printing  7.60 

„     Expenses  of  statistics  committee 3.04 

„     Expenses  of  editing  "  The   Christian  Movement,"    third  issue  11.28 

„     Printing  the  same    377-75 

„     Treasurer's  expenses    7-4O 

„     Secretary's         „           4.83 

„     Balance  25006 

Total 815.07 

Cr. 

By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  report 299.36 

„     Donation    from     the  mission    of    the    American    Christian 

Co nve n t  ion   5 .OO 

„     Extra  Levy  in  connection  with  the  assessment  for  the  year 

'905    29.41 

„     Pro  rata  assessment  oi yen  25  for  nineteen  full  members  475-°° 

„     Interest  on  account 6.30 


Total 


815.07 


The  report  was  referred  to  an  auditing  committee,  consist 
ing  of  Revs.  H.  Pedley  and  A.  T.  Howard. 

The    secretary    reported    for    the     executive    committee, 
as  follows : 

During  the  past  year  the  committee  has  held  meetings  on 
April  6th  and  November  I3th,  1904,  and  January  I5th, 
1906,  three  in  all,  at  which  the  following  business  was 
transacted  : 
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The  price  of  "  The  Christian  Movement "  was  kept  at  ten  sen 
per  copy,  postage  extra,  or  one  yen  for  twelve  copies,  and 
eight  yen  for  a  hundred.     The   editor  and  publisher  were 
left  with   discretionary  power   regarding  the   size  of  the 
edition  published  in    1905,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  revision  of  the  free  mailing  list,  on  the  basis  of  one 
copy  for  each  member  of  the   Standing   Committee,  and 
five  addresses  besides,  and  in  addition,  a  more   general 
list,    to   include    one    Board   secretary    and  one   religious 
paper  for  each  member,  together  with  such  interdenomi 
national  and  secular  organs  as  would  be  likely  to  review 
the    periodical,    and   further,    such  public   or  institutional 
libraries,    or  such   individuals    of  prominence  as,  in    the 
judgment    of  the    editor  and    the    executive   committee, 
would  be  properly,   and  to  the  advantage  of  the  various 
interests   involved,   placed  in   such  a  list.     The  aid  of  the 
several  members  of  the   Standing  Committee  was  invited 
and  secured  for  the  carrying   out  of  this  plan,  and  copies 
of  the  lists,  as  finally   decided   upon,  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary  for  the  inspection  of  members. 
Dr.  D.  C.  Greene,  the  editor  of   "The  Christian  Movement 
for  the  current  year,   was  invited   to  act  further  as  editor 
of  the  fourth   issue,  to  be  gotten  out  in   1906,  and   the 
invitation  was  accepted. 

The  statistical  committee  was  recommended  to  confer  with 
Mr.  George  Braithwaite,  of  the  Tract  Society,  with  a  view 
to  the  joint  preparation  and  publication  of  a  missionary 
directory  as  early  as  possible  in  1906,  and  was  authorised 
to  add  Mr.  Braithwaite  to  their  number  for  the  carrying 
out  of  this  project.  f 

The  combined   catalogue  of  Christian  literature,  preparec 
the  committee  having  this  matter  in  charge,  was  reporte 
to  the  executive  committee  early  in  the  summer,  as  ready 
for   circulation;    and   it    was    decided   to    distribute 
copies  gratis  among  the  co6perating  missions,  the  s 
be    sent   to   the   several   mission    secretaries,   in    numbe 
according   to  the  relative   size   of  the  missions,  but 
further  copies  of  the  catalogue  should   be  placed  on  sale 
at  the  nominal  price  of  five  sen  each. 

It  was  agreed  that    steps   should  be   taken   to  secure  1    e  m- 
corpgoration  in  -  The  Japan  Year  Book     of  more  extend, 
religious  statistics  than   those  which  appeared  in  the 
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of  that  volume  for  1905,  and  a  recommendation  to  this 
effect  was  made  to  the  Standing  Committee,  and  is  hereby 
presented,  but  was  sent  meanwhile  to  the  sub-committee 
on  statistics,  for  inquiry  of  the  "  Year  Book  "  compilers, 
as  to  the  desire  on  their  part  for  such  material. 

The  committee  appointed  to  visit  the  school  for  foreign 
children  reported,  as  requested,  to  the  executive  committee, 
and  their  report  was  published  in  "  The  Japan  Evangelist " 
and  "  The  Christian  Movement,"  and  also  in  two  of  the 
local  secular  journals,  the  "  Mail  "  and  the  "  Times." 

The  executive  committee  has  this  further  to  report,  as  a 
prominent  part  of  its  work  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Standing  Committee,  that  early  in  the  year  it  received 
an  invitation  from  Bishop  M.  C.  Harris  to  act  with  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Japan  Branch  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  as  almoners  of  a  fund,  amounting  to  about 
45,000  yen,  which  was  sent  to  the  Bishop's  care  from 
Christians  in  America,  for  distribution,  in  part  among  the 
distressed  families  of  Japanese  soldiers,  particularly  those 
killed  or  invalided  in  the  war  with  Russia,  and  in  part  to 
the  most  needy  among  the  thousands  of  Russian  prisoners. 
A  public  statement  regarding  this  effort,  setting  forth  the 
method  followed  in  administering  the  relief,  and  some 
what  of  the  results  to  date,  was  published  in  the  early 
autumn  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  further  concerning 
it,  that  later  on  additional  grants  were  made  (through  the 
same  local  agencies  throughout  the  country,  composed 
of  missionaries  and  Japanese  Christians,  and  through 
orphan  asylums  and  other  such  eleemosynary  institutions, 
and  in  not  a  few  cases  through  government  officials),  and, 
in  conclusion,  that  during  the  past  week,  at  a  final 
meeting  of  the  committee,  ("  The  Christian  Relief  Fund 
Committee "),  it  was  decided  to  pass  over  the  entire 
balance  of  the  fund  still  in  hand,  for  use  throughout  the 
famine  districts  in  Northern  Japan.  It  is  a  matter  of 
much  gratification  to  the  executive  committee  that  it  has 
been  permitted  to  participate  in  this  work,  as  representing 
the  Standing  Committee,  and  at  the  same  time  the  greater 
number  of  those  in  America,  who  were  the  donors  of 
the  fund. 

It  remains  to  state  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  held 
on  the  1 5th  ultimo  it  was  decided  to  extend  invitations  to 
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be  present,  as  guests  of  the  Standing  Committee  at  this 
meetmg  to  Bishop  M.  C.  Harris,  D  D.  and  Miss  Kara 
G  Smart,  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
and  Miss  A.  C  Macdonald,  of  the  Young  Woman's 
Christian  Association. 

The  committee  on    Christian    literature   then    offered  the 
following  report,  through  its  secretary,  Rev.  H.  H.  Coates  : 
In  the  judgment  of  the  committee  no  action  is  called  for  with 
regard    to   the   publication    of  the    series   of  temperance 
Sunday-school  lessons,   mentioned  in   the  minutes  of  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee. 
We  recommend  that  the  editor  and   publisher  of  "  The  Japan 
Evangelist  "   be  requested  to  open  a  new  department  of 
the    magazine,    to    be    devoted    to    translations   from    the 
Japanese  religious  press,  and  that  the  incoming  committee 
on  Christian  literature  be  asked  to  assume  the  responsibili 
ty  for  editing  the  same,  subject  to   the  general  manan-e- 
ment  of  the  periodical. 

We  recommend  further,  with  a  view  to  preventing  unnecessary 
publication   of  work  in  the  translating  into    Japanese  of 
standard    works   on    Theology    and    religion,    that    the 
members    of  the    cooperating   missions    be    requested    to 
give    notice   to    the    incoming    committee    on    Christian 
literature  of  any  translations  now  in  course  of  preparation, 
af  which  they  may  have   knowledge,  or  of  any  that  may 
Be  under  consideration,  the  said   committee  to  be  thereby 
constituted  a  bureau  of  information  on  the  subject. 
The  standing  Committee,  while  giving  its  endorsement  to 
this    recommendation,    requested   further   that    the    literature 
committee  endeavor  to  devise   means  for  otherwise  promoting 
the  said  literary  interests,  and  invite  the  several  missions  to  aid 
in  financing  such  measures  as  might  be  adopted  to  that  end. 

The  attention  of  the  Standing  Committee  was  called  in 
this  same  connection  to  a  recommendation  made  by  the 
Council  of  Missions,  Presbyterian  and  Reformed,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Standing  Committee  be  asked  to  take  over  from  the 
missions'  having  it  in  charge,  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  the  present  series  of  general  Sunday-school  lessons,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  incoming  committee  on  Christian 
literature,  for  consideration  and  a  report  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Standing  Committee. 
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The   following  report  was  then    offered   by   Rev.  W.  P. 

Buncombe  for  the  committee  on  cooperative  evangelistic  work  : 

No   cases  of  missionary  polity   calling  for  adjudication  have 

occured  during  the  year. 

Owing  to  the  excitement  and  general  state  of  unrest  caused  by 
the  war,  no  favourable  opportunities  have  presented  them 
selves  for  united  evangelistic  effort ;  but  the  committee  are 
thankful  to  note  how  much  efficient  evangelistic  work  has 
been  carried  on  by  missionaries  among  the  soldiers,  both 
those  going  to  and  those  returning  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and  also  among  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals. 

The  present  year  seems  to  the  committee  to  be  a  time  well 
suited  to  the  inauguration  of  a  united  and  vigorous  evan 
gelistic  campaign.  It  is  the  year  immediately  following 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  the  minds  of  Christians 
generally  have  been  led  by  the  revivals  in  Wales,  India 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  to  expect  a  special  manifesta 
tion  of  the  power  of  God  in  Japan  also  ;  and  further,  such 
effort  would  be  a  following  up  of  the  good  work  done 
among  the  soldiers,  who,  on  returning  to  their  homes, 
have  carried  the  impressions  they  have  thus  received  con 
cerning  Christianity  literally  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  incoming  committee  on  cooperative 
evangelistic  work  be  instructed  to  consult  with  the  Fukuin 
Domei  kwai*,  with  a  view  to  arranging  for  a  general  united 
mission  throughout  the  country  in  the  coming  spring,  in 
dicating  the  month  of  May  for  preference. 
The  recommendation  contained  in  this  report  was  adopted. 
The  committee  on  speakers  from  abroad  next  reported, 

through  its  chairman,  Dr.  J.  L.  Bearing,  as  follows : 

Owing  to  the  size  of  the  committee  and  the  scattered  residence 
of  its  members,  concerted  action  has  been  found  difficult 
to  secure  ;  but  we  have  been  able  to  do  something  individ 
ually  towards  rendering  assistance  to  visitors  of  promi 
nence.  Prof.  Bowne,  of  Boston  University,  was  in  Japan 
during  the  autumn,  and  obtained  a  wider  hearing  in  some 
places,  as  a  result  of  our  efforts,  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  The  reports  of  his  lectures  and  addresses 
show  conclusively  that  the  services  of  such  men  are  ap- 

*  Evangelical  Alliance. 
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predated  by  the  Japanese,  and  are  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  moral  and  religious  advance  of  the  country. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have  been  able  to  be  of  service 
to  one  or  two  other  visitors  also. 

Because  of  the  war,  doubtless,  a  smaller  number  of  persons 
have  come  to  Japan  during.  1905  than  was  expected  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  of  persons,  that  is  to  «ay  whose 
assistance  in  Christian  work  we  would  naturally  have 
solicited  on  behalf  of  the  Standing  Committee.  We  are 
not  in  a  position  to  extend  invitations,  which  involve  the 
outlay  of  money,  and  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  us  as  to  who,  and  how  many  persons,  might  wise 
ly  be  encouraged  to  come  from  a  distance  with  a' view  to 
service  under  the  Committee's  auspices.  We  are  at  present 
in  correspondence  with  President  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  succeeds  himself  as  the  next  Barrows 
lecturer  to  India,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  again  visit 
Japan  on  his  return  to  America,  as  he  did  in  1901  ;  and 
there  are  several  other  well  known  public  speakers,  who 
are  reported  as  likely  to  be  in  Japan  during  the  coming 
year.* 

For  the  committee  on  educational  and  eleemosynary 
work,  a  report  was  rendered,  in  part  by  Prof.  M.  N.  Wyckoff, 
D.  Sc.,  for  the  former,  and  in  part  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Pettee,  D.  D.| 
for  the  latter  division  of  the  subject.  The  educational  report 
was  as  follows : 

Various  things  of  interest  in  this  department  have  occurred 
during  the  year,  such  as  the  opening  of  the  fine  new 
German  Reformed  school  building  in  Sendai,  and  the 
celebration  of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Ddshisha  in  Kyoto.  There  is  nothing,  however,  of 
such  general  importance  as  to  call  for  report  to  the  Standing 
Committee,  except  that  the  attitude  of  the  Department  of 
Education  towards  private  schools,  including  those  of  the 
missions,  is  somewhat  more  favorable  than  it  was 
formerly. 

*  Notably  Bishop  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  from  England,  and  the  Hon.  John. 
p.  Woolley  (in  the  interests  of  temperance)  and  the  Rev.  Howard  Agnew 
Johnson,  1).  I).,  from  America.  The  recent  visit  of  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Bryan,  and 
his  strong  words  in  defence  of  Christian  truth,  as  listened  to  by  thousands  of 
Japanese  hearers,  are  familiar  to  alL 
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The  coming  of  Chinese  students  to  Japan  was  noticed  in  the 
last  issue  of  "  The  Christian  Movement ";  but  the  tide 
setting  in  this  direction  has  latterly  increased  beyond  all 
expectation,  and  the  number  has  now  reached  to  upwards 
of  8000,  and  it  would  appear  from  letters  recently  received 
from  China  that  still  larger  numbers  may  confidently  be 
looked  for  hereafter. 

This  influx  of  Chinese  youth  brings  with  it  problems  of  con 
siderable  moment.  All  are  familiar  with  the  recent  strike, 
in  which  practically  the  entire  student  body  participated  ; 
but  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  are  giving  up  their  old 
religious  ideas,  and  are  at  present  without  religion  al 
together,  shows  that  here  is  a  most  promising  field  for 
Christian  endeavor.  To  cultivate  it,  however,  will  not  be 
an  easy  task  ;  for,  apart  from  the  opposition  maintained  to 
Christianity,  it  is  said  of  the  students  that  nearly  all  are 
antagonistic  to  the  present  rulers  of  China  ;  so  that  the 
possibility  of  political  complications  is  involved  in  any 
effort  put  forth  on  their  behalf.  But  that  this  student  influ 
ence  is  bound  to  tell  greatly  upon  the  China  of  the  near 
future  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it  is  therefore  highly  im 
portant  that  the  influence  be  directed  in  the  right  channels. 
We  have  no  plans  to  offer  to  this  end,  but  feel  deeply  that 
the  Christian  missions  represented  on  this  cooperative 
Committee  should  stand  ready  to  "lend  a  hand,"  when 
ever  and  wherever  the  opportunity  offers. 

We  would  also  call  attention  to  the  insufficiency  of  dormitory 
accommodations  in  schools  carried  on  by  the  government, 
both  boys'  schools  and  those  for  girls.  The  opportunity, 
therefore,  in  connection  with  these  schools,  for  dormitories 
that  are  thoroughly  Christian  in  character  and  management, 
is  real  and  pressing,  and  the  need  for  them  cannot  well 
be  over  estimated. 

The  report  for  eleemosynary  work  was  as  follows  : 
The  two  noteworthy  features  of  the  year  have  been,  first,  the 
grants-in-aid  made  by  Their  Imperial  Majesties,  The  Em 
peror  and  Empress,  to  the  work  of  four  Christian  institu 
tions  :  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Oka- 
yama  Orphanage,  Mr.  Hara's  work  for  ex-convicts  and 
Mr.  Tomeoka's  home  school  for  refractory  boys  ;  and 
second,  the  continuation  of  the  various  forms  of  relief 
work,  made  necessary  by  reasons  of  the  war. 
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The  four  Imperial  gifts  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
Christian  world.  They  clearly  demonstrate  a  purpose,  on 
the  part  of  the  Emperor  and  his  advisers,  to  regard  in  a 
conscientious  manner  the  great  principle  of  religious 
toleration.  The  objects  thus  selected  are  eminently 
worthy  of  Imperial  favor,  and  as  a  result  of  it  have  pushed 
their  work  of  useful  service  with  zeal  and  success. 

The  Okayama  Orphanage,  for  example,  took  in  120  children 
in  1905,  and  now  has  373  of  these  society  waifs  under  its 
care.  One  of  the  best  signs  of  progress  is  this,  that  ten 
new  helpers  have  been  secured  since  a  year  ago,  ten  new 
buildings  purchased,  or  erected,  and  2,600  tsubo*  of  land 
bought. 

The  orphanage  band  gave  its  cinematograph  entertainment  in 
66  different  places,  securing  thereby  29,466  yen  of  which 
22,500  yen  was  clear  profit.  At  the  urgent  invitation  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  this  band  is  just 
now  starting  for  Manchuria,  to  engage  in  a  month's 
service  for  the  returning  soldiers. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Barnardo  Homes  in  England, 
the  Okayama  Orphanage  has  definitely  adopted  the 
cottage-dormitory  system,  with  a  house-mother  and  a 
separate  dining-room  for  each  cottage.  A  circular  letter 
was  sent  out  by  Mr.  Ishiif  in  November  to  all  Christian 
churches  and  foreign  missionaries  in  Japan,  asking  for 
special  contributions  towards  the  erection  of  houses,  the 
same  to  be  known  as  Christmas  Cottages,  and  to  cost  500 
yen  apiece  (land  300  yen  extra).  About  Yen  900  have 
been  received  already  in  response  to  this  appeal. 

Other  institutions  of  a  similar  nature  will  be  reported  on  later 
for  the  Standing  Committee. 

On  the  whole,  the  year  1905  witnessed  a  real  advance  over 
previous  years,  not  merely  in  the  sum  total  of  benefactions, 
both  by  Japanese  and  foreigners,  but  in  the  wisdom  of 
selection,  and  the  good  judgment  displayed,  in  the  various 
methods  of  distribution. 

For  the  committee  on  statistical   work,  the  following   re 
port  was  offered  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Hamblen  : 

*  Upwards  of  two  acres. 

The  head  of  the  institution. 
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The  results  of  the  work  of  this  committee  appear  in  the  third 
issue  of  "  The  Christian  Movement ",  in  the  several  tables 
and  the  list  of  missionary  names  and  addresses,  with  which 
the  periodical  closes.  The  committee  has  conferred  with 
Mr.  George  Braithwaite,  of  the  Tract  Society,  regarding 
the  publication  of  but  one  missionary  directory  in  place  of 
two  ;  but  owing  to  the  absence  from  Japan  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Rev.  H.  M.  Landis,  no  definite  action 
has  yet  been  taken  in  this  direction. 

At  the  instance  of  the  executive  committee,  we  approached  the 
publishers  of  "  The  Japan  Year  Book,"  with  th<g  proposi 
tion  to  have  included  in  that  volume  more  extended 
religious  statistics  than  it  has  had  heretofore.  We  were 
cordially  received,  and  the  means  of  mutual  communication 
to  this  end  were  established. 

The  following  report  was  next  offered  by  Dr.  M.  N. 
Wyckoff,  on  behalf  of  a  special  committee,  appointed  to  con 
sider  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  study  by  foreigners 
of  the  Japanese  language  : 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  it  was  stated  that  a  school  for  the 
study  of  Japanese  had  been  started  by  Mr.  I.  K.  Matsuda, 
and  it  was  recommended  that  the  issue  of  the  experiment 
be  awaited,  before  anything  was  done  by  the  Standing 
Committee. 

We  have  been  watching  with  interest  the  progress  of  Mr. 
Matsuda's  venture,  and  since  last  September  have,  at  his 
request,  been  acting  as  a  committee  of  advice,  and  we  are 
able  to  report  that  the  school  has  an  attendance  at  present 
of  about  forty  pupils,  and  is  doing  good  and,  in  the  main, 
satisfactory  work. 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  conference  with  Mr.  Matsuda,  the 
following  recommendations  and  suggestions  are  hereby 
offered,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  Standing  Committee  : 

First,  that  the  several  missions  make  their  courses  of  language 
study  identical  with  the  one  used  in  this  school,  and  that 
upon  it  be  based  any  language  examinitions,  which  they 
may  separately  conduct  for  such  of  their  members  as  are 
studying  under  Mr.  Matsuda's  care  ; 

Second,   that    uniform    examinations    be   arranged    for    all    in 
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attendance,  the  same  to  be  conducted  by  appointees   of 
the   Standing   Committee  of  Cooperating  Christian    Mis 


sions 


Third,  that  as  far  as  possible  each  mission  arrange  to  leave  its 
new  missionaries  free  from  other  duties,  in  order  that  they 
may  attend  the  school  regularly,  and  during  the  entire 
course,  and 

Fourth,  that  since  practice  of  what  is  learned  in  the  class-room 
is  essential  to  the  greatest  progress,  means  be  provided  by 
the  missions,  whereby  this  desideratum  may  be  secured. 
(The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  that  it  would  be 
helpful  to  new-comers,  if  they  could  live  in  Japanese 
families,  or  mission-school  dormitories.) 

Further,  Mr.  Matsuda  suggests  the  training  in  his  methods  of 
Japanese  teachers,  who  could  then  teach  missionaries  and 
others,  unable  personally  to  attend  the  school,  or  who 
could  assist  any  such  as  might  wish  to  keep  up  their 
studies  after  graduation.  We  accordingly  recommend 
that  missions,  or  missionaries,  having  in  their  employ 
Japanese  young  women,  who  give  promise  of  ability  to 
teach  the  language  well,  should  send  them  to  Mr.  Matsu 
da  for  a  short  period  of  special  study  with  the  above  end 
in  view. 

The  recommendation  contained  in  this  report,  and  the 
selection  of  examiners,  as  proposed,  preferably  of  non-residents 
of  Tokyo,  was  left  with  the  incoming  executive  committee ; 
and  it  was  decided  to  continue  for  the  ensuing  year  the  com 
mittee  of  visitation  and  advice,  as  consisting  of  Prof.  INT.  N. 
Wyckoff,  D.  Sc.  and  Revs.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.  D.  and 
Coates. 

Following  this  report  was  a  presentation  by  Rev.  B.  C. 
Haworth,  D.  D.  of  the  interests  and  claims  of  the  Tokyo  school 
for   foreign    children.     A  committee    was   appointed   to    visit 
this  school,  as  in  previous  years,  the  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.   E.    W.   Clement  and    F.    Parrott   and    Revs.    G.    W. 
Fulton  and  G.  Chapman  and  Miss  A.  C.  Macdonald  ;  and  it  was 
requested  that  a  written  report  be  made  later  to  the  executive 
committee  for  publication  in  "  The  Japan  Evangelist      anc 
local    newspapers   and    in    the  next  issue   of 
Movement." 
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With  regard  to  the  proposed  circular  of  information  for 
tourists  and  others  about  mission  and  church  work  in  Japan,  as 
authorised  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee,  a 
report  was  offered  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Bearing,  to  the  effect  that 
unavoidable  difficulties  had  arisen  to  prevent  its  preparation 
during  the  year.  The  importance  of  such.,  a  pamphlet  was 
still  recognised,  however,  and  its  authorisation  continued. 
The  nomination  of  a  new  preparations  committee  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  nominations,  by  whom,  later  in  the  day, 
the  names  of  Dr.  Dearing  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Fisher  were  present 
ed,  and  on  motion  approved. 

A  nominations  committee  was  next  appointed,  consisting 
of  the  secretary  and  Revs.  S.  P.  Fulton,  D.D.  and  U.  G.  Murphy. 
It  was  resolved  to  refer  to  a  special  committee  the  drafting 
of  a  series  of  resolutions,  expressing  the  pleasure  of  the 
Standing  Committee  in  the  fact  of  the  promising  movement 
toward  church  federation,  now  taking  place  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  and  that  the  resolutions  be 
transmitted  to  the  executive  committees  of  the  two  organisa 
tions,  having  these  important  union  interests  in  charge.  Revs. 
D.  C.  Greene,  D.D.,  J.  B.  Hail,  D.D.,  G.  Chapman,  A.  D. 
Woodworth,  and  W.  E.  Towson,  together  with  Bishop  M.  C. 
Harris,  D.D.  were  made  the  members  of  this  committee,  and 
the  following  was  their  report,  as  rendered  at  a  subsequent 
session  of  the  Standing  Committee  : 

Resolved  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  Cooperating  Christian 
Missions  in  Japan,  that  we  record  our  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  great  movements  of  the  churches  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  in  the  direction  of  a  closer  confedera 
tion  and  union  of  effort,  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 

That  we  are  of  one  mind  that  the  missionary  movements  in 
Japan,  and  other  countries,  will  be  directly  influenced 
thereby,  and  that  there  is  thus  furnished  an  impressive 
demonstration  of  the  essential  vital  unity  of  Christianity 
to  the  non-Christian  world. 

A  resolution  was  then  presented,  relative  to  the  holding 
of  a  third  general  missionary  conference  in  the  year  1909,  to 
celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Protestant  missionaries  in  Japan.  The  resolution  was  approved 
and  the  matter  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  with  power 
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to  select  from  amongst  the  missions  certain  persons  who  should 
prepare  a  provisional  plan  for  such  a  conference  ^nd  reoort  * 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

At   this    point    the    committee    adjourned   for    lunch     to 
reassemble  at  hal  -past  two  in   the   afternoon,  in  open 
to  hear  the  annual  address  from  the  chair. 


. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to  order  by  Rev  W  P 
Buncombe  as  temporary  chairman.  A  passage  of  Scripture 
was  read  and  a  prayer  offered,  after  which  Rev.  G.  W  Fulton 
was  introduced,  and  read  a  paper  entitled  The  Union  Move 
ment  among  the  Churches. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  the  following  action 
was  taken  : 

Resolved,  that  this  meeting  has  listened  with  deep  interest 
to  the  address  of  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Fulton  chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Co6perating  Christian  Missions 
on  The  Union  Movement  among  the  Churches,  and  that  it 
requests  the  Committee  to  take  into  careful  consideration 
the  suggestions  contained  in  the  address,  regarding  the 
promotion  of  that  movement  in  Japan. 

«    The  public  session  was  thereupon  brought  to  an  end  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  E.  R.  Miller. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Standing  Committee  came  together 
again  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  Rev.  U.  G.  Murphy 
presented  the  cause  of  the  famine  sufferers  in  Northern  Japan, 
and  asked  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Standing  Committee  in 
a  proposal,  made  in  coHnection  with  the  American  Asiatic 
Association,  that  a  ship-load  of  grain  be  solicited  from  America, 
for  distribution  throughout  the  famine  district.  The  request 
was  granted,  and  the  hope  expressed  that  the  appeal  would 
meet  with  a  ready  response. 

An  extended  statement  was  then  made  by  the  editor  of 
"The  Christian  Movement,"  concerning  the  various  details  of 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  periodical,  and  the 
increased  favor  with  which  it  has  come  to  be  received  in  Japan 
and  elsewhere. 

The  statement  was  followed  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Greene  for  his  painstaking  efforts  in  this  connection,  and  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  circulating  the  next  issue,  together 
with  all  questions  as  to  price  etc.,  were  referred  to  the  ex 
ecutive  committee. 
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Mr.  C.  V.  Hibbard  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa 
tion  was  invited  to  speak  to  the   Committee,   and   did  so  at 
some  length,  concerning  the   well   known   army  work  carried 
on  under  the  Association's   auspices   in   Manchuria  ;   and  the 
following  resolution  regarding  the  same  was  adopted : 
Whereas  God  has   marvelously   blessed   the  work  among  the 
Japanese  soldiers  in    Manchuria,   now   carried   on  by  the 
Young   Men's  Christian  Association  in  co-operation  with 
the  several  churches  which  we  represent  ; 

Resolved,  First,  that  we  recommend  to  our  home  Boards  and 
churches  the  making  of  special  grants  in  support  of  this 
work,  in  order  that  it  may  be  the  more  vigorously 
prosecuted  while  the  opportunity  lasts,  an  opportunity 
which  is  altogether  unprecedented,  owing  to  the  con 
centration  of  the  troops  at  a  few  points,  preparatory  to 
departure  for  home  ;  and 

Second,  that 'we  believe  the  following  up  of  this  wide-spread 
dissemination  of  Christian  truth  among  men,  who  are 
numbered  literally  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  is  the 
duty  and  privilege  of  the  churches,  scattered  throughout 
Japan,  and  of  every  individual  church  member,  into  whose 
fellowship  one  or  more  of  these  soldiers  may  come  ;  and 
Third,  that  we  shall  cordially  welcome,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
shall  render  assistance  in  connection  with,  such  permanent 
work  for  the  standing  army  of  Japan  as  may  be  under 
taken  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  believing 
that  this  form  of  effort  will  continue  to  prove  in  fact,  as 
in  theory,  of  undoubted  and  lasting  value  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  as  a  whole. 

The  recommendation  made  at  the  public  session  as  a 
result  of  the  chairman's  address  was  next  taken  up,  and  the 
subject  discussed  until  time  for  adjournment,  when  the 
Committee  rose,  to  meet  again  on  the  following  day. 

On  reassembling  at  2  P.  M.,  i8th,  the  debate  was  resumed, 

and  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  : 

The  Standing  Committee  of  Cooperating  Christian  Missions  in 

Japan,  having  been  informed  that  the  question  of  Church 

union  is  already   in  the   minds  of  many   of  the  leaders  in 

the  Japanese  Churches,   requests  its   executive  committee 

to  publish,  both  in   English     and  in  Japanese,  the  address 
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fern,  that  wffl  provi  most  co^S^nS^  '"  * 

'ion  toe;  with  "»' 


both  tle 


the  paper,  should  the  way  be  open  therefor  : 

S±!  !5r^eWvt0  Promotinff  th^  publication  and 
circulation  of  Christian  literature  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  the  practicability  of  uniting,  or  federating, 
the  several  publishing  interests  in  Tokyo,  or  throughout 
Japan,  and  representing  either  mission  or  Japanese  church 
es  or  individuals,  this  committee  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting-  oft  the  Standing  Committee.* 

The  report  of  the  auditing  committee  was  then  received, 
to  the  effect  that  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  had  been  ex 
amined  and  found  correct. 

The  committee  on  nominations  presented  a  list  of  names 
for  officers  and  members  of  sub-committees  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  the  same  was  on  motion  approved,  the  secretary 
casting  the  ballot  for  the  Committee  as  a  whole.  The  list 
was  as  follows  : 

For  Chairman,  Rev.  W.  P.  Buncombe  ; 

For  Vice-chairman,  Rev,  J.  L.  Bearing,  D.  I).  ; 

For  Secretary,  Rev.  T.  M.  MacNair  ; 

For  Treasurer,  Prof.  E.  W.  Clement  ; 

For  Statistician,  Rev.  H.  M.  Landis  ; 

For  the  Committee  on  Christian  Literature.  Revs.  II.  H. 
Guy,  Ph.  D.,  H.  H.  Coates,  B.  C.  Ha  worth,  D.  D.,  D.  W. 
Learned,  D.  D.,  W.  Imbrie,  D.  D.,  and  Messrs  F.  Parrott  and 
G.  M.  Fisher  ; 

For  the  Committee  on  Cooperative  Evangelistic  Work, 
Revs.  H.  K.  Miller,  G.  Chapman,  E.  R.  Miller,  W.  E.  Towson 
and  G.  Bowies  and  Miss  M.  A.  Spencer  ; 

For  the  Committee  on  Speakers  from  Abroad,  Revs.  J.  L. 
Bearing,  D,  D.,  T.  H.  DeForest,  D.  D.,  and  A.  Pieters  and  Mr. 
G.  S.  Phelns  :  _ 

*  This  Committee,  as  appointed  by  the  chair,  was  made  to  consist  of  Messrs. 
J.  L.  Cowen,  and  E.  W.  Clement  and  Revs.  II.  Pedley,  W.  P.  Buncombe  and 
T.  M.  MacNaif. 
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For  the  Committee  on  Educational  and  Eleemosynary 
Work,  Revs.  U.  G.  Murphy,  H.  Pedley  and  A.  T.  Howard 
and  Profs.  E.  W.  Clement  and  M.  N.  WyckofT,  D.  Sc.,  and 
Miss  K.  G.  Smart ; 

For  the  Committee  on  Statistics,  Revs.  H.  M.  Landis  (ex 
offlcio),  S.  W.  Hamblen,  D.  S.  Spencer  and  Mr.  George 
Braithwaite,  and 

For  the  Executive  Committee,  Revs.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.D., 
J.  L.  Bearing,  D.  D.,  B.  Chappell,  F.  E.  Hagin  and  T.  M. 
MacNair  and  Prof.  E.  W.  Clement*  and  Miss  I.  M.  Hargraves. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Purity  Committee  of  the  Foreign 
Auxiliary  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  of 
Japan,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Standing  Committee  earnestly 
urge  that  no  clergyman  officiate  at  any  marriage  ceremony, 
unless  the  legal  forms  have  first  been  duly  observed. 

The  following  motion  was  than  referred  to  the  executive 
committee,  with  power  to  act ; 
Resolved,  that  we  commend  the  attempt,  now  making  by  the 

Young    Men's    Christian    Association,   to    have    the  Earl 

Lectureship  in   the    Pacific   Congregational    Seminary,    at 

Berkeley,  California,  extended  to  Japan,  or,  preferably,  to 

have  a  special   lectureship   established  for  Japan,  of  the 

same  character  as  the  Barrows  Lectureship  to  India. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  for  the  use  of  its  rooms  was  adopted,  and  the 
treasurer  was  directed  to  send  to  the  Association  the  sum  of 
fifteen  yen  in  further  recognition  of  the  courtesy. 

The  treasurer  was  authorised  to  draw  upon  the  Co-opera- 
ing  Missions  up  to  the  usual  limit,  500 yen,  for  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  the  work  of  the  coming  year,  in  addition 
to  the  surplus  remaining  over  from  the  year  just  ended. 

The  executive  committee  was  empowered  to  fill  vacancies 
occurring  in  any  of  the  several  sub-committees,  and  was 
directed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  next 
annual  meeting,  to  be  held  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  middle 
of  January,  1907. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  were  passed  unread,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  executive  committee,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned,  with  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Hail,  D.  D.,  and  the 
singing  of  the  doxology.  T.  M.  MACNAIR,  Hon.  Sec. 

*  Added  by  the  Executive  Committee  as  member  ex  vjficio. 
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Roll  of  the  Standing  Committee   and  of  the  Co-operating 
Missions,  January,  1906. 

Methodist  Protestant, 

Rev.  U.  G.  Murphy*  (F), 
Presbyterian— Cumberland, 

Rev.  T.  B.  Mail,  D.D.*  (F), 
Presbyterian— U.S.A.,  North  (East 
Japan), 

Rev.  T.  M.  MacNair*  (F), 
Presbyterian— U.S.A.,  North  (West 
Japan\ 

Rev.  G.  W.  Fulton*  (F), 
Presbyterian — U.S.A.,  South, 

Rev.  S.  P.  Fulton,  D.D.*  (F), 
Reformed— Dutch  (North  Japan), 

Prof.  M.  N.  Wyckoff,  D.  Sc.*  (F), 
Reformed — Dutch  (South  Japan), 

Rev.  A.  Pieters,  (C), 
Reformed — German, 

Rev.  II.  K.  Miller*  (F), 
Society    of   Friends,    Scripture   Union, 
etc., 

Rev.  G.  Bowles*  (C), 
United  Brethren, 

Rev.  A.  T.  Howard*  (C), 
Woman's  Missionary  Union, 

Miss  J.  N.  Crosby  (C), 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 

G.  M.  Fisher,  Esq.*  (C), 


American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 

Prof.  E.  W.  Clement*  (F), 

Rev.  J.  L.  Dearing,  D.D.*  (F), 
American  Board, 

Rev.  D.  C.  Greene,  D.D.*  (F), 

Rev.  H.  Peel  ley  *  (F), 
American  Christian  Convention, 

Rev.  A.  D.  Woodworth*  (C), 
Bible  Societies, 

F.  Parrott,  Esq.*  (C), 
Church  Missionary  Society — Central 
Japan  Mission, 

Rev.  W.  P.  Buncombe*  (F), 

Rev.  G.  Chapman*  (F), 
Disciples  of  Christ, 

Rev.  F.  E.  Hagin*  (F), 
Evangelical  Association, 

Rev.  S.  J.  Umbreit*  (C), 
Methodist — Canadian, 

Rev.  A.  C.  Borden  (F), 

Miss  I.  M.  Hargraves*  (F), 
Methodist  Episcopal — U.S.A.,  North, 

Rev.  B.  Chappell*(F), 

Miss  M.  A.  Spencer*  (F), 
Methodist  Episcopal — U.S.A.,  South, 

Rev.  W.  E.  Towson*  (F), 


*  Present  at  the  meeting. 
(F)     Full  member. 
(C)     Corresponding  member. 

The  following  also  were  present,  as  members  of  sub-committees  : 

Rev.  H.  H.  Coates,  Methodist— Canadian,  J.  L.  Cowen.Esq.,  Methodist 

Episcopal — U.S.A.,  North,  (Business  agent  of  the  Committee), 
Rev.  B.  C.  Haworth,  D.D.,  Presbyterian— U.S.A.,  North  (East  Japan), 
Rev.  S.  W.  Hamblen,  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  and 
Rev.  H.  H.   Guy,  Ph.  D.,  Disciples  of  Christ;  and  the  following  by 

special  invitation  of  the  executive  committee  : 
Bishop  M..C.  Harris,  D.D.,  Methodist  Episcopal — U.S.A.,  North, 
Miss  Kara  G.  Smart,  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and 
Miss  A.  C.  Macdonald,  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
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TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  JAPAN  AND 
RUSSIA. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan  on  the  one  part  and 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  on  the  other  part 
animated  by  the  desire  to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace  to 
Their  countries  and  peoples,  have  resolved  to  conclude  a 
Treaty  of  Peace,  and  have,  for  this  purpose,  named  Their 
Plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say; 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 

His  Excellency  Baron  Komura-  Jutaro,  Jusammi,  Grand 
Cordon  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun,  His  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 

His  Excellency  M.  Takahira  Kogoro,  Jusammi,  Grand 
Cordon  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure  His 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  and 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 

Eiis  Excellency  M.  Serge  Witte,  His  Secretary  of  State 
and  President  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers  of  the  Empire  of 
Russia,  and 

His  Excellency  Baron  Roman  Rosen,  Master  of  the 
Imperial  Court  of  Russia  and  His  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of  America  ; 

Who  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers  which 
were  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form  have  concluded  the 
following  Articles  : 

TU  -A™  I/~~Theresha11  henceforth  be  peace  and  amity  between 
Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and   the  Emperor  of  all 
Russias  and  between  Their  respective  States  and  subjects: 

Ihe  Imperial  Russian  Government,  acknowledg- 

ig  that  Japan  possesses  in  Korea  paramount  political,  military 

and  economical  interests,   engage  neither  to  obstruct  nor  inter- 

i   the   measures  of  guidance,   protection,    and    control 

the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  may  find  it  necessary 

to  take  in  Korea, 

It  is  understood  that    Russian   subjects   in  Korea  shall  be 

xac.ly  m  the  same  manner  as  the  subjects  or  citizens 

iei  foreign  Powers,  that  is  to  say,  they  shall  be  placed  on 
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the  same  footing  as  the   subcets   or   citizens  of  the  most  favor 
ed  nation. 

It  is  also  agreed  that,  in   order  to  avoid  all  cause  of  mis 
understanding,  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  will  abstain 
on    the    Russo-Korean    frontier,    from    taking    any    military 
measure  which  may  menace  the  security  of  Russian  or  Korean 
territory. 

Art.  III. — Japan  and  Russia  mutually  engage  : 

1.  To  evacuate  completely  and  simultaneously  Manchuria 
except   the  ^  territory    affected    by   the   lease  of  the  Liao-tung 
Peninsula,    in    conformity    with    the    provisions   of   additional 
Article  I,  annexed  to  this  Treaty;  and 

2.  To  restore  entirely  to  the  exclusive  administration  of 
China  all  portions  of  Manchuria  now  in  the  occupation  or  tinder 
the  control  of  the  Japanese  or  Russian  troops,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  the  territory  above  mentioned. 

The  ^  Imperial  Government  of  Russia  declare  that  they 
have  not  in  Manchuria  any  territorial  advantages  or  prefer 
ential  or  exclusive  concessions  in  impairment  of  Chinese 
sovereignty  or  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  equal  op 
portunity. 

Art.  IV. — Japan  and  Russia  reciprocally  engage  not  to 
obstruct  any  general  measures  common  to  all  countries,  which 
China  may  take  for  the  development  of  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  Manchuria. 

Art.  V. — The  Imperial  Russian  Government  transfer  and 
assign  to  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Government  of  China,  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  Tairen 
and  adjacent  territory  and  territorial  waters  and  all  rights, 
privileges  and  concessions  connected  with  or  forming  part  of 
such  lease  and  they  also  transfer  and  assign  to  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Japan  all  public  works  and  properties  in  the 
territory  affected  by  the  above  mentioned  lease. 

The  two  Hi^li  Contracting  Parties  mutually  engage  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  Government  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  stipulation. 

The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  on  their  part  undertake 
that  the  proprietary  rights  of  Russian  subjects  in  the  territory 
above  referred  to  shall  be  perfectly  respected. 

Art.  VI. — The  Imperial  Russian  Government  engage  to 
transfer  and  assign  to  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan,  with- 
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out  compensation  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Chinese  Govern 
ment,  the  railway  between  Chang-chun  (Kuan-cheng-tsu)  and 
Port  Arthur  and  all  its  branches,  together  with  all  rights,  priv 
ileges  and 'properties  appertaining  thereto  in  that  region,  as 
well  as  coal  mines  in  the  said  region  belonging  to  or  worked  for 
the  benefit  of  the  railway. 

The  two  High  Contracting  Parties  mutually  engage  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  China  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  stipulation. 

Art  VII. — Japan  and  Russia  engage  to  exploit  their 
respective  railways  in  Manchuria  exclusively  for  commercial 
and  industrial  purposes  and  in  no  wise  for  strategic  purposes. 

It  is  understood  that  that  restriction  does  not  apply  to 
the  railway  in  the  territory  affected  by  the  lease  of  the  Liao- 
tung  Peninsula. 

Art.  VIII. — The  imperial  Government  of  Japan  and 
Russia,  with  a  view  to  promote  and  facilitate  intercourse  and 
traffic,  will,  as  soon  as  possible,  conclude  a  separate  convention 
for  the  regulation  of  their  connecting  railway  service  in 
Manchuria. 

Art.  IX. — The  Imperial  Russian  Government  cede  to  the 
Imperial  Government  of  Japan  in  perpetuity  and  full  sover 
eignty,  the  southern  portion  of  the  Island  of  Saghalien  and  all 
islands  adjacent  thereto,  and  all  public  works  and  properties 
thereon.  The  fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude  is  adopted  as 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  ceded  territory.  •  The  exact 
alignment  of  such  territory  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  additional  Article  II.  annexed  to  this 
Treaty. 

Japan  and  Russia  mutually  agree  not  to  construct  in  their 
respective  possessions  on  the  Island  of  Saghalien  or  the 
adjacent  islands,  any  fortifications  or  other  similar  military 
works.  They  also  respectively  engage  not  to  take  any  military 
measures  which  may  impede  the  free  navigation  of  the  Straits 
of  La  Perouse  and  Tartary. 

Art.  X. — It  is  reserved  to  the  Russian  subjects,  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  ceded  to  Japan,  to  sell  real  property  and  retire 
to  their  country ;  but,  if  they  prefer  to  remain  in  the  ceded 
territory,  they  will  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  full 
exercise  of  their  industries  and  rights  of  property,  on  condition 
of  submitting  to  Japanese  laws  and  jurisdiction.  Japan  shall 
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have  full  liberty  to  withdraw  the  right  of  residence  in  or  to 
deport  from,  such  territory,  any  inhabitants  who  labor  under 
political  or  administrative  disability.  She  engages,  however 
that  the  proprietary  rights  of  such  inhabitants  shall  be  fully 
respected. 

Art.  XL— Russia  engages  to  arrange  with  Japan  for 
granting  to  Japanese  subjects  rights  of  fishery  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Russian  possessions  in  the  Japan,  Okhotsk,  and  Behrino- 
Seas. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  foregoing  engagement  shall  not 
affect  rights  already  belonging  to  Russian  or  foreign  subjects 
in  those  regions. 

•Art.  XII. — The  Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation 
between  Japan  and  Russia  having  been  annulled  by  the  war, 
the  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia  engage  to 
adopt  as  the  basis  of  their  commercial  relations,  pending  the 
conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  on 
the  basis  of  the  Treaty  which  was  in  force  previous  to  the 
present  war,  the  system  of  reciprocal  treatment  on  the  footing 
of  the  most  favored  nation,  in  which  are  included  import  and 
export  duties,  customs  formalities,  transit  and  tonnage  dues, 
and  the  admission  and  treatment  of  the  agents,  subjects,  and 
vessels  of  one  country  in  the  territories  of  the  other. 

Art.  XIII. — As  soon  as  possible  after  the  present  Treaty 
comes  into  force,  all  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  reciprocally 
restored.  The  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia 
shall  each  appoint  a  special  Commissioner  to  take  charge  of 
prisoners.  All  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  one  Government  shall 
be  delivered  to  and  received  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  other 
Government  or  by  his  duly  authorised  representative,  in  such 
convenient  numbers  and  at  such  convenient  ports  of  the 
delvering  State  as  such  delivering  State  shall  notify  in  ad 
vance  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  receiving  State. 

The  Governments  of  Japan  and  Russia  shall  present  to 
each  other,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  delivery  of  prisoners 
has  been  completed,  a  statement  of  the  direct  expenditures 
respectively  incurred  by  them  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  prisoners  from  date  of  capture  or  surrender  up  to  the  time 
of  death  or  delivery.  Russia  engages  to  repay  to  Japan,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  exchange  of  the  statements  as  above 
provided,  the  difference  between  the  actual  amount  so  ex- 
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pended  by  Japan  and  the  actual  amount  similarly  disbursed  by 
Russia. 

Art.  XIV. — The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  Their 
Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Japan  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias.  Such  ratification  shall,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 
and  in  any  case  not  later  than  fifty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
signature  of  the  Treaty,  be  announced  to  the  Imperial  Govern 
ments  of  Japan  and  Russia  respectively  through  the  French 
Minister  in  Tokyo  and  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  in 
Saint- Petersburg  and  from  the  date  of  the  later  of  such  an 
nouncements  this  Treaty  shall  in  all  its  parts  come  into  full 
force. 

The  formal  exchange  of  the  ratifications  shall  take  place 
at  Washington  as  soon  as  possible. 

Art.  XV. — The  present  Treaty  shall  be  signed  in  duplicate 
in  both  the  English  and  French  languages.  The  texts  are  in 
absolute  comformity,  but  in  case  of  discrepancy  in  interpreta 
tion,  the  French  text  shall  prevail. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  and  affixed  their  seals  to  the  present  Treaty  of 
Peace. 

Done  at  Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire)  this  fifth  day  of 
the  ninth  month  of  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Meiji,  correspond 
ing  to  the  twenty-third  day  of  August  (fifth  of  September)  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  five. 

(Signed)  SERGE  WITTE. 

(Signed)  ROSEN. 

(Signed)  JUTARO  KOMQRA. 

(Signed)  K.  TAKAHIRA. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  Articles  III  and  IX 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Japan  and  Russia  of  this  date, 
the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  have  concluded  the  follow 
ing  additional  Articles : 

I.  to  Article  III. — The  Imperial  Governments  of  Japan 
and  Russia  mutually  engage  to  commence  the  withdrawal  of 
their  military  forces  from  the  territory  of  Manchuria  simultane 
ously  ^and  immediately  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace  comes  into 
operation,  and  within  a  period  of  eighteen  months  from  that 
date,  the  Armies  of  the  two  countries  shall  be  completely 
withdrawn  from  Manchuria,  except  from  the  leased  territory  of 
the  Liao-tung  Peuinsula. 
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The  forces  of  the  two  countries  occupying  the  front  posi 
tions  shall  be  first  withdrawn. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  maintain  guards  to  protect  their  respective  railway 
lines  in  Manchuria.  The  number  of  such  guards  shall  not  ex 
ceed  fifteen  per  kilometre  and  within  that  maximum  number, 
the  Commanders  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian  Armies  shall, 
by  common  accord,  fix  the  number  of  such  guards  to  be  em 
ployed,  as  small  as  possible  having  in  view  the  actual  require 
ments. 

The  Commanders  of  the  Japanese  and  Russian  forces  in 
Manchuria  shall  agree  upon  the  details  of  the  evacuation  in 
conformity  with  the  above  principles,  and  shall  take  by  com 
mon  accord  the  measures  necessary  to  carry  out  the  evacua 
tion  as  soon  as  possible  and  in  any  case  not  later  than  the 
period  of  eighteen  months. 

II.  to  Art.  IX. — As  soon  as  possible  after  the  present 
Treaty  comes  into  force,  a  Commission  of  Delimitation,  com 
posed  of  an  equal  number  of  members  to  be  appointed  respec 
tively  by  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties,  shall  on  the  spot, 
mark  in  a  permanent  manner  the  exact  boundary  between  the 
Japanese  and  Russian  possessions  on  the  Island  of  Saghalien. 
The  Commission  shall  be  bound,  so  far  as  topographical  consi 
derations  permit,  to  follow  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  north  latitude 
as  the  boundary  line,  and  in  case  any  deflections  from  that  line 
at  any  points  are  found  to  be  necessary,  compensation  will  be 
made  by  correlative  deflections  at  other  points.  It  shall  also  be 
the  duty  of  the  said  Commission  to  prepare  a  list  and  descrip 
tion  of  the  adjacent  islands  included  in  the  cession  and  finally 
the  Commission  shall  prepare  and  sign  maps  showing  thj 
boundaries  of  the  ceded  territory.  The  work  of  the  Commis 
sion  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties. 

The  foregoing  additional  Articles  are  to  be  considered  as 
ratified  with  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  to  which 
they  are  annexed. 

Portsmouth,   the  5th   day,   gth  month,  38th  year  of  Meiji, 

corresponding  to  the 

(Signed)  SERGE  WITTE.     (Signed)  J.  KOMURA, 
(Signed)  ROSEN.  (Signed)  K.  TAKAHIRA. 
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.A 

2.-A.B.C.     -American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (73)t 
'~  '    -erka"  "™»«r  Union  «,)/.  //.  £< 

0>nvention  8  *  CFr- 


(A.B.S.)  —American  Bible  Society  (2)  //  ^wz 
(B.B.S.)  —British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ) 
V  ;  —National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland 

6      C  of  E  '      O  ,UrCihe?  r  C!hriSt  (DisciPles)  (24)  ^.  roMrw. 

6.-C.  of  E..  -Church  of  England  (I37XC.M.S.,  M.S.C.C.,  S.P.G.;(Inc.  in  No.  24) 

South  Tokyo  Diocese,  Bishop  A 

Osaka  Diocese,  Bishop  Foss 

Hokkaido  Diocese,  BisJiop  Fyson 


, 
Kiushu  Diocese,  Bishop  Evington 

8      P  M  Q      ""S118^?"^  Missionar7  Alliance,  . 

8.-C.M.S.     -Church  Missionary  Society,  (98)  (Inc.  in  No.  6) 
Hokkaido  Mission,  Kev.J.  Batchelor 


Missionar7  Alliance,  (7) 

nary  Societ 
Mission,  Kev 

Central  Japan  Mission,  Rev.  II.  T.  Hamilton 
11US!UI  Mission,  A.  A\ 


^      rv  AT          n    1\1US!UI  Mission,  A.  A\  Fuller  (A.  13.  Hutchimon  Actin*  Sec"y  > 
9—CP.M.     -Cumberland  Presbyterian  Mission,  (i8)|t  A.  D.  Hail   *        *' 
10.—  E.A.         —Evangelical  Association  (6)/.  P.  Ilauch 
Ii.—  E.G.         -Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A.  (73)  (Inc.  in  No.  24) 
North  Tokyo  Diocese,  Bishop  Me  Kim 
Kyoto  Diocese.  Bishop  Partridge 

X2'~™-        —  Free  Methodist  Church  (4)  W.  F.  Matthewson 
X3-—  C-.E.M.    —German  Evangelical  Missionary  Society 

w  -p  (German  and  Swiss)  (6)  M.  Osiioald 

14.—  H.I.        —  Hephzibah  Faith  Mission  (6)  F.  L.  Smelser 
15.—  Ind.          —Independent  of  Mission  Boards  (26) 
i.S«.—  J.E.B     —Japan  Evangelistic  Band. 

16.—  J.B.T.S.  —Japan  Book  and  Tract  Society  (2)  Geo.  Braithwaite 
17.—  Luth.       —Evangelical  Lutheran  Missions,  including  Evangelical  Luther 
an    Church     United    Synod,    South  (U.S.A.);    Evangelical 
Lutheran  Missionary  Society,  Finland;  and  United  Danish 

r«      AT  r  r          AT  EtvanSelical  Lutheran  Church  of  America,  (i  i)  C.  K.  Lippard 
f8.—  M.C.C.     —Methodist  Church  of  Canada  (37)  H.  fl.  Coates,  M.  A.,  B.  D 
19.—  M.E.C.     —Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  (79) 

North  Japan  Mission,  E.  T.  Jgleharl 
South  Japan  Mission,  E.  R.  fadkenon 

20.—  M.E.S.     —Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  (41)  W.  F.  Matthews 
21.—  M.P.  ^      —Methodist  Protestant  Church  (20)  F.  Totten 
22.—  M.S.CC.  —Missionary    Society    of  the    Church    of   England  in    Canada, 

AT  T-  ^r  (8)  (Inc-  in  No-  6) 

23-  —  N.K.N.  —Nippon    Kirisuto    Kyokwai    (C.P.M.,    P.M.,    P.M.S.,    R.C.A., 

_  _________  R.C.U.S.,  W.U.M.)  (177) 

(  *  )_Not  supported  by  Mission  Board,  (f)—  Number  of  Mission  - 

(tt)—  Included  in  No.  23.  aries,  wives  included. 
(**)—  Employed  by  Mission. 
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24.— N.S.K.       —Nippon  Sei  Kyokwai  (C.  of  E.,  E.  C.,)  (210) 

25. O.M.S.        — Oriental  Missionory  Society,  (9)  C.  E.  Cowman 

26. — P.M.  — Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,!!  (64) 

East  Japan  Mission,  T.  M.  MacNair 
West  Japan  Mission,  G.  IV.  Fulton 

27.—P.M.S.        —Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A,,  South,!!  (32)  C.  A.  Logan 
28.— R.C.S.        —Reformed  Church  in  America  (Dutch)  (27)!! 
North  Japan  Mission,  E.  R.  Miller 
South  Japan  Mission,  Alberlus  Fitters 

29.— R.C.C.        —Roman  Catholic  Church  (236   F.  Evard 
30. — R.C.U.S.    — Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  (German)!!  (20) 

Paul  Lambert  Gerhard 

31.— R.O.C.       —Russian  Orthodox  Christian  Church  (Greek)  (i)  BisJiop  Nicolai 
32.— S.A.  —Salvation  Army  (18)  Colonel  H.  Bullard 

33.— S.B.C.        —Southern  Baptist  Convention  (24)  E.  N.  Walne 
34.— S-D.A.       —Seventh  Day  Advent ists  (9)  F.  W.  Field 
35.— S.F.  —Society  of  Friends,  (6)  Miss  Sara  M.  Longstreth 

36.— S.J.A.         —Scandinavian  Japan  Alliance  (8)  Joel  Anderson 
37. — S.M.  — Seamen's  Missions  : 

Seamen's  Mission,  Yokohama,  W.  J.  Austen 
Salvation  Army  Naval  and  Mercantile  Home,  Yokohama, 

Saff  Captain  I.  Condon 

Salvation  Army  Seamen's  Institute,  Kobe,  Adj.  //.  Dodd 
Christian  Endeavor  Home  for  Seamen,  Nagasaki, 

A*.  IV.  '1  liotnbcrrv 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  (31)  (Inc.  in  No.  6) 
United  Brethren  in  Christ  (6)  J.  Cosand 
Universalist  Mission  (3)  Miss  C.  M.  Osborn 
World's  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  (i) 

Miss  Kara  G.  Smart 

Woman's  Union  Mission  (6)!!  Miss  Clara  D.  Loomis 
-Young  Men's  Christian  Association  (American  International 
-Teachers  Committee),  (xx)  V.  W.  Helm 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  (World's  Committee), 

(2)  Miss  A.  C.  Macdcnald 

—Canadian  Presbyterian  (i)  Rev.  Milton  Jack,  B.D., 
— English  Presbyterian  (18)  Wm.  Campbell 


38.-S.P.G. 
39—U.B.C. 
40.—  Univ. 
41.—  W.C.T.U. 

42.—  W.U.M.     — 
43-—  Y.M.C.A.  | 
44-—  Y.W.C.A.  - 


45--  C  P. 
46.—  E.P. 


ALPHABETICAL    LIST. 


Acock,  Miss  Amy  A. 
Adams,  Miss  Alice  P. 
Ague,  Miss  Pearl  E. 
Alcorn,  Miss  B.  H. 
Aldrich,  Miss  Martha 
Alexander,  Rev.  R.  P.  &  \V. 
Alexander,  Miss  Bessie 
Alexander,  Miss  Sallie 
Allchin,  Rev.  Geo.  &  W 
Allen,  Miss  B.  J. 


A.  B.  U.  1905  27  Nakajimacho,  Sendai. 

A.  B.  C.  1891    Kodota  Yashiki,  Okayama. 

C.  M.  A.  1902  Shimonaka,  Hiroshima. 

M.  C.  C.  1896  Kofu,  Yamanashi-ken. 

E.  C.  1888  Kyoto. 

M.  E.  C.  1893  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

M.  E.  C.  1899  Hirosaki. 
C.  P.  M.  Wilmina  Jogakko,  Osaka. 

A.  B.  C.  1882  31  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka. 

C.  of  E.  1895  25    Takara-machi,  Kokura, 
Fukuoka-ken. 
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III 


Ailing,  Miss  IT.  S.  M   E  C 

Ambler,  Rev.  J.  C.  &  W.  M'.  G!     ' 

Anchen,  L'Abbe'  P.  R_  Qf  Q 

Anderson,  Rev.  Joel  &  W.  S.  J.*A." 

Anderson,  Miss  H.  S.  J.  A' 

Anderson,  Rev.  P.  &  W.  E.  P. 

Anderson,  V.  E.,  C  of  E 

Andrews,  Rev.  W.  R.  &  W.  E.  C. 

Angles,  Rev.  J.  B.  R|  C.  C. 

Archer,  Miss  A.  L.  C.  of  E. 

Armbruster,  Miss  Rose  C.  C. 

Armstrong,  Miss  M.  E.  M.  C.  C. 

Armstrong,  Rev.  R.  C.  &  W.  M.  C.  G! 

Arnold,  Miss  C.  M.  C.  of  E. 

Asbury,  Miss  Jessie  C.  C. 

Atchinson,  Rev.  R.  &  W. 

Atkinson,  Rev.  J.  L.,  D.D.,  &  W.  A.  B.  C. 

Atkinson,  Miss  A.  P.  M.  E.  C. 

Atkinson,  Miss  M.  J.  P.*M.  S. 

Aurientis,  L'Abbe'  P.  R   C   C 

Aurell,  Rev.  K.  E.  &  W.  c'  M   A 

Austen,  Rev.  W.  T.  &  W.  S.  M. 

Awdry,  Rt.  Rev.  Bish.  W.,  D.D.&W.C.  of  E. 

Axling,  Rev.  Wm.  &  W.  A.  B.  U. 

Ayres^  Rev.  J.  B.  &  W.  p.'  M. 


1887   Aoyama  Jo  Gakuin,  Tokyo. 

1889  7  Kawaguchi  cho,  Osaka. 

—  Sendai,  Miyagi-ken. 

1900  Takayama,  Hida,  Gifu-ken. 
1891   Takayama,  Hida,  Gifu-ken. 

—  Takow,  Formosa,  (Absent.} 
1905  Molo-machi,  Hakodate 
1899  Akita. 

1890  Catholic     Mission,      Tama- 

tsukuri. 

1899  3  Kawaguchi  cho,  Osaka. 
1903  44    Suwa-cho,    Koishikawa 

Tokyo. 
1903  Ueda,  Nagano-ken. 

1903  Hamamatsu. 

1902  28     Nichome,     Nagata-cho, 
Kojimachi,  Tokyo. 

1901  16     Nakanaga-cho,     Akita, 

Akita-ken. 

1904  Osaka. 

l873  53    Yamamoto-dori,  Gocho- 

me,  Kobe. 
1882  (Absent.} 
1899  Kinjo  Jo  Gakko,  Shirakabe- 

cho,  Shichome,  Nagova 
1878  Catholic  Mission,  Tokyo. 

1891  Takeyamura,  Hiroshima. 
1873  82    Yamashita-cho,     Yoko 
hama. 

1896  8  Sakae  cho,  Shiba.  Tokyo. 
1901  86  Soto-Kaganokoji,  Morioka, 
1888  Moji,  Fukuoka-ken. 


Babcock,  Miss  B.  R.  E.  C. 

*Baldwin,  Rev.  J.  M.  &  W.  C.  of  E. 

Balet,  L'Abbe'L.  R.  C.  C. 

Balelte,  L'Abbe  Justin.  R   C   C 

Ballagh,  Rev.  J.  II.  &  W.,  R.  C.  A. 

Ballagh,  Mr.  J.  C.  &  W.  P.  M. 

Ballagh,  Miss  A.  P.  P.  M. 

Ballard,  Miss  S.  C.  of  E. 

Baltette,  Rev.  J.  R.  C.  C. 

Barclay,  Rev.  T.  &  W.  E.  P. 

Barlow,  Miss  D.D.  A.  B.  U. 

Barnett,  Miss  M.  K.  P. 

Barns,  Miss  E.  E.  C.  M.  A. 

Barrow,  Mhs  M.  J.  A.  B.  C. 


1897  Aomori. 

1889  12  Nishi  Hacho,  Toyohashi, 

Aichi-ken. 
1896  Miyogadani,  Tokyo. 

-     44  Yamate  cho,  Yokohama. 
1861  48    C.   Bluff,    Yokohama, 
(Absent.} 

1875  Meiji  Gnkuin,  Tokyo. 
1884   Tenafty,  A' ew  Jersey,  U.S.A. 
1892  3    Yarai-machi,     Ushigome, 

Tokyo. 
1877  73     Yokogawa-cho,     Honjo, 

Tokyo. 

Tainan,  P'ormosa. 
1894    Walton,  Del.  Co.,  New  York, 

U.S.A. 

—     Tainan,  Formosa. 
1892  Atsuta,  Aichi  ken. 

1876  59  Nakoyamale-dori,  Roku- 

chome,  Kobe. 


IV 
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Bartlett,  Rev.  S.  C.  &  W.  A.  B.  C. 

Batchelor,  Rev.  J.  &  VV.  C.  of  E. 

Bates,  Rev.  C.  J.  L.  &  W.  M.  C.  C. 

#Baucus,  Miss  Georgiana  M.  E.  C. 

Bauernfeind,  Miss  Susan  M.  E.  A. 

Baumann,  L.,  R.  C.  C. 

Bell,  Rev.  E.  1-'.  &  W.  A.  B.  C. 

Bender,  Miss  E.  R.  M.  E.  C. 
Bennett,  Rev.  A.  A.,  D.D.,  &  W.   A.  B.  U. 

Bennett,  Rev.  H.  J.  &  W.  A.  B.  C. 

Bergstrom,  Rev.  F.  O.  &  W.  S.  J.  A. 

Berlioz,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop.  R.  C.  C. 

Berry,  Rev.  Arthur  D.,  M.  E.  C. 

Bert  els,  Rev.  C.  N.  &  VV.  M.  E.  C. 

Bertrand,  L'Abbe'  F.  K.  R.  C.  C. 

Bertrancl,  L'Abbe'  J.  R.  C.  C. 


Beuve,  L'Abbe'  A.  P.  R.  C.  C. 

Biannic,  L'Abbe'  Jean.  R.  C.  C. 

Bickel,  Capt.  L.  W.  &  VV.  A.  B.  U. 

Bigelow,  Miss  G.  S.  T.  M. 

Billiet,  L'Abbe'  L.  R.  C.  C. 
Billing,  L'Abbe1  A.  L.  R.  C.  C. 

Binford,  Rev.  Gurney  &  W.  S.  F. 

Bing,  Miss  A.  V.  M.  E.  C. 

Birraux,  L'Abbe'  J.  R.  C.  C. 

Bishop.  Rev.  C.  &  W.  M.  E.  C. 

Bishop,  Rev.  W.  J.  &  W.  Ind. 

Blackmore,  Miss  I.  S.  M.  C.  C. 

Blackstock,  Miss  Ella.  M.  E.  C. 

Bleby,  Rev.  H.  L.  &  W.  C.  of  E. 

Boehrer,  Rev.  J.  E.  R.  C.  C. 

Bois,  Rev.  T.  E.  R.  C.  C. 

Bonne,  Rev.  F.  R.  C.  C. 

Bonnell,  Miss  Maud  M.  E.  S. 

Booth,  Rev.  E.  S.  &  W.  R.  C.  A. 

Borden,  Rev.  A.  C.  &  W.  M.  C.  C. 

Bosanquet,  Miss  A.  C.  C.  of  E. 

Bouige,  Rev.  L.  H.  R.  C.  C. 

Boulton,  Miss  E.  M.  C.  of  E. 

Bousquet,  L'Abbe'  S.  R.  C.  C. 

Bowles,  Rev.  Gilbert  &  VV.  S.  F. 

Bowles.  Mr.  F.  C.  &  W.  Y  M   C   A 

Boyd,  Miss  L.  H.  E.'  C.' 


1887   Sapporo. 
1879  Sapporo. 

-  1902    Kofu,  Yamanashi-ken. 
1890  (Absent.} 

1900  84    Sasugaya-cho,     Koishi- 

kawa,  Tokyo. 

-     32     ltdamachi,     Sanchome, 
1902  (Absent.)  [Tokyo. 

1889  Aoyama,  Tokyo,  (Absent.} 
1879  67  B  Bluff,  Yokohama.     ' 

1901  Kadota  Yashiki,  Okayama. 

1893  265  Komme,  Honjo,  Tokyo. 
1875   Sendai,  Miyagi-ken. 

1902  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 
1904  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

1890  Kawaraguchi,  Kokura,  Fuku- 

oka-ken. 

1890  Leper  Hospital,  Fujioka 
Mura,  Koyama,  Gotemba, 
Shizuoka-ken. 

1897  19  -ekiguchi-cho,   Daimachi, 

Koishikawa,  Tokyo. 

1898  Catholic  Mission,  Niigata. 
1898  47  Shimotera-machi,  Hhneji. 
1886  Yamaguchi,  Yamaguchi-ken. 

1894  Sapporo,  Hokkaido. 

1895  Numazu. 

1893  26    Bizen-machi,    Mito, 
Ibaraki  ken. 

1888  Sapporo. 
1890  Tsu,  Ise. 

1879  15  B  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

r^99  73  Myogadani-cho,  Koishi 
kawa,  Tokyo. 

1889  8  Toriizaka,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 

1889  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

1890  107  Higashikajima-cho. 

Kokura 

1880  Fukuoka,  Fukuoka-ken. 
1900  91  Miage-cho,  Oita,  Oita-ken. 
1879  Nagasaki. 

1899  1021   West  ijt/i,  S/.,  Pueblo, 

Colo.,   U.S.A. 
1879  178  Bluff,  Yokohama, 

{Absent.} 
1896   13  Toriizaka,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 

1893  J45    Kokutaiji-mura,    Hiro- 

1894  Oita,  Oita-ken.  fshima. 
1883  Osaka. 

—     Tot  tori. 

1901  30  Koun-machi,  Mita,  Shiba, 

Tokyo. 
r9O5   Taihoku,  Formosa. 

1902  33     Kitakuruwa-cho,     Mae- 

bashi. 
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Boyd,  G.  S.  &  W. 
Boy n ton,  Mr.  M.  G. 
Bradshaw,  Miss  A.  H. 


C.  ofE 
Y.M.C.A.l 
A.  B.  C. 


Brait hwaite,  Mr.  George  &  W.      J.  B.  T.  S. 

Brand,  Rev.  J.  C.  &  W.  A.  B.  U. 

Brengnier,  Kev.  L.  R.  C   C 

Breton,  Rev.  M.  J.  R*  c   TJ 

Briggs,  Rev.  F.  C.  A.'  B.'  U.' 

Bristowe,  Miss  L.  M.  E.  C. 

Brokaw,  Rev.  H.  &  W.  P.  M. 

Brotelande,  Rev.  M.  C.  R.  C.'  C. 

Brown,  Rev.  C.  L.,  &  W.  Luth. 

Brownlow,  Miss  M.  C.  of  E. 

Bryan,  Rev.  A.  V.  &  W.  P.'  M. 

Bryan,  Miss  Alice  D.  M.  12.  S. 

Bryant,  Miss  E.  C.'of  E.' 

Buchanan,  Rev.  W.  C.  &  W.  P.  M.  S. 

Buchanan,  Rev.  W.  McS.  &  W.     P.  M.  S. 

Bull,  Miss  Leila  E   C 

Bullard,  Col.  H.  &  W.  S.'  A.' 

Bullen,  Rev.  \V.  B.  &  W.  A.  B.  U. 

Bull  is,  Miss  E.  M.  M.  E.  C. 

Buncombe,  Rev.  W.  P.  &  W.  C.  of  E. 

Burden,  Rev.  W.  D.  &  W.  S.  D.  A. 

Burgess,  Mr.  J.  S.  Y.M.C.A.T 

-x-Burke,  Miss  C.  of  E. 

Burnside,  Miss  C.  L.  C.  of  E. 

Butler,  Miss  A.  E.  E   P 

Buyers,  Mr.  W.  B.  Y.M.C.A.T 

Buzzell,  Miss  A.  S. 


Goban-cho,  Okayama. 
•  *9°5   Yamaguchi. 

1889  Rokken-cho,  Sendai,  Miya- 

.gi-ken. 

1900  5      Hikawa  cho,      Akasaka, 
Tokyo. 

1890  9  B  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

1894  Hitoyoshi,  Kumamoto-ken. 
1899  Kagoshima,  Kagoshima-ken. 
1902  47  Shimotera-machi,  llimeji. 
1889   Sendai,  Miyagi-ken. 
1896  78  Sanjo-dori,  Ryojo,  Kure. 
1873  J8    Mukoyanagiwara,     Asa- 

ktisa,  Tokyo. 
1898  (Absent)      Salem,       Virginia* 

U.S.  A. 

1894  Hakodate. 
1882   19  Ichiban-cho,  Matsuyama, 

lyo. 

1894  Hillsboro  Texas,  U.S.A. 
1896  Piratori,  Hokkaido. 

1891  112  Yamamolo-dori,  Shicho- 

me,  Kobe. 

1895  127      Hamano-cho,       Taka- 

matsu,  Sanuki. 
1888   Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka. 

1900  Ginza,  Shicliome,  Tokyo. 

1904  27  -Nakajima-cho,     Sendai, 

Miyagi-ken. 

1905  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

1888  52  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  (Absent.) 
1898  846  Scndagaya-mura,  Tokyo. 
1905  32  Kawaguchi,  Osaka. 

1901  69  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

1896  Nagoya. 
Tainan,  Formosa. 

1905  6  Motokozen-machi,  Naga 
saki. 

1892  27  Nakajima-cha,  Sendai, 
Miyagi-ken. 


Cadilhac,  L'Abbe'  II.  L.  R.  C.  C. 

Callahan,  Rev.  W.  J.  &  W.  M.  E.  S. 

Caloin,  Rev.  E.  R.  C.  C. 

Campbell,  Miss  E.  R.  P.  M. 

Campbell,  Rev.  Win.  &  W.  E.  P. 

^Carpenter,  Mrs.  M.  E.  A.  B.  U. 

Carpenter,  Miss  M.  M.  A.  B.  U. 

*Carr,  Miss  A.  P.  C  of  E. 

Carter,  Ensign  II.  &  W.  S.  A. 

*Cartwrig!it,  Rev.  S.  H.  E.  C. 


1882   13     Matsngamine,     Utstino- 

miya,  Tochigi  ken. 
1891   Nakatsu,  Buxen. 
1897  Chiba,  Chiba-ken. 
1905  33  Kaminiban-cho,  Tokyo. 
—     Taiwan,  Formosa. 
1886  Nemuro. 
1886  91     Summer,      St.,      Newton 

Center  Mass,  U.  S.  A . 
1896  Tokyo,  (Absent.} 
1905  Iligashi  Umeda-cho,  Kitaku, 
1899  Aomori.  [Osaka. 
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Cary,  Rev.  Otis  &  W. 
Case,  Miss  L.  E. 
Cassidy,  Rev.  F.  A.  &  W. 
Castanier,  L'Abbe'  B. 
Gate,  Rev.  I.  W.  &  W. 

Cesselin,  L'Abbe' 

Cettour,  L'Abbe'  J. 
Chambon,  L'Abbe'  J.  A. 

Chandler,  Miss  A.  B. 
Chapdelain,  Rev.  A. 
Chapman,  Rev.  G.  B.  A.  &  W. 

Chapman,  Rev.  J.  J.  (Mrs.  C.  abs.} 
Chappell,  Rev.  Benjamin  &  W. 

Chappell,  Rev.  J.  &  W. 
Charron,  L'Abbe'  T. 
Charron,  L'Abbe'  I. 
Chatron,  Rt.  Rev.  J.,  Bishop. 
Cherry,  Rev.  J.  F. 
Cherel,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Cholmondeley,  Rev.  L.  B.,  M.  A 
Christmann,  L'Abbe'  Eugene, 
Church,  Miss  E.  R. 

Clagett,  Miss  M.  A. 

Cl  ark,  Rev.  C.  A.  &  W.  (Mrs.  C.  t 
Clarke,  Rev.  W.  H.  &  W. 

Clawson,  Miss  Bertha 
Clement,  Prof.  E.  W.  &  W. 

*Clement,  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Coates,  Rev.  H.  II.  &  W. 

Coates,  Miss  A.  E. 
Cobb,  Rev.  E.  S.  &  W. 
Cockram,  Miss  H.  S. 
Colborne,  W.  W.,  M.  D.  &  W 
Colburn,  Mr.  C.  A. 
Colby,  Miss  A.  M. 
Combaz,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Condon,  Major  J.  &  W. 

Connell,  Miss  Hannah, 
Converse,  Miss  C.  A. 
Cook,  Rev.  H.  H.  &  W. 

Cook,  Miss  M.  M. 
Cooke,  Rev.  A.  W.  &  W. 


A.  B.  C. 
A.  B.  C. 

M.  E.  C. 
R.  C.  C. 
Univ. 


1878 
1892 
— 
1899 
1890 


R.  C.  C.    1899 


R.  C.  C. 

1865 

R.  C.  C. 

1900 

A.  B.  C. 

1899 

R.  C.  C. 

1896 

C.  of  E. 

1884 

E.G. 

1899 

M.  E.  C. 

1890 

E.G. 

1895 

R.  C.  G. 

1891 

R.  C.  C. 

— 

R.  C.  C. 

1873 

C.  of  E. 

1905 

R.  C.  C. 

1892 

..  C.  of  E. 

1887 

R.  C.  C. 

1887 

A.  B.  U. 

1888 

A.  B.  U.    1887 


B.  C.        1887 
S.  B.  C.         1899 


C.  C.  1898 

A.  B.  U.  1894 

A  B.U.(Ind.)i894 

M.  C.  C.  1893 

M.  P.  1895 

A.  B.  C.  1904 

C.  of  E.  1893 

C.  of  E.  1897 
Y.M.C.A.T.  1905 

A.  B.  C.  1879 

R.  C.  C.  1880 

S.  A.  1905 

C.  P.  1905 

A.  B.  U.  1889 

R.  C.  U.  S.  1902 


M.  E.  S.    1905 
E.  C.      1899 


Karasumaru-clori,  Kyoto. 

25  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka. 

Sapporo. 

Catholic  Mission,  Maizuru: 

3    Minami-cho,    Ushigome, 

Tokyo. 
Kit  a    Fukashi,     Matsumoto 

Shinshu. 

Yamaguchi,  Yamaguchi-ken. 
Moto      Tera-koji,      Sendai, 

Miyagi-ken. 

60  Yamamoto-dori,  Kobe. 
Nakatsu,  Buzen. 
C.    M.    S.  Divinity    School, 
23  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka. 
81  Hirosaka-dori,  Kanazawa. 
(Absent]  150  Fifth  Ave.,  New 

York. 

Mito,  Ibaraki  ken. 
Catholic  Mission,  Hiroshima. 
Matsuyama. 
Osaka. 

Motomachi,  Hakodate. 
6      Sarugaku-cho,      Kanda, 
(Absent.^  [Tokyo. 

Hakodate. 
Stephens     College,      Columbia, 

Mo.,  U.S.A. 
I  Mitoshiro  cho,    Nichome, 

Kanda,  Tokyo. 
Miyazaki,  Kiushiu. 
796  GordonSt.,    Atlanta,   Ga. 

{U.S.A. 

14  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
29      Sanaizaka,      Ichigaya, 

Tokyo. 
29       Sanaizaka,       Ichigaya, 

Tokyo. 
23    Kamitomizaka,    Koishi- 

kawa,  Tokyo. 

330  Uramonzen-cho,  Nagoya. 
Gakko-cho,  Niigata. 
Kagoshima. 
Hakodate. 
Osaka. 

Baikwa  Jo  Gakko,  Osaka. 
Nagasaki. 

Naval  and  Mercantile  Home, 
123  Yamashita-cho,   Yoko- 
Tamsui,  Formosa.        [hama. 
34  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
112  Kitaniban-cho,  Sei,dai, 

Miyagi-ken. 
Hiroshima. 
(Absent.} 
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Cooper,  Miss  M.  B. 

Cooper,  Rev.  S.  E.  &  \V. 

Corgier,  L'Abbe'  F. 

Cornier,  L'Able'  A. 

Cor  re,  Rev.  J.  M. 

Correll,  Rev.  I.  H.,  D.D.  &  W. 

Cosand,  Rev.  Jos.  &  W. 

Couch,  Miss  S.  M. 

Court,  Rev.  Wm.  &  W. 
Cousin,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  J   A 
Cowen,  Mr.  J.  L.  &  W. 
Cowman,  Rev.  C.  E.  &  W. 

Cox,  Miss  A.  M. 
Cozad,  Miss  Gertrude 

Craig,  Miss  M.,  B.  A. 
Crawford,  Miss  O.  M. 
Crombie,  Miss  E.  M.. 
^Cropper,  Miss  Eline 
Crosby,  Miss  J.  N. 
Gumming,  Rev.  C.  K.  &  W. 

Cunningham,  Rev.  W.  D.  &  W. 
Cunningham,  Miss  M.  J. 

Curtis,  Rev.  F.  S.  &  W. 

Curtis,  Rev.  W.  L.  &  W. 
Cuthbert,  Rev.  W.  J.  &  W. 
Cuthbertson,  Mr.  James. 


P.  M. 


1903 


M.  E.  S. 
R.  C.  C. 

1905 
1897 

R.  C.  C. 

1900 

R.  C.  C. 

1873 

E.G. 

*873 

U.  B.  C. 

1885 

R.  C.  A. 

1892 

M.  E.  S. 

1901 

R.  C.  C. 

1866 

M.  E.  C. 

1899 

O.  M.  S. 

1900 

C.  of  E. 

1900 

A.  B.  C. 

1888 

M.  C.  C. 

1903 

C.  of  E. 

1902 

M.  C.  C. 

1893 

C.ofE.(Ind 
W.  U.  M. 

.)I902 

1871 

P.  M.  S. 

1887 

Tncl. 

1901 

M.  C.  C. 

1887 

P.  M. 


1889 


A.  B.  C.        1890 
E.  C.  1902 

Jap  Ev. Band. 1 905 


189  Kokutaiji-mura,  Hiro 
shima. 

119  Oakashi-mura,  Akashi. 

Hakodate,  Hokkaido. 

Otaru,  Hokkaido. 

Yatsushiro,  Kumamoto  ken. 

Nara. 

50  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Sturges  Seminary,  No.  14 
Higashiyamate,  Nagasaki. 

"5  Shichome,  Nakayamate- 

Nagasaki.  [dori,  Kobe. 

I  Shichome,  Ginza,  Tokyo. 

Kashiwagi,  Yodobashi-machi, 
Tokyo-fuka. 

3  Nishi-uwa-machi,  Nagasaki. 
59  Nakayamate-dori  Roku- 

chome,  Kobe. 
8  Toriizaka,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 
Nagasaki. 
Ueda,  Nagano-ken. 

4  Shika-cho,  Kumomoto. 
212  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

112  Yamamoto-dori,  Shi 
chome,  Kobe. 

6  Naka-cho  Yotsuya,  Tokyo. 

Ei-wa  Jo  Gakko,  Shizuoka, 
Shizuoka-ken. 

(Absent),  c/0  Rev.  A.  T. 
Pierson,  D.D.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Gakko-cho,  Niigata. 

Kyoto. 

I  Morikawa-cho,  Hongo, 
Tokyo. 


Dalibert,  L'Abbe'  Desire 

Daniel,  Miss  N.  M. 
Daniels,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Danielsor,  Miss  Mary 

Daridon,  Rev.  H. 
Daughaday,  Miss  M.  A. 

Daumer,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Davey,  Rev.  P.  A.,  &  W. 

Davidge,  Mr.  C.  W. 

Davies,  Rev.  G.  II. 

Davis,  Rev.  J.  D.,  D.D.,  &  W. 

(Mrs.  D.  Absent.} 
Davis,  Rev.  J.  Merle,  &  W. 


R.  C.  C.         1884  Catholic  Mission,  Yamagata, 

Yamagata-ken. 
M.  E.  C.         1898  Yokohama. 
A.  B.  C.         1889  (Absent.) 
A.  B.  U.         1902  468  Ikudama-cho,  Iligashi- 

ku,  Osaka. 
R.  C.  C.         1886  Catholic     Mission,      Toku- 

shima,  Tokushima  ken. 
A.  B.  C.         1883   Kita  San,  Nishi  Shichiban- 

cho,  Sapporo. 
R.  C.  C.         1895  Nagoya. 
C.  C.  1899  74  Hisakata  machi,  Koishi- 

kawa,  Tokyo. 

C.  of  E.          1899  Nakayamatc-dori,  Kobe. 
C.  of  E.          1896  Yamamoto-dori,  Kobe. 

A.  B.  C.         1871   Karasumori-dori,  Kyoto. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  35  Sakaye-cho,  Nagasaki. 
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Davis,  Rev.  W.  A.  &  W.  M.  E.  S. 

Davison,  Rev.  C.  S.  &  W.  M.  E.  C. 

Davison,  Rev.  J.  C.,  D.D.,  &  W.  M.  E.  C. 

Davison,  Miss  Mabel  W.  M.  E.  C. 

Deacon,  Miss  L.  M.  C.  M.  E.  C. 

Dearing,  Rev.  J.  L.,  D.D.,  &  W.  A.  B.  U. 

Deed,  Miss  A.  M.  C.  of  E. 

DeForest,  Miss  Charlotte  B.  A.  B.  C. 

DeForest,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D.,  &  W.  A.  B.  C. 

Duffrennes,  Rev.  Joseph  R.  C.  C. 


Demangelle,  Rev.  A.  H. 
Demaree,  Rev.  T.  W.  B.  &  W. 
Denton,  Miss  M.  F. 
DeWolf,  Miss  H.  E. 
Dickerson,  Miss  Augusta 
*Dickerson,  Miss  E. 
Dodd,  Staff-Captain  H.  &  W. 

Dodge,  Miss  K.  A. 
Dooman,  Rev.  Isaac  &  W. 
Dossier,  L'Abbe'  R. 
Dowd,  Miss  Annie 

Draper,  Rev.  G.  F.  &  W. 

(Mrs.  D.  Absent]  Syracuse,  A7.  Y. 
Drouart  de  Lezey,  L'Abbe'  F.  L. 
Duce,  Brig,  C.  &  W. 
Dunlop,  Rev.  J.  G.  &  W. 

Dunning,  Rev.  M.  D.  &  W., 
Durand,  Rev.  J.  E. 
Duthu,  L'Abbe'  J.  B. 
Dyer,  Mr.  A.  &  W. 


R.  C.  C. 
M.  E.  S. 
A.  B.  C, 
M.  C.  C. 
M.  E.  C. 
M.  E.  C. 
S.  A.  (S.M.) 

A.  B.U. 
E.G. 
RVC.  C. 
P.  M.  S. 


1891   Hakubutsu-kwan    no-mae, 

Kyoto. 

X9<>3  93  Samban  cho,  Sendai. 
*873  435  Shinyashiki,  Kumamoto. 
1903  Kwassui,  Jo  Gakko,  Nagasaki. 

1901  Kofu,  Yamanashi-ken. 
1889  75  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

33       Nakayamate  clori,       6 
Chome,  Kobe. 

1902  60    Yama.nnoto-d.ori,    Roku- 

chome,  Kobe. 
1874  Rokken  cho,  Sendai,  Miyagi. 

ken. 
1892  Catholic  Mission,  Ichinoseki, 

Iwate-ken. 

1892  35  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
1889  Matsuyama,  lyo. 
1888  Doshisha  Jo  Gakko,  Kyoto. 
1904  8  Toriizaka,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 
1888   Hakodate. 
1897  Yokohama,  (Absent.} 
1904  Seamen's  Institute,  54  Sanno- 

miya-cho,  Itchome,  Kobe. 

1903  47  Shimotera-machi,  Himeji. 
1887  (Absent.} 

—     Waka  m  a  t  su. 

1887   180    Takaji-machi.     Kochi. 
Kochi-ken. 


M.  E.  C.         1880  Nagoya. 
R.  C.  C.         1873  2489  Miyoshi  cho,  Kofu. 
1897  Ginza,  Nichome,  Tokyo. 
P.  M.  180,0   51      Hoekami  cho,      Fukui, 

Fukui-ken. 
1902  Karasumaru-dori,  Imadegawa 

agaru,  Kyoto. 
1888  Catholic    Mission    Iwajima, 

Nagasaki. 
1885  Catholic  Mission  Okayama, 

Okayama-ken. 
Jap.Ev.Band.i905  6  Kasumi  cho,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 


A.  B.  C. 
R.  C.  C. 
R.  C.  C. 


Edmeades,  Miss  E. 
Edwards,  Mr.  D.  W. 
Elliot,  Rev.  Wm., 
Ellis,  Miss  Sarah 

Elmore,  Mr.  L.  A. 
Emberson,  Rev.  R.  &  W. 

Erdmann,  Rev.  J.  P.  £  \y 
Ericksen.  Major  C.  &  W. 


Ind.  1904  Matsuye,  Idzumo. 

Y.M.C.A.T.  1905  Kyoto. 

Y.M.C.A.T.    —     Hiroshima. 

S.  A  .  1902  30  Koun-machi,  Mita,  Shiba, 

Tokyo 

Y.M.C.A.T.  1905  Kyoto. 
M.  C.  C.        1900  Higashi          Kusabaku-cho, 

Shizuoka. 

1903  Yamaguchi,  Yamaguchi-ken. 
b.  A.  1905  Minami,Iida  machi,  Tokyo. 
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Erskine.  Rev.  W.  H.  &  W.  c.  C. 

Evans,  Rev.  Chas.  II.  &  W.  E.  C. 

Evans,  Miss  Sala  p  ^f  $ 

Evans,  Miss  A.  C  O(~'E' 
Evans,  Staff  C  apt.  \V.  E.  &  W.       S."  A. 
Evington,  Rt.  Rev.  Bish.  H.  &  W.C.  of  E 

Evrard,  L'Abbe'  F.  R.  c.  C 


1904  Nakanaga  cho,  Akita, 

Akita  ken. 
1894  Maebashi. 
1803  Sakawa,  Kochi-ken. 
1901   Hakodate. 

-     3  Gin-a,  4  Chome,  Tokyo. 
1494  9  Deshirna,  Nagasaki 
J867  35  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 


Fage,  L'Abbe'  P.  R  C  C 

Faurle,  L'Abbe'  U.  R'  c!  C. 

Faust,  Rev.  A.  K.  &  W.  R.  c.  U.  S. 

Fa  very  rial,  L'Abbe'  J.  R.  c.  C. 

Favier,  L'Abbe'  Joseph  R.  C.  C. 

Ferguson,  Rev.  D.  E.  P. 

Ferguson,  Rev  J.  Y.  M.  P.  E.  P. 

Ferrand,  Rev.  P.  C.  R.  C.  C. 

Ferric,  Rev.  J.  B.  R.  c.  C. 

Fernance,  Ensign  C.  S.  A. 

Field,  Eld.  F.  W.  &  W.  S.  D.  A. 


Field,  Rev.  W.  P.  G.,  M.  A.  A.  W.  C.  of  E. 
Fife,  Miss  N.  E.  A.  B.  U. 

Finch,  Miss  E.  Tnd. 

Finley,  Miss  Alice,  M.  E.  C. 

Fisher,  Rev.  C.  H.  D.  &  W.  A.  B.  U. 

Fisher,  Mr.  Galen  M.  &  W.  Y.  M.  C. 

Forrest,  Miss  Anna  L.  M.  P. 

Foss,  Rt.  Rev.  Bish.  H.  J.,  D.D.,  &W.C.  of  E. 
Fraineau,  Rev.  Th.  R.  C.  C. 

Freeth,  Miss  F.  M.  C.  of  E. 

Fretz,  Rev.  E.  D.  &  W.  M.  E.  C. 

Froste  Miss  E.  Ind. 

Fry,  Rev.  E.  C.  &  W.  A.  C.  C 

Fugill,  Miss  F.  M.  C.  of  E. 

Fulkerson,  Rev.  E.  R.,  Ph.  D.&W.  M.  E.  C. 
Fuller,  Rev.  A.  R.  &  \V.  -        C.  of  E. 

Fulton,  Rev.  G.  W.  &  W.  P.  M. 

Fulton,  Rev.  S.  P.,  U.D.,  &  W.      P.  M.  S. 

Fyson,Rt.Rev.Bish.P.K.,D.D.&W.  C.  of  P:. 
Fyson,  Miss  R.  C.  of  E. 


1883  Catholic  Mission,  Kobe. 
1873  Catholic   Mission,    Aomori, 

Aomori-ken. 
1900  78      Higashi      Samban  cho, 

Sendai,  Miyagi-ken. 
1894  Catholic  Mission,  Tottori. 
1888  Sendai,  Miyagi-ken. 

— •     Tainan,  Formosa  (Absent.} 
1906  Tftms-ui,  Formosa. 
1890  17    Koishikawa  ku,  Myoga- 

dani,  Tokyo. 

1880  Naze,  Oshima,  Nagasaki-ken. 
1898  (Absent^  Australia. 

1901  36      Oiwake-cho,       Kongo, 

Tokyo. 

1902  Christ    Church,    233    Bluff, 

Yokohama. 
1887   Grouse   Ave.,    Syracuse   N.Y., 

U.S.A. 
1893  143  Wakamatsu  cho,   Yoko 

suka,  Kana.'.awa  ken. 
1905  Fukuoka. 
1882  30  B  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
.  1898  3  Sanchome,  Mitoshiro-cho, 

Kanda,  Tokyo. 

1902  330  Uramonzen-cho,  Nagoya. 
1876  The  Firs,  Shinomiya,  Kobe. 

1873  Urakami,  Nagasaki-ken. 
1896  Uramachi,  Susaki,  Fukuoka. 
1904  Fukuoka,  Fukuoka-ken. 
1900  6  Kasumi  cho,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 
1894  Utsunomiya,  Tochigi-ken. 
1893  Kennai,  Hamada,  I  wain  i. 
1886  6  B  Higashi-yamate,  Nagasaki. 

1888  10      Deshima,       Nagasaki, 

(St<?y  C.Af.S.) 

1889  34  Tobiume-cho,  Kanazawa, 

Kaga. 

1888  28      Kata     Machi,      Azabu, 
Tokyo. 

1874  Hakodate. 
1904  Hakodate. 
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Gaines,  Miss  N.  B.  M.  E.  S. 

Galgey,  Miss  I,.  A.  C.  of  E. 

Gardiner,  Mr.  J.  McD.  &  W.  E.  C. 

Gardner,  Rev.  C.  G.,  M.  A.  &  W.  C.  of  E. 

Gardner,  Miss  Sarah,  P.  M. 

Carman,  Rev.  C.  &  W.  A.  C.  C. 

Gamier,  Rev.  L.  Fr.,  R.  C.  C. 

Garner,  Miss  Virginia,  M.  E.  ,S. 

Garvin,  Miss  A.  E.  P.  M. 

Gauld,  Rev.  Win.  C.  P. 
Gauntlett,  Mr.  Edward, 

Geley,  Rev.  J.  B.  R.  C.  C. 

Gemmill,  Rev.  W.  C.,  M.  A.  C.  of  E. 

Genge,  Capt.  F.  &  W.  S.  A. 

Gerhard,  Prof.  Paul  Lambert,  &  W.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Gerhard,  Miss  Mary  E.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Gheer,  Miss  Jennie  M.  M.  E.  C. 

Gibbons,  Miss  K.  Anna  P.  M. 

Gillespy,  Miss  J.  C.  C.  of  E. 

Gillett,  Miss  E.  R.  Tnd. 

Giraudias,  L'Abbe'  R.  C.  C. 

Gleason,  Mr.  George  &  W.  Y.  M.  C.  A, 

Glenn,  Miss  Agnes  II.  F. 

Glenn,  Miss  Lizzie  H.  F. 

Goodman,  Miss  C.  A.  B.  C. 

Gordon,  Miss  Florence  M.  A.  B.  C. 

Gordon,  Mrs.  A.  1).  A.  B.  C. 

Gorbold,  Rev.  R.  P.  &  W.  P.  M. 

Gracey.  Rev.  I.  R.  C.  C. 
Gray,  Rev.  W.  R.,  M.A.  &  W.         C.  of  E. 

Gray,  Rev.  W.  T.  C.  of  E. 
Greene,  Rev.  D.  C.,  D.D.  &  W.     A.  B.  C. 

Gregg,  Miss  M.  P.  V.  C.  of  E. 

Griffin,  Miss  A.  C.  of  E. 

Griffiths,  Miss  M.  B.  M.  E.  C. 

Grinaud,  L'Abbe'  A.  R.  C.  C. 

Gring,  Rev.  A.  D.  &  W.  E.  C. 

Griswold,  Miss  Fannie  E.  A.  B.  C. 

Grover,  Mr.  D.  I.  A.  B.  C 

Guerin,  L'Abbe'  J.  N.  R.  C.  C. 


1898  Leesburg,  Florida,  U.S.A. 

1899  Nishinomiya,        Fukuyairu, 

Hiroshima-ken. 

1880  15  Goban-cho,  Kojimnchi, 
Tokyo. 

1887  Uenoyama,  Tanaka-cho, 
Shimonoseki. 

1889  (Absent^ 

1906  Tokyo. 

1885  Sakitao,  Amakusa,  Naga 
saki  ken. 

1905  Kobe. 

1882  22  Kawaguchi-machi,  Osaka. 

—  Tamsui,  Formosa. 
Okayama. 

1895  Wak?yama,Wakayama-ken. 

1895  II  Sakae-cho,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 

1906  Shichome,  Tamon-dori, 

Kobe. 

1897  59  Kwozenji-dori,  Sendai, 
Miyagi-ken. 

1905  59    Kwozenji-dori,    Sendai, 

Miyagi-ken. 

1879  Kagoshima,  Kagoshima-ken. 
1903  Hokuriku  Jo  Gakko,  Kana- 

zawa,  Kaga. 

1902  12  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka. 

1896  26  Bizen-cho,  Mito. 

—  6  Sarugaku-cho,  Kanda-ku, 

Tokyo. 
1901  32  Kawaguchi-machi,  Osaka 

1901  Ghosh  i,  Shimosa. 

1903  Choshi,  Shimosa. 

1903  60  Yamamoto-dori,  Kobe. 

1906  60  Yamamoto  dori,  Kobe. 
1872  Nash inoki-cho,  Kyoto. 

1904  Karasumaru  dori,       Imade- 

gawa  Agaru,  Kyoto. 

1897  Naze,  Oshima,  Nagasaki-ken. 
1896  Yonago,  Hoki. 

1905  1 1  Sakae-cho,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 
1869  22    Nakano-cho,     Ichigaya, 

Tokyo. 

1898  145    Kokutaiji-mura,    Hiro 

shima. 

1902  3  Higashi-yamate,  Nagasaki. 
18^9  Hirosaki,  Aomori-ken. 

-     Kochi. 
1889  Maizuru. 
1889  (Absent.") 

1904  Karasumori-dori,  Kyoto. 
1896  44  Yamate-cho,  Yokohama. 
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Gulick,  Rev.  S.  I.,  D.D.  &  W.         A.  B.  C. 
Gulick,  Miss  J.  A.  E.  A.  B.  C. 

Guy,  Rev.  II.  II.  &  W.  C.  C. 


1888  (Absent.') 

1874  Miyazaki,  Miyazaki-ken. 
1893  257  Nakazato,  Takinogawa- 
mura.  Tokyo. 


Haas,  I'farrer  H.,Ur.  Theol.  &\V.  G.  E.  M. 


Haden,  Rev.  T.  II.  &  W. 
Hager,  Rev.  S.  E.  &  W. 
Hagin,  Rev.  Fred  E.  &  W. 

Hail,  Rev.  A.  D.,  D.D.  &  W. 
Hail,  Miss  A.  N. 
Hail,  Rev.  J.  B.,  D.D.  &  W. 
Hail,  Rev.  J.  E.  &  W. 
Halbout,  Rev.  A.  A. 

Halsey,  Miss  L.  S. 

Hamblen,  Rev.  S.  W.  &  W. 
Hamilton,  Rev.  H.  J.  eS;  W. 
Hamilton,  Miss  L.  C. 
Hampton,  Miss  M.  A. 
Hand,  Miss  Julia  E. 
Har grave,  Miss  I.  M. 
Harnois,  Rev.  F.  D. 
Harrington,  Rev.  C.  K.,  D.D.  &  W 
Harrington,  Rev.  F.  G.  (Mrs.  //. 
Harrington,  Capt.  N. 

Harris,  Adj.  E.  &  \V. 
Harris,  Bishop  M.  C.,  D.D., 

L.L.,  D.  &  W. 
Harrison,  Miss  Jessie 

Hart,  Miss  C.  E. 
Harlshorne,  Miss  Anna  G. 

Hatcher,  Staff  Captain  M. 
llauch,  Rev.  J.  P.  &  \V. 
Haworth,  Miss  Alice 
*Head,  Miss  Jane 
Heaslett,  Rev.  H.  S.  &  W. 

Heath,  Miss  May  E. 
Heaton,  Miss  C.  A. 

Hebert,  Rev.  E. 
Heckelman,  Rev.  F.  W. 
Heinrich,  L'Abbe'  Alph. 

Helm,  Mr.  V.  W.  &  W.  (Absent.) 
llennigafj  Rev.  E.  C. 


1898  (Absent),    Berlin,     tier.    W. 

Kroneneto,  7oth. 
M.  E.  S.        1895  Hiroshima. 
M.  E.  S.         1893  Hiroshima. 
C.  C.  1900  72   Myogadani-machi,    Ko- 

ishikawa,  Tokyo. 

C.  P.  M.        1898  19  Kawaguchi,  Osaka. 
C.  P.  M.         1902  19  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka. 
C.  P.  M.        1877  Wakayama,  Kii. 
C.  P.  M.         1900  22  Furukawa-cho,  Tsu,  Ise. 
R.  C.  C.         1888  Chinaze,  Oshima,  Nagasaki- 
ken. 

P.  M.  J9°4  33   Kami  Niban-cho,  Koji 

machi,  Tokyo. 

A.  B.  U.        1889  30  A  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
C.  of  E.          1893  43  Higashi  Kataha,  Nagoya. 
C.ofE.(Ind.)i887  (Absent.) 
M.  E.  C.        1881  35  Motomachi,  Hakodate. 
W.  U.  M.      1900  212  Bluff  Yokohama. 
M.  C.  C.         1889  8  Torii-zaka,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 
R.  C.  C.         1894  Kanazawa,  Ishikawa-ken. 
.A.  B.  U.        1886  67  B  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
B.  U.         1887  67  B  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
S.  A.  1906  Sanchome,  Denma-cho, 

Nagasaki. 

S.  A.  1905  123    Yamashita-cho,    Yoko- 

[hama. 

M.  E.  C.        1873  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 
Ind.  11:96  17     Hikawa-cho,     Akasaka, 

Tokyo. 
M.  C.  C.        1889  Kofu,  Yamanashi-ken. 

-     16     Gobancho,     Kojimachi 

Tokyo. 

S.  A.  1395  Ginza,  Nichome,  Tokyo. 

E.  A.  1899  44  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

P.  M.  1887  (Absent.) 

C.  of  E.         1890  Matsuye,  Izumo. 
C.  of  E.          1900  Shinkura-cho,     Tokushima, 

Shikoku. 

C.  M.  A.        1902  Atsuta,  Aichi-ken. 
M.  E.  C.        1893  92       Sanbancho,        Sendai, 

Miyagi-ken. 

R.  C.  C.        1896  Catholic  Mission,  Taraashima. 
M'.  E.  C.        1905  222  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
R.  C.  C.        1866  32    lidamachi,     Sanchome,. 

Tokyo. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  1899  North  Manchester,  Indiana. 
M.  C.  C.       1906  Fukui. 
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Henly,  Miss 
Hereford,  Rev.  W.  F.  &  W. 
Hermann,  Miss  Valentine 

C.  of  E.         1805 
C.  P.  M.        1902 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  1903 

Herve,  L'Abbe' 

R.  C.  C.        1897 

Heuzet,  Rev.  A.  E. 
Hewett,  Miss  E.  J. 
Heywood,  Miss  G. 
Hibbard,  Mr.  V.  C.  &  W. 

R.  C.  C.        1895 
M.  E.  C.        1884 
E.  C.              1904 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  1902 

Hill,  Rev.  G.  W.  &  W. 

A.  B.  U.        1895 

Hind,  Rev.  J.  &  W. 

C.  of  E.         1890 

Hodges,  Miss  Olive  I. 
Mongan,  Miss  F.  M.  F. 

M.  P.             1902 
C.  ofE.         1892 

Holbrook,  Miss  Ella  M. 

M.  E.  C.        1901 

Holbrook,  Miss  M.  A. 
Holland,  Miss  J.  M. 
Holts,  I. 
Hondelink,  Rev.  Garret  &  W. 

A.  B.  C.        1889 
C.ofE.(Ind.)i889 
R.  C.  C.          — 
R.  C.  A.        1993 

Hope,  Rev.  S.  R.  &  W. 

P.  M.  S.        1892 

Home,  Miss 
Houston,  Miss  Ella 

C.  of  E.        1906 

P.  M.  S.         1891 

Howard,  Rev.  A.  T.  &  \V. 

U.  B.C.        1898 

Howard,  Miss  R.  D. 

C.  of  E.         1890 

Howie,  Miss  J.  L. 

M.  c.  c.      1900  ; 

Hoyt,  Miss  Olive  S. 
Huett,  Rev.  C.  W.  &  W. 
Hughes,  Mr.  H.  &  W. 

* 

A  B.  C.        1902  i 
M.  E.  C.        1897  ] 
C.  of  E.         iSSo  ' 

Hughes,  Miss  Alice  M. 
Hughes,  Miss  E.  E. 

C.  of  E.         1897  * 
C.  of  E.         1904  : 

Hughes,  Miss  G.  A. 
Huhold,  Miss  E.  M.  S. 

A.  B.  U.        I900  ] 
C.  of  E.         1892  i 

Hutchinson,  Rev.  A.  B.  &  W. 

C.  of  E.         1881  2 

Hull,  L'Abln:'  Alfred 

R.  C.  C.        1898  (, 

Hyde,  Misii  Yiolrf 

C,  of  jr.         Tyol  3 

Tsukasa-machi,  Gifu. 

Yamada. 

15    Dote  Sambancho,  Koji- 

machi,  Tokyo. 
Catholic    Mission    Tsuruga- 

oka,  Echigo. 
Kirino-ura,  Goto. 
Sendai. 
Kawagoye. 
22     Gochome,     Fujimi-cho, 

Kojimachi,  Tokyo. 
Seki-ushinoji-mura,     Naka- 

jima,  Shimonoseki. 
107      Higashi      Kajimachi, 

Kokura,  Fukuoka-ken. 
244  B  Bluff,  Yokohama, 
i      Nagasaka-cho,     Azabu, 

Tokyo. 
6      Higashi      Sotobori-cho, 

Nagoya. 
(Absent.') 

12  Kawaguchi-machi,  Osaka. 
43  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
45     Sato    Suji,    Shimotatsu- 

cho,  Kagoshima. 
3  Nakahat-cho,  Toyohashi, 

Aichi-ken. 

50  Takara-machi,  Kokura. 
Kinjo  Jo  Gakko,  Shirakabe- 

cho,  Shichome,  Nagoya. 
12   Shichigo,   Shiba   Koen, 

Tokyo. 
Itchome,  Tanimachi,  Higashi- 

ku,  Osaka. 
Eiwa   Jo  Gakko,   Shizuoko, 

Shizuoka-ken. 
69  Yamamotodori,  Kobe. 
Hakodate. 
5   Nakayamatc-dori,  3  cho- 

me,  Kobe. 
Sapporo,  Hokkaido. 

2  Kita  Sanjo  nichi,  7  chome, 
Sapporo. 

14  A  Kawaguchi,  Osaka. 
5    Soze-cho,    Nakanoshima, 
Osaka  (Absettt?) 

3  Hama-machi,     Fukuoka, 
Fukuoka-ken  (Acting  Secy. 

(Catholic  Mission,  Mururau, 

Hokkaido. 
33  Nnka3rnmo<r.<lnri,  Kobe. 
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Iglehart,  Rev.  E.  T.  M.  E.  C 

Imbrie,  Rev.  Wm.,  D.D.  &  W.       P.  M. 
Imhof,  Miss  Louise  M.  E.  C. 


1904  Auyama  Gakuin,  Tokyo. 
1875  Meiji  Gakuin,  Tokyo. 
1879  Sapporo. 


Jacqet,  L'Abbe'  Vicar  Gen.  C. 

R.  C.  C. 

1886  Shimizu-koji,  Sendai,  Miya- 

Jack,  Rev.  Milton,  B.D. 

C.  P. 

gi-ken. 
1905  Tamsui,  Fosmosa. 

^Jeffreys,  Rev.  H.  S.  (Mrs.  //  abs.}  E.  C.  (Ind, 
Jex-  Blake,  Miss  M.  B.                       C.  of  E. 

,)  1889  53  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
1898  Hakodate,  (Absent.} 

Johnson,  Miss  Ella  W. 

Luth. 

1903  8  Kushiwara-machi,     Kuru- 

me,  Fukuoka  ken. 

Johnson,  Rev.  W.  T.  &  W. 
Johnson,  Miss  Kate  V. 
Johnson,  Rev.  F.  R.  &  W. 
Johnstone,  Miss  Janette,  M. 

P.  M. 
Tnd. 
E.  P. 
P.  M. 

1902  Sapporo. 
1886  7  Naka-cho  Yotsuya,  Tokyo. 
—  •     Tainan,  Formosa  (Absent.) 
1905  Hokuriku  Jo  Gakko,  Kana 

Jl    •      ID              T*      /~*1 

zawa. 

oly,  Kev.  E.  Ul. 
Jones,  Rev.  E.  H.  &  W. 
Jones,  Rev.  W.  Y.  D.D.  &  W. 

R.  C.  C. 
A.  B.  U. 
P.M. 

1885  Miyazaki,  Miyazaki-kcn. 
1888  Sendai  (U.S.A.) 
1894  Shimonoseki. 

Jost,  Miss  H.  J. 
Judson,  Miss  Cornelia. 
*Julius,  Miss  0. 

M.  C  C. 
A.  B.  C. 
C.  of  E. 

J898  75  Hirosaki-dori,  Kanazawa, 
1887  Matsuyama.                   [Kaga. 
1888  14  B  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

Kammerer,  Miss  Anna,  M. 

E.  A. 

1900  84     Sasugaya  cho,     Koishi- 

kawa,  Tokyo. 

Kapfer,  Rev.  C.  J. 

R.  C.  C. 

1900  Kanazawa,  Ishikawa-ken. 

Keen,  Miss  E.  M. 

C.  of  E. 

1896  52    Takara-machi,    Kokura, 

Fukuoka-ken. 

Keith,  Miss  C.  F. 

A.  B.  C 

1899  (Absent). 

Keltipeter,  Rev.  J. 

R.  C.  C. 

1893  Miiraku,  Goto. 

Kennedy,  Rev.  F.  W.  &  W. 

C.  of  E. 

1892  Arigasaki,  Matsumoto, 

Kent  Miss  L.  T. 

G.  of  E. 

1908  I       Nagasaka-cho,      Azabu, 

Tokyo. 

Kettlevvell,  Rev.  F.,  B.  A.,  L.  Th. 

S.  P.  G. 

1905  Saido       Suji,        Okuhirano, 

Kobe. 

Kidder,  Miss  A.  H. 

A.  B.  U. 

1875   Io    Fukuro-machi,    Suruga- 

dai,  Tokyo. 

Kidwell,  Miss  Lola  M. 

M.  E.  C. 

1894  Kwassui  Jo  Gakko,  Nagasaki. 

Kilbourne,  Rev.  E.  A.  &  W. 

O.  M.  S. 

1901  Kashiwagi,  Yodobashi-machi, 

Tokyo-fuka. 

Killam,  Miss  A.  B.  A. 

M.  C.  G. 

1902  8  Toriizaka,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 

*Kimball,  Miss  J. 

E.  G. 

Nara,  Nara-ken. 

King,  Rev.  A.  F.,  M.  A. 

G.  of  E. 

1888  ii  Sakae-cho,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 

King-  Wilkinson,  Miss  M;iud 

(  :.  of  !•;. 

1898  Malsuyc,  Tzunu>. 

Kinney,  Miss  Tanie  M.,  B.  A. 

G.  P. 

1905  Tamsui,  Formosa. 

Knight,  Miss  IT.  H. 

<;.  of  i:. 

•—    33  NakayamaLe-dori  6-cho- 

»ie,  Kobe. 

Knight,  Rev.  O.  IT. 

<  :.  of  E. 

1899  Akayama,  Matsuye,  Tzumo. 

Knipp,  Rev.  J.  E.  &  W. 

U.  B.  G. 

1900  (Absent.} 
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Kuhns,  Miss  M.  M. 
Kurvinen,  Miss  Esteri  S. 
Kuyper,  Miss  J. 


M.  P.  —     244  Bluff,  Yokohama,  (Absent.') 

Luth.  1900  Hanabusa-koji,  Saga. 

R.  C.  A.        1905  178  Bluff,  Yokohama. 


Lafon,  L'Abbe'  H. 
Laing,  Miss  M.  K. 

Laisne,  L'Abbe'  T. 
Lambuth,  Mrs.  M.  I. 

Lampe,  Rev.  W.  E.  &  W. 

Landis,  Rev.  H.  M.  &  W. 
Landsborough,  D.,  M.D. 
Lang,  Rev.  D.  M. 
Langlais,  Rev.  J. 
Langsdorf.  Rev.  W.B.,  Ph.  D. 

Litt.  D.  &  W. 

Langton,  Miss  II. 

Lairing,  Henry,  M.  D. 
Lanius,  Miss  Anna  B. 
Lansing,  Miss  Harriet  M, 
Latham,  Rev.  H.  L.  &  W. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  A.  &  W. 
Lea,  Rev.  A.,  &  W. 
Learned,  Rev.  D.W.,  D.D.,  &  W. 
^Learned,  Miss  Grace  \V. 
Leavitt,  Miss  J.  I. 
Lebel,  Rev.  E. 
Lee  Miss  Mabel, 
Leland,  Mr.  H.  D. 
Lemarchal,  L'Abbe'  J.  M. 
Lemarie,  Rev.  F.  M.  P. 
Lemoine,  Rev.  C.  J. 

Lewis,  Miss  Alice  G. 
Lewis,  Miss  A.  G. 
Lewis,  Miss  Stella,  W. 

Lignel,  L'Abbe'  F.  A. 
Linkstrom,  Rev.  H.  &  W. 

Lippard,  Rev.  C.  K.  &  \V. 

Lissarangue,  Rev. 
Lloyd,  Miss  J. 
Logan,  Rev.  C.  A.  &  W. 
Lombard,  Rev.  F.  A. 
Longstreth,  Miss  Sara  M. 

Lockwood,  S.  A.,  M.  I>. 


R.  C.  C.        1881  Sapporo,  Hokkaido. 

M.  C.  C.        1900  75  Hirosaki-dori,  Kanazawa, 

Kaga. 

R.  C.  C.         1888  Catholic  Mission,  Matsuye. 
M.  E.  S.        1886  3   Shichome,    Nakayamate- 

dori,  Kobe. 
R.  C.  U.  S.   roxx>  59    Kwozenji-dori,     Sendai, 

Miyagi  ken. 

P.  M.  1888  Meiji  Gakuin  Tokyo. 

E.  P.  -     Chianghoa,  Formosa,  (Absent.} 

C.  of  E.         1890  Motomachi,  Hakodate,  Hok- 
R.  C.  C.         1878  (Absent.}  [kaido. 

P.  M.  1902   189     Kokutaiji-mura,     Hiro 

shima. 
C.  of  E.          1902  34  Dote   Sambancho,    Koji- 

machi,  Tokyo. 

E.  C.  1873  5  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka, 

M.  E.  S.         1898  Palmyra,  Missouri  U.S.A. 
R.  C.  A.        1893  413    Yamnshita-cho,    Kago- 
C.  P.  M.         1903  Yamada,  Ise.  [shima. 

B.  S.  —     14  Mae  Machi,  Kobe. 

C.  of  E.         rS97  (Absent.} 

A.  B.  C.         1875  Imadegawa-dori,  Kyoto. 
A.  B.  C.  —     Imadegawa-dori,  Kyoto. 

C.  P.  M.        1881  Tanabe,  Wakayama-ken. 
R.  C.  C.        1882  Usuki. 
M.  E.  C.        1904  Nagoya. 
Y.M.C.A.T.    —     Iwakuni,  Yamaguchi-ken. 
R.  C.  C.  -     44  Yamate-cho,  Yokohama, 

R.  C.  C.         1898   Yatsushiro,  Kumamoto-ken. 
R.  C.  C.         1894  19     Sekiguchi,      Daimachi, 

Koishikawa,  Tokyo. 
S.  F.  1898  22J  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

M.  E.  C.        1905  30  Koun-machi,  Mita,  Tokyo. 
C.  C.  1905  2395  Minami  Kawahori-cho, 

Osaka. 

R.  C.  C.        1889  35  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
C.  M.  A.        1891  22  Shimonaka-machi,  Hiro- 

•          Shima. 
Luth.  1900  l75Nakanohashi-koji,  Saga, 

Kiushiu. 

R.  C.  C.        1901   19  Muko-yanagiwara,  Tokyo. 
E.  P.  —     Tainan,  Formosa. 

P.  M.  S.         1902  Hon-cho,  Tokushima,  Awa. 
A.  B.  C.         1900  Muro-machi,  Kyoto. 
S.  F.  IO-O3  30  Koun  machi,  Mita,  Shibn, 

Tokyo,  (Absent.} 
S.  D.  A.        1902  42  Yamamoto-dori,  Nichome, 

Kobe. 
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Lockwood,  Mrs.  Myrtle  S.,  M.  D.  S.  D.  A. 

Loomis,  Rev.  Henry,  &  W.  B.  S 

Loom  is,  Miss  Clara  D.,  A.  M.  W.  {j  M 

Lovell,  Miss  Lisa.  E.'c. ' 

Ludden,  Mr.  \V.  M.  Y.M.C.A.T. 

Luneau,  L'Abbe'  A.  R   C  C 

Luther,  Miss  Ida  R.  p'  M' 


1902  42  Yamamoto-dori,  Nichome, 

Kobe. 

1872  223  Bluff,  Yoknhama. 
1901  223  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
1899  54  Tsujiki,  Tokyo. 

—  Akita. 

—  Osaka. 

l893  %    156    Fifth    Ave.,     New 
York,  U.  S.  A. 


MacCaulcy,  Mrs.  Fannie  C.  M.  E.  S. 

Macdonald,  Miss  A.  C.  Y.  W.  C. 

Mackie,  Miss  J.  C  of  E 

MacNair,  Rev.  T.  M.  &  W.  P.  M. 

MacRae,  Miss  E.  E.  C. 

Madden,  Rev.  M.  B.  &  W.  c!  c! 


Madeley,  Rev.  W.  F.  &  W. 
Makeham,  Miss  Eva. 


Mann,  Miss  Irene  P.  E.  C. 

Mann,  Rev.  J.  C.  C.  of  E. 

Marie,  L'Abbe'  L.C.  R.  C.  C. 

Marion,  L'Abbe'  P.  R.  c.  C. 

Marmand,  Rev.  J.  E.  R.  C.  C.' 

Marmonier,  L'Abbe'  P.  C.  II.  R.  C   G' 

Mathon,  L'Abbe'  Remy.  R!  C.  C. 

Matrat,  Rev.  J.  Fr.  R.  C.  C 

Matson,  Rev.  Aug.  &  W.  S  '  J  \ 

Mathews,  Rev.  W.  K.  M.  E.  S. 

Mathewson,  Rev.  W,  F.  F.  M. 

Maxwell,  J.  L.,  M.  D.  &  W.  E!  P. 

Maynard,  Rev.  Nathan  &  W.  S.  B.  C. 

Mayo  Miss  IT.  p.  M. 

Mayo  Miss  L.  E.  P.  M. 

Mayrand,  Rev.  P.  A.  R.  C.  C. 

McAlpine,  Rev.  R.  E.  &  W.  P.  M.  S. 

McCaleb,  Rev.  J.  M.  &  W.  Ind 

McCauley,  Mrs.  J.  K.  P.  M. 

McCollum,  Rev.  J.  W.,  D.  D.  &  W.S.  B.  C. 

McCord,  Rev.  E.  K.  &  W.  A.  C.  C. 

McCoy,  Rev.  R.  D.  &  \V.  C.  C. 

McGinnis,  Rev.  R.  II.  &  W.  C.  of  E. 

Mcllwaine,  Rev.  W.  E.  &  W.  P.  M.  S. 


1901  Hiroshima     Girls'     School, 

Hiroshima. 
U  1904  15  Dote   Sambancho,   Koji- 

machi,  Tokyo. 

1900  Kennai,  Hamada,  Iwanai. 
1883  2     Nishimachi.    Nihonenoki 

Tokyo, 

1887  Sendai,  Miyagi-ken. 

1895  69    Kwozenji-dori,    Sendai, 

Miyagi-ken. 
1869  (Absent.} 

1902  Arigasaki,  Matsumoto,  Shin- 

shu. 

1895  Hirosaki,  Aomori-ken. 
1905   10  Deshima.  Nagasaki. 

1888  Hiroshima,   Hiroshima-ken. 
1895  Niigata. 

1876  Kuroshima. 

1900  Okayama,  Okayama-ken. 
1894  Akita,  Yainagata-ken. 
1881   Hibosashi,  Ilirado. 

1901  Motomura,  Oshima,  Izu. 

1902  Yamaguchi,  Yamaguchi-ken. 
1905  Tennoji,  Osaka. 

—  Tainan,  Formosa. 

1894  141  Koya-machi,  Kokura, 
Fukuoka-ken. 

—  Kanazawa. 

1901  Hoktiriku  Jo  Gakko,  Kana 
zawa,  Kaga. 

1889  34  Honcho,  Kami  macoi, 
Hachigji. 

1885  64  Shirakabe-cho,  Nagoya. 

1892  12  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

1880  (Absent.} 

1889  135  Kyomachi,  Nichome, 
Kumamoto. 

1900  41  Karahori-machi,  Sendai. 

1904  456  Tabata,  Tokyo. 

1900  Ueda,  Shinshu. 

1889  180  Takajo-machi,  Kochi, 
Kochi-ken. 
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McKenzie,  Rev.  D.  R.  &  W.  R.  C.  C. 

McKim,  Miss  Bessie.  E.  C. 
McKim,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  John,     E.  C. 

D.D.  &  W. 

Mead,  Miss  L.  A.  B.  U. 

Meade,  Miss  Bessie.  E.  C. 

Mebane,  Miss  Mary  G.  P.  M.  S. 

Melton,  Miss  Mary  E.  M.  E.  C. 

Merrifield,  Rev.  Fred.  A.  B.  U. 

Mevers,  Rev.  J.  T.  &  W.  M.  E.  S. 

Miller,  Rev.  E.  R.  &  W.  R.  C.  A. 

Miller,  Rev.  H.  K.  &  W.  R.  C.  C. 

Miller,  Miss  Alice.  Tnd. 

Milliken,  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  P.  M. 

Minkkinen,  Mr.  D.  &  W.  Luth. 

Mockridge,  Rev.  W.  H.,  B.  A.  C.  of  E. 

Monge,  Rev.  P.  R.  C.  C. 

Monk,  Miss  A.  M.  P.  M. 

Montagu,  L'Abbe'  L.  R.  C.  C. 

Moody,  Rev.  C.  N.  E.  P. 

Moore,  Rev.  J.  P.,  D.D.  &  W.  R.  C.  U.  S. 


Moore,  Rev.  J.  B.  £  W.  P.  M.  S. 

Morgan,  Miss  Agnes  E.  C.  P.  M. 

Morgan,  Miss  F.  K.  M.  C.  C. 

Morris,  Rev.  A.  R.  E.  C. 

Morton,  Rev.  E.  S.  P.  M.  S. 

Moseley,  Rev.  C.  B.  &  W.  M.  E.  S. 

Moule,  Rev.  G.  II.  &  W.  C.  of  E. 

Moulton,  Miss  Julia.  R.  C.  A. 

Mugabure,  Rt.  Rev.  P.  X.  R.  C.  C. 

Miiller,  Mr.  F.  _ 

Munroe,  Rev.  H.  W.  P.  M.  S. 

Murphy,  Rev.  U.  G.  &  W.  M.  P. 
Murray,  Rev.  D.  A.,  D.D.  &  W.     P.  M. 

Myers,  Rev.  H.  W.  &  W.  P.  M.  S. 


1891  i4Nakatakajo-machi,  Kana- 

zawa,  Kaga. 

1905  38  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
1880  38  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

1890  Seki-ushiroji-mura,    bhimono- 
1904  Akita,  Akita-ken.  [seki. 

1904  I  Meiji  Gakuin,  Tokyo. 
1897  Kwassui  Jo  Gakko,  Nagasaki. 

1904  29      Sanaizaka,      Ichigaya, 

Tokyo. 

1893  14  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka. 
1872  22  Hirakawa-cho,  Kojimachi, 

Tokyo. 

1892  Chitose-En,  Yamagata,  Yama- 

gata-ken. 

1895  7  Naka-cho,  Yotsuya  Tokyo. 
1884  102  Tsuno  Hazu,  Tokyo. 

1905  Shimo  Suwa,  Shinshu. 

1901  II  Sakae-cho,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 
1895  Hirosaki,  (Absent.') 

1904  Sapporo,  Hokkaido. 

—  Morioka,  Iwate-ken. 

-     Chianghua,  Formosa,  (Abs.} 
1883  (Absent},    c/o     Rev.    A.    D. 
Bartholomew,  D.D.,  1306 
Arch.  St.  Phil  a. 

1890  25      Hama-machi,      Susaki, 

Kochi-ken. 

1889  Wilmina  Jo  Gakko,  Osaka. 
1889  75  Hirosaki  dori,  Kanazawa, 

Kaga. 

—  141  Yamate-cho,  Yokohama. 
1904  64  Shirakabe-cho,  Nagoya. 
1887  5  Kitano-cho,  Kobe. 

1903   Taketa,  Bungo. 

1891  (Absent.} 

1894  Tsukiji,      Akashi  cho,      35 

Tokyo. 

—  3  Yamamoto-dori,  Nichome, 

1906  Azabu,  Tokyo.  [Kobe. 

1893  47  Chokyuji-machi,  Nagoya. 

1902  223    Kyohori-dori,  Sancho- 

me,  Osaka. 

1897  82     Hon-cho,     Tokushima, 
Awa,  (Absent?) 


»r 

Nash,  Miss  E.  C.  of  E. 

Neely,  Miss  C.  J.  E.  C. 

Neill,  Adj.  A.  &  W.  S.  A. 

Nettleship,  Mr.  C.  &  W.  C.  of  E. 


1891   Sakai,  Hoki. 

1899  (Absent.} 

1905  Momomachi,  Nichome, 

Kongo,  Tokyo. 
1890  Ainu     School,     Hakodate, 

(Absent.} 
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Nevile,  Miss  Lucy.  C.  of  E 

Newell,  Rev.  H.  B.  &  W.  \'  B   C 

(Mrs,  J\\  absent.} 
Newcombe,  Staff-Captaint  I.  S.  A. 

Newton,  Rev.  J.  C.  C.,  D.D.  &  W.    M.  E.  S. 

Nicolai,  Bishop.  ]>   Q.  C. 

Nielson,  Rev.  A.  B.  E.  P 

Nind,  Rev.  T.  A.  C.'  of  E. 

Niven.  Rev.  G.  C.  &  \V.  C.  of  E. 

Noailles,  Rev.  Oliver  de  R.  C.  C. 

Norman,  Rev.  D.  &  W.  M.  C.  C 

Norman,  Miss  Lucy  In'd.  ' 

Norton,  Miss  E.  L.  B.  C.  o'f  E. 

*Nott,  Miss  G.  c.  ofE 


1905  Nagasaka-cho,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 

1887  Matsuyamn,  lyo. 

1895  Arata-macei,  Sanchome,  248 
Yaskiki  no  15  Kobe. 

1888  Kwansei  Gakuin,  (P.  Q.  Box 

54  Sannomiya)  Kobe. 
1870  6  Higashi  Koobai-cho,  Suru- 

gadai,  Tokyo. 
—     Tainan,  Formosa. 

1899  112  Yamamoto-dori,4Chome, 

Kobe. 

1894  Iwane-machi,  Gifu. 
1883  Moto-machi,  Hakodate. 
1897  (Absent]  81  Czar  St.  Toronto, 
1901  Agata-machi,  Nagano.  [Can. 

1900  Hakodate. 

1890  4  Shiken  cho,  Kumamoto. 


Obee,  Rev.  E.  I.  &  \y. 
Oldham,  Miss  Lavinia. 

Olds,  Rev.  C.  B.  &  W. 
Oltmans,  Rev.  A.,  D.D.  &  W. 
Orr,  Staff-Captain  R.  II.  &  W. 

Osborn,  Miss  C.  M. 
Ostwald,  Pfarrer  M.  &  W. 


M.  P. 
C.  C. 

A.  IX  C. 
R.  C.  A. 

S.  A. 

Univ. 


1904  47  Chokyuji-machi,  Nagoya. 
1892  35     Nakano-cho,    Ichigaya, 

Tokyo,  (Absent.} 
1903  Miyazaki,  Miyazaki-ken. 
886  Meiji  Gakuin,  Tokyo. 
J9O5  3       Shibagucai       Nichome, 

Tokyo. 
JS95  50      Takata,     Oimatsu-cho, 

Koishikawa,  Tokyo. 
1903  23    Kamitomizaka,    Koishi- 

kawa,  Tokyo. 


Painter,  Rev.  Sheldon  &  \V.  C.  of  E. 

Palmer,  Miss  G.  C.  of  E. 

Papinot,  L'Abbe  E.  J.  R.  C.  C. 

Parker,  Miss  Alice.  C.  of  E. 

Parmelee,  Miss  II.  F.  A.  B.  C. 

Parrolt,  Mr.  Fred  &  \V.  A.  B.  U. 

Par sh ley,  Rev.  W.  B.  &  W.  A.  B.  U. 

Partridge,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  S.  C. 

£  W.  E.  C. 

Pasley,  Miss  M.  L.  C.  of  E. 

Patrick,  Rev.  V.  II.  &  \V.  C.  of  E. 

Patton,  Rev.  J.  L.  &  W.  E.  C. 

Pat  ton,  Miss  Annie.  P.  M.  S. 


1896   Kumamoto. 

1898  ligura,    Katamachi,    Azabu, 

Tokyo. 
1886  9     Wakaba-cho,     Nichome, 

Yokohama. 
1901   28     Nichome,     Nagata-cho, 

Kojimachi,  Tokyo. 
1877  Matsuyama,  lyo. 

1890  Bible      Hou«e,      14     Maye- 

machi,  Kobe. 

1890  97      Su tinner     St.,     Newt  on 
Centre,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

1900  Kyoto. 

1893  Tsukasa-cho,  Gifu,  Gifu-ken. 
x^99  34  Minami-cho,  Ushigome, 
Tokyo. 

1891  Karasumaru  dori,  Kyoto. 
1900  171  Terashima-machi,  Toku- 

shima,  Awa. 
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Pattern,  Miss  Florence. 
Paulson,  Miss  G.  C. 

Payne,  Miss  E.  C. 
Peacocke,  Miss  K.  M. 
Pearson,  Ensign  Mary. 
Peck,  Miss  Sally  P. 
Pedley,  Rev.  Hilton  &  W. 
Peeke,  Rev.  II.  V.  S.  &  W. 

Peery,  Rev.  R.  B.  &  W. 
Pelu,  Rev.  A.  C.  A. 
Penrod,  Miss  Christine. 

Perrin,  Rev.  H. 
Perrine,  Miss  Emma  A. 
Perry,  Rev.  Fred  A.  &  W. 
Peter,  Mr.  Chas.  &  W. 

Peterson,  Miss  A.  J. 

Pettee,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D.  &  W. 

Petterson,  Miss  Inga. 

Pettier,  L'Abbe  A.  E. 
Phelps,  Mr.  Geo.  S.  &  W. 
Phelps,  Miss  F.  E. 
Philipps,  Miss  E.  G. 

Phillips,  Miss  L. 

Pier  son,  Rev.  G.  P.  &  W. 
Pieters,  Rev.  Albertus  &  W. 

*Pieters,  Miss  Jennie  A. 
Pifer,  Miss  B.  Catherine. 

Pouget,  L'Abbe  Armand. 
Powell,  Miss  Lucy  M. 

Pratt,  Miss  S.  A. 
Preston,  Miss  E.  A. 
Price,  Mrs.  H.  B 
Pringle,  Miss  F.  C. 

Prudham,  Rev.  W.  W.  &  W 
Puissant,  Rev.  M. 


P.  M.  S.        1895  I7i   Terashhna-machi,   Toku- 

shima,  Awa. 
1899  766    Wells    St.,     St.,     Paul, 

Minn.,  U.S.A. 
1892  Otaru. 

1895   J4  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
1898  (Absent,}  Australia. 

1901  Heian  Jo  Gakko,  Kyoto. 
1889  Mayebashi,  Gunma-ken. 
1888    143     Akamatsu-cho,     Saga, 

Saga-ken. 

1892  Salem,  Virginia,  U.S.A. 
1872  Dozaki,  Goto. 

1892  26      Kasumi-cho,      Arnbuku, 

Tokyo. 
1884  Kobe. 
1905  42  Yamamoto-dori,  Kol>e. 

1902  Shizuoka. 

1905  42    Yamamoto-dori,    Kobe, 

Nichome. 

1891   Chiba,  Shimosa. 
1878  Kodate  Yashiki,  Okayama, 

Okayaman-ken. 
1905  Seki-Ushiroji-mura,  Shimono- 

seki. 

1868  44  Yamate  cho,  Yokohama. 
1902  Imadegawa-dori,  Kyoto. 
1889  Sendai. 
1901   i       Nagasaka-cho,      Azabu, 

Tokyo. 
1905  20     Nagata-cho,     Nichome, 

Kojimachi,  Tokyo. 
1888  Asaliigawa,  Hokkaido. 
1981   14    Oura,    Higashi-yamate, 

Nagasaki. 
1904  14  B  Oura,  Higashi-yamate, 

Nagasaki. 
1901   15  Dote-Samban-cho,   Koji- 

machi-ku,  Tokyo. 

1893  Morioka,  Iwate-ken. 

1900  78     Higashi,     Samban-cho, 

Sendai. 

1892  212  Bluft',  Yokohama. 
1888  Kofu,  Yamanash-ken. 

1887  Nagoya. 

1900  35       Higashi,      Goken-cho, 

Ushigome,  Tokyo. 
1900  Toyama,  Etchu. 

1888  Catholic     Mission,     Tama- 

tsukuri. 


A.  B.  U. 

C.  of  E. 
C.  of  E. 
S.  A. 
E.G. 
A.  B.  C. 
R.  C.  A. 

Luth. 
R.  C.  C. 
A.  C.  C. 

R.  C.  C. 
S.  D.  A. 

M.  P. 
S.  D.  A. 

S.  J.  A. 
A.  B.  C. 

A.  B.  U. 

R.  C.  C. 
Y.  M.  C.  A 
M.  E.  C. 
C.  of  E. 

C.  of  E. 

P.  M. 
R.  C.  A. 

R.  C.  A. 

R.  C.  U.  S. 

R.  C.  C. 
R.  C.  U.  S. 

W.  U.  M. 
M.  C.  C. 
P.  M.  S. 
C.  of  E. 

M.  C.  C. 
R.  C.  C. 
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Rabbetts,  Lieiit.  N. 

Raguet,  Rev.  E. 
Ralave,  Rev.  J.  I. 
Ransom,  Miss  Mary  II. 

Ranscn,  Miss  A.  1,. 
Raould,  Rev.  G.  E. 
Rawlings,  Rev.  G.  W.  &  W. 
Ray,  Rev.  J.  F.  &  W. 
Reader,  Miss  G.  E. 
Reid,  Miss  G.  A. 

Reifsnider,  Rev.  C.  F.  &  W. 
Reifsnider,  Mr.  J.  &  W. 
Reischauer,  Rev.  A.  K.  &  W. 


R.  C.  C. 
R.  C  C. 
C.  P.  M. 

E  C. 
R.  C.  C. 
C.  of  E. 
S.  B.  C. 
C.  of  E. 
C.  of  E. 

E.G. 
E.G. 
P.  M. 


R.  C.  C. 
R.  C.  C. 
R.  C.  C. 

R.  C.  C. 
C.  of  E. 


Remington,  Miss  Gertrude,  M.  D   Ind 
Rey,  L'Abb6  A. 
Rey,  L'Abbe  J.  P. 
Reynaud,  L'Abbe  Jules. 


Richard,  Rev.  H. 
Rickards,  Miss  M. 

*Riddell,  Miss  S. 

Rigby,  Rev.  Archie  E.  &  W. 

Riggs,  Mr.  R.  F. 

Riker,  Miss  Jessie. 

Rioch,  Miss  Mary. 
Ritson,  Miss  E. 

Roach,  Miss  Ruth, 
Roberts,  Miss  A. 
Robertson,  Miss  Elva, 
Robertson,  Miss  M.  A. 
Robinson,  Rev.  J.  G.  &  W. 
Robson,  Adjutant  John  &  W. 
Roland,  L'Abbe  E. 
Rolman,  Miss  E.  L. 

Rose,  Miss  C.  H. 
Ross,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Rousseau,  L'Abbe  J. 
Roussel,  L'Abb6  A.  M. 


Rowland,  Rev.  G.  M.,  D.D.  &  W.  A.  B.  C. 

Rowlands,  Rev.  F.  G.  &  W.  C.  of  E. 

Russell,  Miss  L.  P.  M.  S. 

Russell,  Miss  E.  M.  E.  C. 

Ryerson,  Rev.  G.  E.  C.  of  E. 


1905   Yokoami   Nichome,    llonjo, 

Tokyo. 

1879  Kagoshima,  Kagoshima-ken. 
1885  Catholic  Mission,  Miyazu. 
1901  Wilmina  Girls'  School, 

Tnmatsukuri,  Osaka. 
1904  Kawagoye. 
1896  Kagoshima,  Kagoshima-keri. 
1900  4  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka. 
1904  96  Daimyo-machi,  Fukuoka. 
J893  33  Nakayamate-dori,  Kobe. 

1900  22    Hirakawa-cho,    Rokucho- 

me,  Kojimachi,  Tokyo. 

1901  Fukui. 

1902  Fukui. 

19°5    *3      Toriizaka,      Azabu-ku 
Tokyo. 

1903  7  Naka-cho,Yotsuya,  Tokyo. 
1889  Catholic  Mission,  Matsuye. 
1882  Shizuoka,  Shizuoka-ken. 

1896  Hyakkoku-maclii,  Hirosaki, 

Aomori  ken. 

1893  Daisuma,  Oshima. 

1894  I       Nagasaka-cho,      Azabu, 

Tokyo. 

C.  of  E.(Ind.)i890  4  Shika  cho,  Kumamoto. 
M.  E.  C.         1900  12  Higashiyamate,  Nagasaki. 
Y.M.C.A.T.     —     Yokote,  Akita-ken. 
C.  P.  M.         1903  Wilmina      Girls'        School, 

Tamatsukuri,  Osaka. 
1892  (Absent.) 
1891   Tomita,  Tokushima,   Toku- 

shima-ken. 
1905  Wilmina  Jo  Gakko,  Osaka. 

1897  ToyohashL 

1905  Wilmina  Jo  Gakko,  Osaka. 
1891   St.  John,  N.  B.t  Canada. 
1888  (Absent.) 
S.  A.  (S.M.)  1898  (Absent]  England. 
R.  C.  C.  —     Fukuyama. 

A.  B.  U.         1884  9      Naka-cho,      Sanchome, 

Yotsuya,  Tokyo. 

P.  M.  1886  Otaru,  Hokkaido. 

Y.M.C.A.T.  1904  Yamaguchi. 
R.  C.  C.  —     Wakamatsu. 

—     17  Koishikawa,  Myogadani, 

Tokyo. 
1886  Sapporo. 

1897  69  Kajiya-cho,   Kagoshima. 
1906  Tokyo. 

1879  Kwassui  Jo  Gakko,  Nagasaki. 
1900  Naoelsu,  Echigo,  (Absent.) 


C.  C. 
C.  of  E. 

C.  P.  M. 
C.  of  E. 
C.  P.  M. 
M.  C.  C. 
C.  of  E. 


R.  C.  C. 
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Salmon,  Very  Rev.  M.  A.,  Vicar  Gen 

Sander,  Miss  M. 

Sauret,  Rev.  M. 

Schiller,  Pfarrer  Emil  &  W. 

Schneder,  Kev.  D.  B.,  D.D.  &  W. 

Schumaker,  Rev.  T.  E.  &  W. 
Schwartz,  Rev.  H.  W.  &  W. 
Schwartz,  Rev.  H.B. 
Scott,  Rev.  F.  N.  &  W. 
Scott,  Rev.  J.  H.  &  W. 

Scudder,  Rev.  Frank  S. 
Searle,  Miss  S.  A. 
Seeds,  Miss  Leonora  M. 
Seeds,  Miss  Mabel. 

Seiple,  Rev.  \V.  G.,  Ph.,  D.,  &  W.  R.  C.  U.  S. 


Sells,  Miss  E.  A.  P. 
Service,  Miss 

Shannon,  Miss  J.  L. 
Sharpe,  Rev.  A.  L.,  M.  A. 
Sharpe,  Miss  G. 
Shaw,  Miss  Edith  S. 
Shaw,  Miss  L.  L. 
Sherman,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Shortt,  Rev.  Chas.  H.  C. 
Sifton,  Miss  I.  A. 
Singer,  Miss  F.  E. 
Slate,  Miss  Anna  B. 
Smart,  Rev.  W.  II. 
Smart,  Miss  Kara  G. 
Smelser,  Mr.  F.  L.  &  W. 
Smith,  Rev.  F.  H.  &  W. 
Smith,  B.  P. 
Smith,  Miss  Lida  B. 
Smith,  Miss  S.  C. 
Smith,  Mr.  P.  A.  &  W. 
Smith,  W.  G.  &  W. 
Smith,  Mr.  Roy 
Smyser,  Mr.  M.  M.  &  W. 
Snowden,  Miss  M. 
Snowdon,  Miss 

Soper,  Rev.  J.,  D.D.  &  W. 
Soper,  Miss  Maud. 
Southard,  Miss  Ada. 
Spencer,  Rev.  D.  S.  &  W. 


R.  C.  C.         1868  Nagasaki. 

C.  of  E.         1880  Yonago,  Hoki. 

R.  C.  C.         1879  Kurume,  Fukuoka-ken. 

G.  E.  M.        1895   Shagoin-cho,  Azana,  Nobori- 

bata  IO,  Kyoto. 
R.  C.  U.  S.   1887  (Absent)    732    N.    2nd.    St., 

Reading,  Pa. 

A.  B.  U.         J889  67  Inahomachi,  Otaru. 
M.  E.  C.        1885  Hirosaki. 
M.  E.  C.         1893  Absent.) 
M.  E.  C.         1904  Kagoshima. 
A.  B.  U.        1892  14  A  Kawaguchi-machi, 

Osaka. 

R.  C.  A.         1897  Nagano,  Shinshu. 
A.  B.  C.          1883  60  Yamamoto  dori,  Kobe. 
M.  E.  C.         1890  (Absent.) 
M.  E.  C.         1901  Eiwa   Jo    Gakko,    Fukuoka, 

Kukuoka-ken. 
1906  78       Higashi      Sanban-cho, 

Sendai. 

C.  of  E.          1893  42  Kajiyamachi,  Kagoshima. 
C4  Of  E.  —     Nakayamate-dori,  6  chorne, 

Kobe. 

M.  E.  S.         1905  Hiroshima. 
C.  of  E.          1903  78  Kawanabe,  Shizuoka. 
C  of  E.          1903  8  Sakae-cho,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 
A.  B.  C.         1899  Kobe. 

C.  of  E.         1904  12  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka. 
P.  M.  1902  Yamaguchi. 

C.  of  E.          1902  Naoetsu,  Niigata  ken. 
M.  C.  C.         1897  (Absent.) 
M.  E.  C.        1894  (Absent.) 
M.  E.  C.         1902  221  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
E.  C.  1901  Urawa,  Saitama  ken. 


W.  C.  T.  U.  1602  (Absent.) 

H.  F.  1895   2124  Otamachi,  Yokohama. 

M.  E.  C.        1905  Nagoya. 

B.  B.  S.          1905  14  Maye  machi,  Kobe. 
M.  E.  C.         1885  Kagoshima. 

P.  M.  1880  Sapporo,  Hokkaido. 

Y.M.C.A.T.    -        Hiroshima. 

—  Hiroo-cho,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 
Y.M.C.A.T.  —  7  Chofu,  Yamaguchi-ken. 
Y.M.C.A.T.  —  Hagi,  Yamaguchi-ken. 

C.  of  E.          1905  Kobe. 

C.  of  E.  —     Naknyamate-dori,  6  chome, 

Kobe. 

M.  E.  C.         1.813  4  Aoyama  Gakuin,  Tokyo. 
M.  E.  C.        1903  Nagoya. 
M.  E.  C.         1900  (Absent.) 
M.  E.  C.        1888  200  Maryland  Are.  Syracuse, 

,Y.r.,   U.S.A. 
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Spencer,  Miss  M.  A. 

M.  E.  C. 

1878 

Sprowler,  Miss  A. 

M.  E.  C. 

Steadman,  Rev.  F.  W.  &  W. 

A.  B.  U. 

1902 

Steen,  Mr.  J.  E. 

Y.M.C.A.T 

Steenbruch,  Rev.  C. 

C.  of  E. 

Steichen,  L'Abbe  Michel. 

R.  C.  C. 

i88< 

Steiner,  Rev.  Jesse  F. 

R.  C.  U.  S. 

1906 

Stevenson,  Miss  G.  S. 

C.  of  E. 

1898 

Stevens,  Rev.  E.  S.  &  \V.  (Dr.  N 

ina).C.  C. 

1892 

Stick,  Rev.  J.  Munroe  &  W. 

R.  C.  Q.  S. 

1902 

Stirling,  Miss  C.  E. 

P.  M.  S. 

1887 

Strain,  Miss  H.  K. 

W.  U.  M. 

1900 

Street,  Lionel,  M.  D. 

E.  C. 

Stirewalt.  Rev.  A.  J. 

Luth. 

1906 

Stuart,  Miss  J. 

E.  P. 

Suthon,  Miss  G. 

E.  C. 

1889 

Sweet,  Rev.  Chas.  F.  &  W. 

E.G. 

1878 

T 

Taber,  Miss  Inez  Esther. 

S.  F. 

1905 

Tague,  Rev.  C.  A.  &  W. 

M.  E.  S. 

Talcott,  Miss  E. 

A.  B.  C. 

1873 

Tapson,  Miss  A.  M. 

C.  of  E. 

1888 

Taylor,  Wallace,  M.  D.,  &  W. 

A.  B.  C. 

1874 

Taylor,  Mr.  Wm.  J.  &  W. 

Jap.Ev.Band 

Tennent,  Miss  A.  C. 

C.  of  E. 

1891 

Tenny,  Kev.  C.  B.  &  W. 

A.  B.  U. 

1900 

Teusler,  R.  B.,  M.  D.  &  W. 

E.  C. 

1900 

Thomas,  Miss  L.  O. 

M.  E.  S. 

1897 

Thomas,  Miss  Hettie. 

M.  E.  C. 

1903 

Thomasrna,  Miss  G.  M. 

R.  C.  A. 

1904  , 

Thompson,  Rev.  David,  D.D.&W.  P.  M. 

1863  : 

Thompson,  Miss  Annie  De  F. 

R.  C.  A. 

1887 

Thompson,  Miss 

C.  of  E. 

1906  . 

Thomson,  Rev.  R.  A.  &  W. 

A.  B.  U. 

1888  ; 

Thornberry,  Mr.  R.  W.  &  W. 

S.  M. 

1903  : 

Thornton,  Miss 

C.ofE 

1887  : 

Thorp,  Miss  E.  E. 

C.  of  E. 

1905  : 

Topping,  Rev.  Henry  &  W. 

A.  B.  U. 

1895   : 

Torrey,  Miss  Elizabeth. 

A.  B.  C. 

1890  ( 

Totten.  Rev.  Frank  &  W. 

M.  P. 

1902  £ 

Towson,  Rev.  W.  E.  &  W. 

M.  E.  S. 

1890  ( 

Tracy,  Miss  Mary  E. 

W.  U.  M. 

1903  2 

Aoyama  Jo  Gakko,  Tokyo. 

Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

1 68     I  nn  a  i,    Chofu,    Yama- 

guchi-ken. 

75  Yamate-cho,  Yokohama. 
Sumoto,  Awaji. 
'  (Absent.} 

78      Higashi      Samban-cho, 
Otaru.  [Sendai. 

1 6     Nakanaga-cho,     Akita, 

Akita-ken. 
29  Tsuchidoi,  Sendai, 

Miyagi-ken. 
180    Takajo-machi,    Kochi, 

Kochi-ken. 
1900  212  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

Kyoto. 

906  388  Shinyashiki,   Kumamoto, 
Kiushu. 

linan,  Formosa,  (Absent) 
1889  Kanazawa,  Kaga. 
1878  25  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  (Absent.) 


3oKoun  machi,  Mita,  Tokyo. 

Sulphur    Springs.     Kentucky* 
U.S.A. 

59  Nakayamate-dori,  Roku- 
chome,  Kobe. 

Hakodate. 

(Absent.) 

6  Kasumi-cho,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 

2  Choanji-cho,  Kumamoto. 

142  Okazaki-cho,  Kyoto. 

St.     Luke's      Hospital,      37 
Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

(Absent.) 

Fukuoka,  Fukuoka-ken. 
413   Yamashita-cho,  Kago- 

shima. 
17  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

178  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

42  Kajiya-machi  Kagoshima. 

39  Kitano  Nichome,  Kobe. 

2b  Oura,  Nagasaki. 

I      Nagasaka-cho,      Azabu, 

Tokyo. 

12  Kawaguchi,  Osaka. 
29       Sanaizaka,       Ichigaya, 

Tokyo. 
60  Yamamoto-dori,  Kobe. 

3  Hinode-cho,  Yokohama. 
(Absent.) 
212  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
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Salmon,  Very  Rev.  M.  A.,  Vicar  Gen 

Sander,  Miss  M. 

Sauret,  Rev.  M. 

Schiller,  Pfarrer  Emil  &  W. 


.R.  C.  C. 
C.  of  E. 
R.  C.  C. 
G.  E.  M. 


Schneder,  Kev.  D.  B.,  D.D.  &  W.    R.  C.  U.  S. 

Schumaker,  Rev.  T.  E.  &  W.          A.  B.  U. 

Schwartz,  Rev.  H.  \V.  &  W.  M.  E.  C. 

Schwartz,  Rev.  H.  B.  M.  E.  C. 

Scott,  Rev.  F.  N.  &  W.  M.  E.  C. 

Scott,  Rev.  J.  H.  &  W.  A.  B.  U. 

Scudder,  Rev.  Frank  S.  R.  C.  A. 

Searle,  Miss  S.  A.  A.  B.  C. 

Seeds,  Miss  Leonora  M.  M.  E.  C. 

Seeds,  Miss  Mabel.  M.  E.  C. 

Seiple,  Rev.  W.  G.,  Ph.,  D.,  &  W.   R.  C.  U.  S. 

Sells,  Miss  E.  A.  P.  C.  of  E. 

Service,  Miss  C.  of  E. 

Shannon,  Miss  J.  L.  M.  E.  S. 

Sharpe,  Rev.  A.  L.,  M.  A.  C.  of  E. 

Sharpe,  Miss  G.  C  of  E. 

Shaw,  Miss  Edith  S.  A.  B.  C. 

Shaw,  Miss  I,  L.  C.  of  E. 

Sherman,  Miss  Mary  B.  P.  M. 

Shortt,  Rev.  Chas.  H.  C.  C.  of  E. 

Sifton,  Miss  J.  A.  M.  C.  C. 

Singer,  Miss  F.  E.  M.  E.  C. 

Slate,  Miss  Anna  B.  M.  E.  C. 

Smart,  Rev.  W.  H.  E.  C. 

Smart,  Miss  Kara  G.  W.  C.  T.  U. 

Smelser,  Mr.  F.  L.  &  W.  H.  F. 

Smith,  Rev.  F.  H.  &  W.  M.  E.  C. 

Smith,  B.  P.  B.  B.  S. 

Smith,  Miss  Lida  B.  M.  E.  C. 
Smith,  Miss  S.  C.  P.  M. 

Smith,  Mr.  P.  A.  &  W.  Y.M.C.A.T 

Smith,  W.  G.  &  W. 

Smith,  Mr.  Roy  Y.M.C.A.T 

Smyser,  Mr.  M.  M.  &  W.  Y.M.C.A.T 

Snowden,  Miss  M.  C.  of  E. 

Snovvdon,  Miss  C.  of  E. 

Soper,  Rev.  J.,  D.D.  &  W.  M.  E.  C. 

Soper,  Miss  Maud.  M.  E.  C. 

Southard,  Miss  Ada.  M.  E.  C. 

Spencer,  Rev.  D.  S.  &  W.  M.  E.  C. 


1868  Nagasaki. 

1880  Yonago,  Hoki. 

1879  Kurume,  Fukuoka-ken. 

1895   Shagoin-cho,  Azana,  Nobori- 

bata  IO,  Kyoto. 
1887  (Absent)     732    N.    2nd.     St., 

Reading,  Pa. 

1889  67  Inahomachi,  Otaru. 
1885  Hirosaki. 

1893  Absent.) 
1904  Kagoshima. 

1892  14  A  Kawaguchi-machi, 

Osaka. 

1897  Nagano,  Shinshu. 
1883  60  Yamaraoto  dori,  Kobe. 

1890  (Absent.) 

1901  Eiwa   Jo    Gakko,    Fukuoka, 

Fukuoka-ken. 

1906  78      Higashi      Sanban-cho, 
Sendai. 

1893  42  Kajiyamachi,  Kagoshima. 
Nakayamate-dori,  6  chorne, 

Kobe. 

1905   Hiroshima. 
T9O3  78  Kawanabe,  Shizuoka. 

1903  8  Sakae-cho,  Shiba,  Tokyo. 
1899  Kobe. 

1904  12  Kawaguchi-chOj  Osaka. 

1902  Vamaguchi. 

1902  Naoetsu,  Niigata  ken. 
1897  (Absent.) 

1894  (Absent.) 

1902  221  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
1901   Urawa,  Saitama  ken. 
.1602  (Absent.) 

1895  2124  Otamachi,  Yokohama. 

1905  Nagoya. 

1905  14  Maye  machi,  Kobe. 

1885  Kagoshima. 

1880  Sapporo,  Hokkaido. 

—  Hiroshima. 

—  Hiroo-cho,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 

—  7  Chofu,  Yamaguchi-ken. 

—  Hagi,  Yamaguchi-ken. 
1905  Kobe. 

-     Naknyamate-dori,  6  chome, 

Kobe. 

1813  4  Aoyama  Gakuin,  Tokyo. 
1903  Nagoya. 
1900  (Absent.) 

1888  200  Man-land  Ave.  Svnicitse. 
N.  Y.,~  C.S.A. 
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Spencer,  Miss  M.  A.  M.  E.  C. 

Sprowler,  Miss  A.  M.  E.  C. 

Steadman,  Rev.  F.  W.  &  W.  A.  B.  U. 

Steen,  Mr.  J.  E.  Y.M.C.A.T 

Steenbruch,  Rev.  C.  C.  of  E. 

Steichen,  L'Abbe  Michel.  R.  C.  C. 

Steiner,  Rev.  Jesse  F.  R.  C.  U.  S. 

Stevenson,  Miss  G.  S.  C.  of  E. 
Stevens,  Rev.  E.  S.  &  W.  (Dr.  Nina).C.  C. 

Stick,  Rev.  J.  Munroe  &  W.  R.  C.  Q.  S. 

Stirling,  Miss  C.  E.  P.  M.  S. 

Strain,  Miss  H.  K.  W   U  M 

Street,  Lionel,  M.  D.  E.  C. 

Stirewalt.  Rev.  A.  J.  Luth. 

Stuart,  Miss  J.  E.  P. 

Suthon,  Miss  G.  E.  C. 

Sweet,  Rev.  Chas.  F.  &  W.  E.  C 


1878  Aoyama  J0  Gakko,  Tokyo 

1905  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

1902  168     Innai,    Cliofu,    Yama- 

guchi-ken. 
—     75  Yamate-cho,  Yokohama. 

-     Sumoto,  Awaii. 
1886  (Absent.) 

1906  78      Higjishi      Samban-cho 
1898  Otaru.  [Sendai! 
1892  16     Nakanaga-cho,     Akita, 

Akita-ken. 
1902  29  Tsuchidoi,  Senclai, 

Miyagi-ken. 
1887   180    Takajo-machi,    Kochi, 

Kochi-ken. 

1900  212  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
1904  Kyoto. 
1906  388  Shinyashiki,   Kumamoto, 

Kiushu. 

Tainan,  Formosa,  (Absent?) 
1889  Kanazawa,  Kaga. 
1878  25  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  (Absent.} 


Taber,  Miss  Inez  Esther. 
Tague,  Rev.  C.  A.  &  W. 

Talcott,  Miss  E. 

Tapson,  Miss  A.  M. 
Taylor,  Wallace,  M.  D.,  &  W 
Taylor,  Mr.  Wm.  J.  &  W. 
Tennent,  Miss  A.  C. 
Tenny,  Kev.  C.  B.  &  W. 
Teusler,  R.  B.,  M.  D.  &  W. 

Thomas,  Miss  I,.  O. 
Thomas,  Miss  Hettie. 
Thomasrna,  Miss  G.  M. 

Thompson,  Rev.  David,  D.D.&W. 
Thompson,  Miss  Annie  De  F. 
Thompson,  Miss 
Thomson,  Rev.  R.  A.  &  W. 
Thornberry,  Mr.  R.  W.  &  W. 
Thornton,  Miss 

Thorp,  Miss  E.  E. 
Topping,  Rev.  Henry  &  W. 


S.  F. 
M.  E.  S. 

A.  B.  C. 

C.  of  E. 
A.  B.  C. 


:9°5  SOKoun  machi,  Mita,  Tokyo. 
1893  Sulphur     Springs,     Kentucky, 

U.S.A. 
*873  59  Nakayamate-dori,  Roku- 

chome,  Kobe. 
1888  Hakodate. 
1874  (Absent.) 
Jap.Ev.Band.  —     6  Kasumi-cho,  Azabu,  Tokyo. 


Torrey,  Miss  Elizabeth. 
Totten.  Rev.  Frank  &  W. 
Towson,  Rev.  W.  E.  &  W. 
Tracy,  Miss  Mary  E. 


C.  of  E.          1891  2  Choanji-cho,  Kumamoto. 
A.  B.  U.         1900  142  Okazaki-cho,  Kyoto. 
E.  C.  1900  St.     Luke's      Hospital,     37 

Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
M.  E.  S.         1897  (Absent.) 
M.  E.  C.         1903  Fukuoka,  Fukuoka-ken. 
R.  C.  A.         1904  413    Yamashita-clio,   Kago- 

shima. 

P.  M.  1863  17  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

R.  C.  A.         1887  178  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
C.  of  E.          1906  42  Kajiya-machi  Kagoshima. 
A.  B.  U.         1888  39  Kitano  Nichome,  Kobe. 
S.  M.  1903  2b  Oura,  Nagasaki. 

C.  of  E  1887   I      Nagasaka-cho,      Azabu, 

Tokyo. 

C.  of  E.          1905   12  Kawaguchi,  Osaka. 
A.  B.  U.         1895   29       Sanaizaka,       Ichigaya, 

Tokyo. 

A.  B.  C.         1890  60  Yamamoto-dori,  Kobe. 
M.  P.  1902  83  Hinode-cho,  Yokohama. 

M.  E.  S.         1890  (Absent) 
W.  U.  M.       1903  212  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
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Trent,  Miss  E.  M. 
Trintiguac,  L'Abbc  P. 


C.  of  E. 
R.  C.  C. 


Tristram,  Miss  K.  A.  S.,  B.  A.       C.  of  E. 

True,  Miss  Alice  A.  C.  C. 

Tucker,  Rev.  H.  St.  George.  E.  C. 

Tnlpin,  Rev.  E.  A.  R.  C.  C. 

Turner,  Rev.  W.  P.  &  W7.  M.  E.  S. 

Tweedie,  Miss  Eliza  G.  A.  M.  C.  C. 

Tyng,  Rev.  T.  S.  (Mrs.  T.  absent.)  E.  C. 

\3 

Umbreit.  Rev.  S.  J.  &  W.  E.  A. 

Unsitalo,  Miss  Sigrid.  Luth. 

Upperman,  Miss  M.  A.  O.  M.  S. 


1894  4  Shirakabe-cho,  Nagoya. 
1896  Catholic     Mission,     Kochi, 

Kochi-ken. 
1880  12    Kawaguchi-cho,    Osaka, 

(Absent.} 

189^  (Absent),  Amesbury,  Mass. 
1899  54  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
1877  Toyama,  Toyama-ken. 
1890  Uwajima,  lyo. 
1903  Eiwa    Jo  Gakko,  Shizuoka, 

Shizuoka-ken. 
1875  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka. 


1905  50  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

1903  Hanabusa-koji,  Sagn,    Saga- 

ken. 

1904  Kashiwagi,  Yodobashi- 

machi,  Tokyo-fuka. 


Vaguer,  Rev.  A.  R.  C.  C. 

Vail,  Miss  J.  S.  M.  E.  C. 

Van  Dyke,  Rev.  E.  II.  &  W.  M.  P. 

Van  Horn,  Rev.  G.  W.  &  W.  C.  P.  M. 

Van  Petten,  Mrs.  C.  W.  M.  E.  C. 

Vaughn,  Rev.  A.  P.  &  W.  p.  M. 

Veazey,  Miss  M.  A.  M.  C.  C. 

Vigrand,  L'Abbe  Paulin.  R.  C.  C. 

Villion,  Rev.  A.  R.  C.  C. 

Yoegelein,  Rev.  F.  W.  &  W.  E.'  A.' 

Vories,  Mr.  W.  M.  Y.M.C.A.T. 


Wadman,  Rev.  J.  W.  &  W, 
Wainwright,  Rev.  S.  H., 
M.  D. 


Wainwright,  Miss  M.  E. 
Walke,  Rev.  Roger  A. 
Walker,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Walker,  F.  B. 

Wall,  Miss  A.  T. 
Wallace,  Rev.  Geo.  &  W. 
Waller,  Rev.  J.  G.  &  W. 
Walne,  Rev.  E.  N.  &  W. 
Walter,  Miss  E.  M. 
Walvoorcl,  Anthong  &  WT. 

W'ard,  Miss  Elizabeth. 
Ward,  Miss  I.  M. 


1890  Uchiawaji-machi. 

1880  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 
1889    Vancouver  ft.  C. 

1888   13  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka. 

1 88 1  221  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
1904  Gakko-cho,  Niigata. 

1882  St.,  Stephens,  N.  B.,  Canada. 
-     35  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

1869  Catholic  Mission,  llagi. 
1884  50  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  (Absent.) 
—     Hachiman,  Omi. 


HIT 

M.  E.  C. 

Wr.     M.  E.  S. 


A.  B.  C. 
E.  C. 
A.  B.  C. 
C.  of  E. 

E.  C. 
E.G. 
C.  of  E. 
S.  B.  C. 
C.  of  E. 
R.  C.  A. 

A  B.  C. 
P.  M. 


1889  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

1887   Kwansei     Gakuin,     (P.     O. 

Box  54,  Sannoiniya)  Kobe, 

(Absent.) 
1887  (Absent.) 

1904  58  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 

1906  60  Yamamolo-dori,  Kobe. 
• —     5  Nakayamate-dori  3chome, 

Kobe. 

1899  Sendai,  Miyagi-ken. 
1899  7  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
1889  Agata  cho,  Nagano. 
1992  29  Sakurababa,  Nagasaki. 
1903  Tsukasa-machi,  Gifu,  Gifukeu. 

1905  16    Higashi    Yamate,   Oura, 

Nagasaki. 

1905  Baikwa  Jo  Gakko,  Osaka. 
1901   Sapparo,  Hokkaido. 
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Warren,  Rev.  C.  T.,  M.  A.  &  W. 
Warren,  Mrs.  C.  F. 

Warren,  Rev.  C.  M. 
Warton,  Mrs.  R.  G. 

Waters,  Rev.  B.  W.  &  W. 
Watson,  Miss  R.  J. 

Weakley,  Rev.  W.  R.  &  W. 
Weaver,  Rev.  C.  S.  &  \V. 

Weaver,  Miss  G. 
Webb,  Rev.  A.  E.,  M.  A. 
Weidner,  Miss  Sadie  L. 

Welbourne,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Wells,  Miss.  Lillian. 
West,  Miss  A.  B. 

Weston,  Rev.  W.,  M.  A.  &  W. 
Weston,  Miss  M. 

White,  Rev.  S.  S.  &  W. 
Whitman,  Miss  M.  A. 

Whitney,  Rev.  J.  Percy  &  W. 
Whitney,  W..K,  M.  D.  &  W. 

Wigle,  Miss  D.  A.,  B.  A. 
Wilcox,  Miss  E.  F. 
Wilkes,  Mr.  Paget  &  W. 
Wilkinson,  Rev.  A.  T. 
Willett,  Miss  M. 

Williams,  Rev.  J.  &  W. 


C.  of  E. 
C.  of  E. 


Osaka, 


Williams',  Rt.Rev.Bish.C.M.,D.D.  E.  C. 

Williams,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Willingham,  Rev.  C.  T.  &  W. 


Wilson,  Rev.  W.  A.  &  W. 

Wilson,  Miss  Ella  M. 

Wilson,  Captain  T.  &  W. 

Wilson,  Miss. 

Winn,  Rev.  T.  C.  &  W. 

Winn,  Miss  M.  L. 

W  hither,  Rev.  J.  M.  T.  &  W. 

Wirick,  Miss  L.  J. 

• 

Witherbee.  Miss  H.  M.  A.  B.  U. 

Woodd,  Rev.  C.  H.  B.,  M.  A.  &  W.  C.  of  E. 


1899  4     Kawaguchi-cho 

(Absent.} 
1890  Tom  id  a,  Tokushima, 

Tokushima-ken. 
1899  Matsuyama,  Shikoku. 
—     19       Ippoumatsu,        Azabu, 

Tokyo. 

1887  Nobori-cho,  Hiroshima. 
1883  6      Higashi       Sotobori-cho, 

Nagoya. 

1895  Fayette,  Missouri,  U.S.A. 
1395  Minami      Kawa      Ilori-cho, 
Tennoji,  Minami-ku,  Osaka. 
1902  Sendai. 

1894  IiSakae-cho,Shiba,  Tokyo. 
R.  C.  U.  S.    1900  78      Higashi      Samban-cho, 

Sendai,  Miyagi-ken. 
1899  3  Yayoi-cho,  Hongo,  Tokyo. 

1901  Matsuyama,  lyo. 

1883  2  Nishimachi,  Nihonenoki, 
Shiba,  Tokyo. 

1902  219     B     Bluff,     Yokohama, 

(Absent.-) 

1895  28     Nichome,    Nagata-eho, 

Kojimachi,  Tokyo. 
1890  Tsuyama,  Okayama-ken. 
1883  10    Fukuro-machi,    Suruga- 

dai,  Tokyo. 
1905  Kashiwagi,  Yodobashi-machi, 

Tokyo-fuka. 
1875   17    Hikawa-cho,     Akasaka, 

Tokyo. 

1895   Ueda,  Nagano. 
1904  34  Bluff,  Yokohama. 
C.ofE.(Ind.)J9°3  6  Osaka. 
M.  C.  C.         1906  Agata-machi,  Nagano. 

1903  28    Nagata-cho,   Kojimachi, 

Tokyo. 

1876  Kokutaiji-mura,  Hiroshima. 
1859  Karasumaru-dori,  Kyoto. 
1886  Moloshiro-cho,  Hamamatsu. 

1902  Fukuokn,     /j-     So.    J//i    St., 

Richmond,  Va.,  U.S.A. 
2890  Oita,  Oita-ken. 

1903  244  U  Bluff,  Yokohama. 

1905  linagawa-dori,  Honjo,  Tokyo. 

1906  Nagoya. 

1878  33  Kawaguchi-cho,  Osaka. 
1881   Mishima,  Shizuoka-ken. 
1898  (Absent.} 

1890  12    Wakamatsu-cho,    Ushi- 
gome,  Tokyo. 

1895  47  Shimotora-machi,  Himeji. 

1896  Momoyama 

Osaka. 


A.  B.  C. 


M.  E.  S. 
M.  E.  C. 

M.  E.  S. 
C.  C. 

M.  E.  C. 
C.  of  E. 


E.  C. 
P.M. 
P.  M. 

C.  of  E. 
C.  of  E. 

A.  B.  C. 
A.  B.  U. 

O.  M.  S. 
Ind. 

M.  C.  C. 
A.  B.  U. 


C.  of  E. 
C.  of  E. 


M.  P. 
S.  B.  C. 

M.  E.  S. 
M.  P. 
S.  A. 
P.  M.  S. 
P.  M. 
R.  C.  A. 
Luth. 
Ind. 


Cbu      Galcko, 
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Woodman,Rev.E.R.(J/r.r.fF.^.)  E.  C. 

Woodward,  Rev.  H.  &  W.  C.  of  E. 

Woodworth,  Rev.  A.  D.  &  W.  A.  C.  C. 

Worley,  Rev.  J.  C.  &  W.  C.  P.  M. 

Worth,  Miss  Ida  M.  M.  E.  S. 

Worthington,  Miss  H.  J.  C.  of  E. 

Wright,  Miss  A.  H.  E.  C. 

Wiirfel.  Vikar  G.  G.  E.  M. 
Wyckoff,  Prof.  M.  N.,  Sc.  D.  &  W.  R.  C.  A. 

Wyckoff,  Miss  Helena.  P.  M. 

Wylie,  Miss  M.  C.  M.  A. 

Wynd,  Rev.  W.  &  W.  A.  B.  U. 

Wynne-Willson,  Miss  D.  S.  C.  of  E. 


1880  40  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
1895  Fukuyama,  Bingo. 

1892  26       Kasumi-cho,       Azabu, 
1899  (Absent.)  [Tokyo. 
*%95  35  Shichome,  Nakayamate- 

dori,  Kobe. 
1899  (Absent.} 
1897  Kumagai. 
1906 

1881  Meiji  Gakuin,  Tokyo. 

1901  33  Kami   Niban-cho,  Koji- 

machi,  Tokyo. 
1905 
1891  119  Tani-machi,  Kuchome, 

Higashi-ku,  Osaka. 

1893  Handbormigh  Rectory,  Oxford, 

England. 


Yates,  Miss  Maud.  H.  F. 

Young,  Miss  Bessie,  S.  D.  A. 

Young,  Miss  M.  M.  C.  of  E. 

Young,  Miss  Mariana.  M.  E.  C. 

Youngman,  Miss  K.  M.  P.  M. 

Youngren,  Rev.  August  &  W.  F.  M. 


1900  Choshi,  Shimosa. 
1905  42  Yamamoto-dori,  Kobe. 
1895  4  Shirakabe-cho,  Nagoya. 
1897  Kwassui  Jo  Gakko. 
1873  6  B  Tsukiji,  Tokyo. 
1903  Sumoto,  Awaji. 


Zurfluh,  Miss  Lena. 


R.  C.  U.  S.    1894  78     Higashi     Samban-cho, 
Sendai,  Miyagi-ken. 
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LIST  BY  MISSIONS. 


AMERICAN  BOARD   COMMISSIONERS  FOR 
FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


Adams,  Miss  Alice  P. 
Allchin,  Kev.  G.  and  wife. 
Atkinson,  Rev.  J.  L.,  D.D. 

Barrows,  Miss  M.  J. 
Bartlett,  Rev.  S.  C.  and  wife. 
Bell,  Rev.  E.  F.  and  wife. 
Bennett,  Rev.  H.  J.  and  wife. 
Bradshaw,  Miss  A.  H. 

Gary,  Rev.  Otis,  D.D.  and  wife. 
Case,  Miss  L.  E. 
Chandler,  Miss  A.  B. 
Clark,  Rev.  C.  A.  and  wife. 
Cobb,  Rev.  E.  S.  and  wife. 
Colby,  Miss  A.  M. 
Cozad,  Miss  Gertrude. 
Curtis,  Rev.  W.  L.  and  wife. 

Daniels,  Miss  Mary  B. 

Daughaday,  Miss  M.  A. 

Davis,  Rev.  J.  D.,  D.D.  and  wife. 

DeForest,  Miss  C.  B. 

DeForest,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D.  and  wife. 

Denton,  Miss  M.  F., 

Dunning,  Rev.  M.  D.  and  wife. 

Gordon,  Miss  Florence  M. 
Gordon,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Greene,  Rev.  D.  C.,  D.D.  and  wife. 
Griswold,  Miss  F.  E. 


Grover,  Mr.  Dana  I. 

Gulick,  Miss  J.  A.  E. 

Gulick,  Rev.  S.  L.,  D.D.  and  wife. 

Iloyt,  Miss  O.  S. 
Judson,  Miss  C. 

Learned,  Rev.  D.  W.,  D.D.  and  wife 
^Learned,  Miss  G.  W. 
Lombard,  Rev.  F.  A. 

Newell,  Rev.  H.  B.  and  wife. 
Olds,  Rev.  C.  B.  and  wife. 

Parmelee,  Miss  H.  F. 
Pedley,  Rev.  H.  and  wife. 
Petter,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D.  and  wife. 

Searle,  Miss  S.  A. 

Talcolt,  Miss  E. 

Taylor,  W.,  M.  D.  and  wife. 

Torrey,  Miss  E. 

Wainwright,  Miss  M.  E. 
Walker,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Ward,  Miss  Elizabeth. 
Warren,  Rev.  C.  M. 
\Yhite,  Rev.  S.  S.  and  wife. 


AMERICAN  BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  UNION. 


Acock,  Miss  Amy  A. 
Axling,  Rev.  Wm.  and  wife. 

Bennett,  Rev.  A.  'A.,  D.D.  and  wife. 
Bickel,  Capt.  L.  W.  and  wife. 
Brand,  Rev.  J.  C.  and  wife. 
Briggs,  Rev.  F.  C. 


Bullen,  Rev.  W.  B.  and  wife. 
Buzzell,  Miss  A.  S. 

*Carpenter,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Carpenter,  Miss  M.  M. 
Clagett,  Miss  M.  A. 
Clement,  Prof.  E.  W.  and  wife. 
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^Clement,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Mead,  Miss  L. 

Converse,  Miss  C.  A.  Merrifield,  Rev,  Fred. 

Danielson,  Miss  Mary.  Parshley,  Rev.  W.  B.  and  wife. 

Dearing,  Rev.  J.  L.,  D.D.  and  wife.         Paulson^  Miss  G.  C 
Dodge,  Miss  K.  A. 

Rolman,  Miss  E.  L. 
Fisher,  Rev.  C.  H.  D.  and  wife. 

Schumaker,  Rev.  T.  E.  and  wife. 

Hamblen,  Rev.  S.  W.  and  wife.  Scott,  Rev.  J.  H.  and  wife. 

Harrington,  Rev.  C.  K.,  D.D.  and  wife.    Steadman,  Rev.  F.  W.  and  wife. 
Harrington,  Rev.  F.  G.  and  wife. 

Hill,  Rev.  G.  W.  and  wife.  Tenny,  Rev.  C.  B.  and  wife. 

Hughes,  Miss  G.  A.  Thomson,  Rev.  R.  A.  and  wife. 

Topping,  Rev.  H.  and  wife. 
Jones,  Rev.  E.  H.  and  wife. 

Whitman,  Miss  M.  A. 
Kidder,  Miss  A.  H.  Wilcox,  Miss  E.  F.      . 

Wynd,  Rev.  \Vm.  and  wife. 

AMERICAN  CHRISTIAN  CONVENTION. 
Fry,  Rev.  E.  C.  and  wife.  True,  Miss  Alice. 

McCord,  Rev.  E.  K.  and  wife.  Wood  worth,  Rev.  A.  D.  and  wife. 

Pen  rod,  Miss  C.  T. 

BIBLE   SOCIETIES. 

AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY,  53  Settlement,  Yokohama. 
Loomis,  Rev.  Henry  (Agent)  and  wife. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY, 

NATIONAL  BIBLE  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND,  14  Maye-machi,  Kobe. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  A.  and  wife. 
Parrott,  Mr.  F.  (Agent)  and  wife. 

CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  MISSION. 

Armbruster,  Miss  Rose.  Lewis,  Miss  Stella. 

Asbury,  Miss  Jessie. 

ru  Madden,  Rev.  M.  B.  and  wife. 

Jawson,  Miss  Bertha.  McCoy,  Rev.  R.  D.  and  wife. 

Davey,  Rev.  P.  A.  oldman>  Misg  Layinia> 

Erskine,  Rev.  W.  H.  and  wife.  Rioch,  Miss  Mary. 

Guy,  Rev.  H.  H.  and  wife.  Stevens,  Rev.  E.  S.  and  wife  (Dr.  Nina.) 

Hagin,  Rev.  Fred  E.  and  wife. 
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CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


Anderson,  V.  E. 
Archer,  Miss  A.  L. 


Baldwin,  Rev.  J.  M.  and  wife. 

Batchelor,  Rev.  J.  and  wife. 

Bleby,  Rev.  H.  L.  and  wife. 

Bosanquet,  Miss  A.  C. 

Boulton,  Miss  E.  B. 

Brownlow,  Miss  M. 

Bryant,  Miss  E.  M. 

Buncombe,  Rev.  W.  P.  and  wife,  F 

Burnside,  Miss  C.  L. 


Chapman,  Rev.  G.  and  wife. 

Cherry,  Rev.  J.  F. 

Cockram,  Miss  H..S. 

Colborne,  W.  W.,  M.  D.  and  wife. 

Cox,  Miss  A.  M. 

Crawford,  Miss  O.  M. 


Evans,  Miss  A. 

Evington,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  H. 
and  wife. 

Freeth,  Miss  F.  M. 
Fug  ill,  Mi  ss  F.  M.  F 
Fuller,  Rev.  A.  R.  and  wife.  F 
Fyson,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  P.  K., 

and  wife. 
Fyson,  Miss  R.  E. 

Galgey,  Miss  L.  A.  /' 
Gillespy,  Miss  J.  C. 
Gray,  Rev.  W.  T. 
Gray,  Rev.  W.  R.  and  wife. 
Griffin,  Miss  A. 

Hamilton,  Rev.  H.  J.  and  wife. 

Heaslett,  Rev.  S.  and  wife. 

Head,  Rev.  J.  and  wife. 

Henty,  Miss. 

Holland,  Miss. 

Home,  Miss. 

Howard,  Miss  R.  D. 

Hughes,  Miss  A.  M. 

Hughes,  Miss  E.  E. 

Huhold,  Miss  E.  M.  S. 

Hutch inson,  Rev.  A.  B.  and  wife. 


Jex-Blake,  Miss  M.  R. 
Julius,  Miss  O. 

Knight,  Rev.  O.  II. 
Keen,  Miss  E.  M. 

Lang,  Rev.  D.  M.  and  wife.  F 
Langton,  Miss  H.  G. 
Lea.  Rev.  A.  and  wife.  /'' 

Mackie,  Miss  J.  F 

Mann,  Rev.  J.  C. 

Moule,  Rev.  G.  H.  and  wife. 

Nash,  Miss  E. 

Nettleship,  Mr.  C.  and  wife. 

Nevile,  Miss  Lucy. 

Niven,  Rev.  G.  C.  and  wife. 

Norton,  Miss  E.  L.  R.  F 

Painter,  Rev.  Sheldon  and  wife. 
Pasley,  Miss  M.  L.  F 
Payne,  Miss  E.  C. 
Peacocke,  Miss  K.  M. 


Rawlings,  Rev.  G.  W.  and  wife. 
Reid,  Miss  G.  F 
D.D.,  Ritson,  Miss  E.  A. 
Roberts,  Miss  A. 

Robinson,  Rev.  J.  C.  and  wife.  F' 
Rowlands,  Rev.  F.  Wr.  and  wife.  F 

Sander,  Miss  M. 
Sch warts,  Rev.  H.  W. 
Sells,  Miss  E.  A.  P. 
Shaw,  Miss. 
Stevenson,  Miss  G.  S. 

Tapson,  Miss  A.  M. 

Tennant,  Miss  A.  C. 

Thompson,  Miss. 

Thorp,  Miss.  E.  E. 

Trent,  Miss  E.  M. 

Tristram,  Miss  K.  A.  S.,  B.A.  F 

Walter,  Miss  E.  M. 

Warren,  Rev.  C.  T.  and  wife.  F 

Warren,  Mrs.  C.  F. 


F=on   furlough.     Address  c/0  Church    Missionary    Society    16   Salisbury 
Square  London,  E.  C. 
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Williams,  Rev.  J.  and  wife.  F  Wynne-Willson,  Miss  D.  S. 

Woodd,  Rev.  C.  H.  B.  and  wife. 

Woodward,  Rev.  H.  and  wife.  Young,  Miss  M.  M 

Worthington,  Miss  H.  J.  F 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

Arnold,  Miss  C.  M.  King,  Rev.  A.  F. 

Awdry,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  W.,  D.D.  Knight,  Miss  H.  F. 
and  wife. 

Make  ham,  Miss  Eva. 

Ballard,  Miss  S.  Mockridge  Rev.  W  H 
Boys,  Mr.  G.  S. 

Burke,  Miss  Nind,  Rev.  T.  A.  and  wife. 

Cholmondeley,  Rev.  L.  B.  Parker,  Miss  A. 

Phillips,  Miss  E.  G. 

Davidge,  Rev.  C.  W.  Phillips,  Miss  L. 

Deed,  Miss  A.  M.  Pringle,  Miss  F.  C. 

Foss,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  H.  J.,  D.D .        Rickards,  Miss  M. 
and  wife. 

Service,  Miss 

Gardner,  Rev.  C.  G.  and  wife.  Sharpe,  Rev.  A.  L 

Gemmill,  Rev.  W.  C.  Sharpe,  Miss  G. 

Snowden,  Miss 

Hogan,  Miss  F.  M.  F.  Steenbruch,  Rev.  C. 

Hughes,  Mr.  H.  and  wife. 

Hyde,  Miss  Violet.  Walker,  Mr.  T  B. 

„         „.  Webb,  Rev.  A.  E. 

£"*•  Ml*f  L.  Weston,  Miss  M. 

Kettlewell,  Rev.  F.  Willett,  Miss  M 


MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  THE  CHURCH 

OF  ENGLAND  IN  CANADA. 

Kennedy,  Rev.  F.  W.  and  wife.  Shortt,  Rev.  C.  ll  C. 

McGinnis,  Rev.  R.  H.  and  wife.  Waller,  Rev.  J.  G.  and  wife. 

Ryerson,  Rev.  G.  E. 

INDEPENDENT  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  CHURCH 

OF  ENGLAND. 

Cropper,  Miss  E.  Hamilton,  Miss  L.  C.  F 

Mice  Head,  Miss  Jane. 

Holland,  Miss  J.  M.  F 

King-Wilkinson,  Miss  Maud. 
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Nott,  Miss  G.  Palmer>  M.ss  G 

Riddell,  Miss  S.  Wansey>  Rey   H   R>  and  w.fe 

Wilkes,  Mr.  Paget  and  wife. 

CHRISTIAN   AND   MISSIONARY  ALLIANCE. 

Heath,  Miss  May  E. 
Barns,  Miss  Emma  E.  Lindstrom,  Rev.  H.  and  wife. 

Wylie,  Miss  M. 

CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 
Alexander,  Miss  Sallie.  Morgan,  Miss  A.  E. 

Hail,  Rev.  A.  D,  D.D.  and  wife.  Ranson,  Miss  M.  E. 

Ha,,  MJSS  A.  N.  Riker,  Miss  Jessie. 

Hai  ,  Rev.  J.  B.,  D.D.  and  wife.  Roach,  Miss  Ruth. 

Hail    Rev.  J.  E.  and  wife.  Robertson,  Miss  Elva. 
Hereford,  Rev.  W.  F.  and  wife. 

Yan  Horn,  Rev.  G.  W.  and  wife. 
Latham,  Rev.  II.  L.  and  wife. 
Leavitt,  Miss  Julia.  AVorley,  Rev.  J.  C.  and  wife. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION". 

Bauernfeind,  Miss  S.  M.  Kammerer,  Miss  A.  M. 

Hauch,  Rev.  J.  P.  and  wife.  Umbreit,  Rev.  S  J. 

Voegelcin,  Rev.  F.  W.  and  wife. 

EPISCOPAL   CHURCH,    U.S.A. 

Aldrich,  Miss  Martha.  Dooman,  Rev.  Isaac  and  wife. 

Ambler,  Rev.  J.  C.  and  wife. 

Andrews,  Rev.  W.  R.  and  wife.  Evans,  Rev.  C.  II.  and  wife. 

Babcock,  Miss  B.  R.  Gardiner,  Mr.  J.  McD.  and  wife. 

Boyd,  Miss  L.  Grin?,  Rev.  A.  D.  and  wife. 
Bristowe,  Miss  L.  M. 

Bull,  Miss  Leila.  Heywood,  Miss  G. 

Cartwright,  Rev.  S.  II.  #Jeflfery?,  Rev.  II.  S.  and  wife. 

Chapman,  Rev.  J.  J.  and  wife. 

Chappell,  Rev.  J.  and  wife.  *Kimball,  Miss  J. 

Cooke,  Rev.  A.  W.  and  wife. 

Correll,  Rev.  I.  H.,  D.D.  and  wife.  Laning,  Henry,  M.  D. 

Cuthbert,  Rev.  W.  J.  and  wife.  Lovell,  Miss  Lisa. 
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MacAdam,  Miss  C.  F.  Reifsn icier,  Mr.  J.  and  wife 

MacRae,  Miss  E. 

Madeley,  Rev.  W.  F.  and  wife.  Smart,  Rev.  W.  H. 

Mann,  Miss  Irene  P.  Street,  Lionel,  M.  D. 

McKim,  Miss  Bessie.  Suthon,  Miss  G. 

McKim,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  John,  D.D.  Sweet,  Rev.  G.  F.  and  wife. 

and  wife. 

Meade,  Miss  Bessie.  Teusler,  R.  B.,  M.  D.  and  wife 

Morris,  Rev.  A.  R.  Tucker,  Rev.  H.  St.  George. 

Tyng,  Rev.  T.  S.  and  wife.  i 

Neely,  Miss  C.  J. 

Walke,  Rev.  R.  A. 
Partridge,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  S.  C.  Wall,  Miss  A.  T. 

and  wife.  Wallace,  Rev.  George  and  wife. 

1  alton,  Rev.  J.  L.  and  wife.  Welbourn,  Rev.  T.  A 

'Peck,  Miss  Sally  P.  Williams,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  C.  M.,  D.D. 

Woodman,  Rev.  E.  R.  and  wife. 

Kanson,  Miss  A.  L.  Wright,  Miss  A.  H. 

Reifsn ider,  Rev.  C.  F.  and  wife. 


FREE  METHODIST  CHURCH. 
Matthewson,  Rev.  W.  F.  and  wife.  Youngren,  Rev.  August  and  wife. 

GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 

(GERMAN   AND  SWISS) 

Mass,  Pfarrer  H.,  Dr.  Theol.  and  wife.   Schiller,  Pfarrer  E.  and  wife. 
Ostwald,  Pfarrer  M.  and  wife.  Wiirfel,  Vikar  G. 

HEPHZIBAH  FAITH  MISSION. 

Glenn,  Miss  Agnes.  Smelser,  Mr.  F.  L.  and  wife. 

Glenn,  Miss  Lizzie. 

Thornton,  Mr.  D.  H.  and  wife. 

INDEPENDENT. 
Bishop,  Rev.  W.  J.  and  wife.  Gillett,  Miss  E.  R. 

Clement,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hamilton,  Miss  L.  C. 

Cropper   Miss  E.  Harrison/Miss  Jessie 

unmngham,  Rev.  W.  D.  and  wife.          Holland,  Miss  J.  M.    " 

Edmeades,  Miss  E.  Jefterys,  Rev.  H.  S. 

'  McCaleb,  Rev.  J.  M.  and  wife. 

'  Miller,  Miss  Alice. 
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W-  *,  M.  D.  and  wif, 
ilkes,  Mr.  Paget  and  wife. 

Remington,  Miss  Gertrude   M   13  Wlri<*'  MiSS  L'  * 

Riddell,  Miss  S. 


JAPAN   EVANGELISTIC  BAND. 

Cuthbertson,  Mr.  James.  Taylor,  Mr.  Wm.  J.  and  wife. 

Dyer,  Mr.  A.  and  wiie. 

JAPAN  BOOK  AND  TRACT   SOCIETY. 

3  Yuraku  Cho  Nichome,   Kojimachi,  Tokyo. 
Braithwaite,  Mr.  George  (Agent)  and  wife. 

LUTHERAN  MISSIONS. 

Brown,  Rev.  C.  L.  and  wife.  peery,  Rev.  R.  B.  aud  wife. 

Johnson,  Miss  Ella  W.  Stirewalt,  Rev.  A.  J. 

Kuryinen,  Miss  Esteri  S.  Unsitalo,  Miss  Sigrid. 

Lippard,  Rev.  C.  K.  and  wife.  Winther,  Rev.  J.  M.  T.  and  wife. 

Minkkinen,  Mr.  D.  and  wife. 

METHODIST  CHURCH  OF  CANADA. 

Alcorn,  Miss  B.  H.  Hargrave,  Miss  I.  M. 

Allen,  Miss  Annie  W.  Hart,  Miss  C.  E. 

Armstrong,  Miss  M.  E.  Hennigar,  Rev.  E.  C. 

Armstrong,  Rev.  R.  C.  and  wife.  Howie,  Miss  J.  L. 

Bates,  Rev.  C.  J.  L.  and  wife.  Jost.  Miss  H.  J. 

Blackmore,  Miss  I.  S. 

Borden,  Rev.  A.  C.  and  wife.  Killam,  Miss  Ada. 

Coates,  Rev.  H.  H.  and  wife.  Laing,  Miss  M.  K. 

Craig,  Miss  Margaret. 

Crombie,  Miss  E.  M.  McKenzie,  Rev.  D.  R.  and  wife. 

Cunningham,  Miss  M.  J.  Morgan,  Miss  Y.  K. 

Deacon,  Miss  L.  M.  C.  Norman,  Rev.  D.  and  wife. 

DeWolf,  Miss  H.  E. 

Preston,  Miss  E.  A. 
Emberson,  Rev.  R.  and  wife.  Prudham,  Rev.  W.  W.  and  wife. 
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Robertson,  Miss  M.  A. 
Sifton,  Miss  I.  A. 
Tweedie,  Miss  E.  G.  A. 


Veazey,  Miss  M.  A. 

Wigle,  Miss  L.  A. 

Wilkinson,  Rev.  A.  T.  and  wife. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 
Harris,  Bishop  M.  C,  D.D.,   LL.D.,  and  wife. 


NORTH  JAPAN  MISSION. 


Alexander,  Miss  Bessie. 
Alexander,  Rev.  R.  P.  and  wife. 
Ailing,  Miss  H.  S. 
Atkinson,  Miss  A.  P. 

*Baucus,  Miss  Georgiana. 

Bender,  Miss  E.  R. 

Bertels,  Rev.  C.  N.  and  wife. 

Bing,  Miss  A.  V. 

Bishop,  Rev.  Chas.  and  wife. 

Blackstock,  Miss  Ella. 

Bullis,  Miss  E.  M. 

Cassidy,  Rev.  F.  A.  and  wife. 
Chappell,  Rev.  B.  and  wife. 
C  owen,  Mr.  J.  L.  and  wife. 

Davison,  Rev.  C.  S.  and  wife. 
Daniel,  Miss  N.  M. 
*Dickenson,  Miss  E. 
Dickerson,  Miss  Augusta. 
Draper,  Rev.  G.  F.  and  wife. 

Griffiths,  Miss  M.  B. 

Hampton,  Miss  M.  A. 

Heaton,  Miss  C.  A. 

Heckelman,  Rev.  F.  W.  and  wife. 

Hewett,  Miss  E.  J. 

Holbrook,  Miss  E.  M. 


Huett,  Rev.  C.  W.  and  wife. 

Iglehart,  Rev.  E.  T. 
Imhof,  Miss  Louisa. 

Lee,  Miss  Mabel. 
Lewis,  Miss  A.  G. 

Phelps,  Miss  F.  E. 

Scott,  Rev.  F.  N.  and  wife. 

Schwartz,  Rev.  H.  W.,  M.*D.  and  wife. 

Singer,  Miss  Florence  E. 

Slate,  Miss  A.  B. 

Smith,  Rev.  F.  H. 

Smith,  Rev.  G.  F.  and  wife. 

Soper,  Miss  E.  M. 

Soper,  Rev.  Julius,  D.D.  and  wife. 

Southard,  Miss  Ada. 

Spencer,  Rev.  D.  S.  and  wife. 

Spencer,  Miss  M.  A. 

Sprowles,  Miss  A. 

Vail,  Miss  J.  S. 

Van  Petten,  Mrs.  C.  W. 

Wadman,  Rev.  J.  W.  and  wife. 
Watson,  Miss  R.  J. 
Weaver,  Miss  Georgia. 


Berry,  Rev.  A.  D. 

Davison,  Miss  M.  W. 

Davison   Rev.  J.  C.,  D.D.  and  wife. 


SOUTH  JAPAN  MISSION. 

Gheer,  Miss  J.  M. 
Kidwell,  Miss  L.  M. 
Melton,  Miss  M.  E. 


Finley,  Miss  Alice. 

Fretz,  Rev.  E.  H.  and  \viic.  Rigby,  Rev.  A.  E.  and  wife. 

*  ulkerson,  Rev.  E.  R.,  D.D.  Russell,  Miss  E. 
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Schwartz,  Rev.  H.  B.  and  wife. 
Seeds,  Miss  L.  M. 
Seeds,  Miss  M.  L. 
Smith,  Miss  L.  B. 


Thomas,  Miss  Hettie. 
Young,  Miss  Mariana. 


METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH. 


Bonnell,  Miss  Maud. 
P>ryan,  Miss  A.  D. 

Callahan,  Rev.  W.  J.  and  wife. 
Cook,  Miss  M.  M. 
Cooper,  Rev.  S.  h'.  and  wife. 
Court,  Rev.  William  and  wife. 

Davis,  Rev.  W.  A.  and  wife. 
Damaree,  Rev.  T.  W.  B.  and  wife. 

Gaines,  Miss  N.  B. 
Garner,  Miss  Virginia. 

Haden,  Rev,  T.  H.  and  wife. 
I  lager,  Rev.  S.  E.  and  wife. 

Lanius,  Miss  Anna  B. 


MacCauley,  Mrs.  F.  G. 
Matthews,  Rev.  W.  K. 
Matthewson,  Rev.  W.  F. 
Meyers,  Rev.  J.  T,  and  wife. 
Mosely,  Rev.  C.  B.  and  wife. 

Newton,  Rev.  J.  C.  C.,  D.D.  and  wife. 
Shamion,  Miss  J.  L. 

Tague,  Rev.  C.  A.  and  wife. 
Thomas,  Miss  L.  O. 
Towson,  Rev.  W.  E.  and  wife. 
Turner,  Rev.  W.  P.  and  wife. 

Wainwright,  Rev.  S.  II.,  M.  D.  and  wife 
Waters,  Rev.  B.  W.  and  wife. 
Weakley,  Rev.  W.  R.  and  wife. 
Wilson,  Rev.  W.  A.  and  wife. 
Worth,  Miss  Ida  M. 


METHODIST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH. 


Coates,  Miss  A.  E. 
Forrest,  Miss  Anna  L. 
Hodges,  Miss  Olive. 
Murphy,  Rev.  U.  G.  and  wife. 
Ohee,  Rev.  E.  T.  and  wife. 


Perry,  Rev.  F.  A.  and  wife. 
Totten,  Rev.  F.  and  wife. 
VanDyke,  Rev.  E.  II.  and  wife. 

Williams,  Miss  M.  E. 
Wilson,  MissE.  M. 


ORIENTAL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

Upperman,  Miss  Minnie  A.  Cowman,  Rev.  C.  E.  and  wife. 

Whitney,  Rev.  J.  Percy  and  wife.  Kilhourne,  Rev.  E.  A.  and  wife. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

EAST  JAPAN  MISSION. 

Ballagh,  Mr.  J.  C.  and  wife.  Pierson,  Rev.  G.  P.  and  wife. 

Ballagh,  Miss  A.  P. 

Reischauer,  Rev.  A.  K.  and  wife. 
Campbell,  Miss  E.  R.  Rose,  Miss  C.  H. 

Gardner,  Miss  Sarah.  Sherman,  Miss  M.  B. 

Smith,  Miss  S.  C. 
Halsey,  Miss  L.  S. 

Thompson,  Rev.  David,  D.D.  and  wife. 
Imbrie,  Rev.  William,  D.D.  and  wife. 

Vaughn,  Rev.  A.  P.  and  wife. 
Johnson,  Rev.  W.  T.  and  wife. 

Ward,  Miss  I.  M. 
Landis,  Rev.  H.  M.  and  wife.  West,  Miss  A.  B. 

Wyckofl,  Miss  Helena. 
MacNair,  Rev.  T.  M.  and  wife. 

MacCauley,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Youngman,  Miss  K.  M. 

Milliken,  Miss  E.  P. 
Monk,  Miss  A.  M. 

WEST  JAPAN  MISSION. 

Ay  res,  Rev.  J.  B.  and  wife.  Gibbons,  Miss  K.  A. 

Gorbold,  Rev.  R.  P.  and  wife. 
Bigelow,  Miss  G.  S. 

Brokaw,  Rev.  H.  and  wife.  Haworth,  Miss  Alice. 

Bryan,  Rev.  A.  V.  and  wife. 

Johnstbne,  Miss  Janet  M. 

Cooper,  Miss  M.  B.  Jones,  Rev.  W.  Y.  and  wife. 

Curtis,  Rev.  F.  S.  and  wife. 

Langsdorf,  Rev.  W.  B.,  Litt.  D. 
Dunlop,  Rev.  J.  G.  and  wife.  and  wife. 

Luther,  Miss  Ida  R. 
Erdman,  Rev.  J.  P.  and  wife. 

Mayo,  Miss  Lucy  E. 
Fulton,  Rev.  G.  W.  and  wife.  Murray,  Rev.  D.  A.,  D.D.,  and  wife. 

Garvin,  Miss  A.  L.  Wells,  Miss  Lillian. 

Winn,  Rev.  T.  C.  and  wife. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  U.S.A.,  SOUTH. 
Atkinson,  Miss  M.  J.  Dowd,  Miss  Annie. 

Buchanan,  Rev.  Win.  C.  and  wife.  Evans,  Miss  Sala. 

Buchanan,  Rev.  W.  McS.  and  wife. 

Fulton,  Rev.  S.  P.,  D.D.  and  wife. 
Gumming,  Rev.  C.  K.  and  wife. 
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Hope   Rev   S.  R  and  wife.  Vatton,  Miss  Annie. 

Houston,  M,ss  Ella.  Patton>  Migs  Florence 

Logan.  Rev.  C.  A.  and  wife.  Price,  Mrs.  H.  B. 

McAlpme,  Rev.  R.  E.  and  wife.  Russel   Mis? 

Mcllwaine,  Rev.  W.  B.  and  wife. 

Mebane,  Miss  M.  G.  Stirling  Afjc^  r   K 

Moore,  Rev.  J.  B.  and  wife.  fc* 

Morton,  Rev.  E.  S.  Wilson,  Miss. 

Myers,  Rev.  II.  W.  and  wife.  Wimbish,  Miss  L.  E. 

REFORMED   CHURCH  IN  AMERICA  (DUTCH.) 

NORTH  JAPAN  MISSION. 

Ballagh,  Rev.  J.  II.,  D.I),  and  wife.         Scudder  Rev  F  S 
Booth,  Rev.  E.  S.  and  wife. 

Thompson,  Miss  A.  dc  !•'. 
Miller,  Rev.  E.  R.  and  wife. 

Moulton,  Miss  Julia.  Walvoard,  Rev.  A.  and  wife. 

Winn,  Miss  M.  L. 
-Utmans,  Rev.  A.,  D.D.  and  wife.  Wyckoff,  M.  N.,  Sc.  D.  and  wife. 


SOUTH  JAPAN  MISSION. 

Cough,  Miss  Sara  M.  Peeke,  Rev.  II.  V.  S.  and  wife. 

Pieters,  Rev.  Albertus  and  wife. 
Hondelink,  Rev.  Garret  and  wife.  Pieters,  Miss  J.  A. 

Lansing,  Miss  H.  M.  Thomasma,  Miss  G.  M. 


REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
(GERMAN). 

Cook,  Rev.  II.  H.  and  wife.  Pifer,  Miss  B.  C. 

Powell,  Miss  L.  M. 
Faust,  Rev.  A.  K.  and  wife. 

Schncder,  Rev.  D.  B.,  D.D.  and  wife. 

Gerhard,  Miss  Mary  E.  Seiple,  Rev.  W.  G.  Ph.  D.  and  wife. 

Gerhard,  Prof.  P.  L.  and  wife.  Steiner,  Rev.  Jesse  F. 

Stick,  Rev.  J.  M.  and  wife. 
Lampe,  Rev.  W.  E.  and  wife. 

Wcidner,  Miss  S.  L. 
Miller,  Rev.  II .  K.  and  wife. 
Moore,  Rev.  J.  P.,  D.D.  and  wife.  Zurfluh,  Miss  Lena. 
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Anchen,  L'  Abbe  P. 
Angles,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Aurientis,  L'  Abbe  P. 

Balet,  L'  Abbe"  L. 
Balette,  Rev.  Leon. 
Baltette,  Rev.  J. 
Baumann,  L. 

Berlioz,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop. 
Bertrand,  L'  Abbe  F.  K. 
Bertrand,  L'  Abbe  J. 
Beuve,  L'  Abbe  A.  P. 
Biannic,  L'  Abbe  Jena. 
Billiet,  L'  Abbe  I. 
Billing,  L'  Abbe  A.  L. 
Birraux,  L'  Abbe  J. 
Boehrer,  Rev.  J.  E. 
Bo  is,  Rev.  T.  E. 
Bonne,  Rev.  F. 
Bouige,  Rev.  L.  H. 
Bousquet,  L'  Abbe  S. 
Brengnier,  Rev.  L. 
Breton,  Rev.  M.  J. 
Breteland,  Rev.  M.  C. 

Cadilhac,  L'  Abbe  H.  L. 
Caloin,  Rev.  E. 
Castenier,  L'  Abbe  B. 
Cesselin,  L'  Abbe. 
Cettour,  L'  Abbe  J, 
Chambon,  L'  Abbe*  J.  A. 
Chapdelain,  Rev.  A. 
Charron,  L'  Abbe  I. 
Charron,  L'  Abbe  T. 
Chatron,  Rt.  Rev.  J.,  Bishop. 
Chetrel,  Rev,  J.  M. 
Christmann,  L'  Abbe  Eugene. 
Combaz,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Corgier,  L'  Abbs'  F. 
Cornier,  L'  Abbe  A. 
Corre,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Cousin,  Rt.  Rev,  J.  A.,  Bishop. 

Dalibert,  L'  Abbe  Desire. 
Daridon,  Rev.  H. 
Daumer,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Deffrennes,  Rev.  Joseph. 
Demangelle,  Rev.  A.  H. 
Dossier,  L'  Abbe  R. 
Drouart  de  Lezey,  L'  Abbe  F.  L. 
Durand,  Rev.  J.  E. 
Duthu,  L1  Abb£  J.  B. 


ROMAN   CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 
Evrard,  L'  Abbe  F. 


Fage,  L'  Abbe  P. 
Faurie,  L'  Abbs'  U. 
Faveyrial,  L'  Abbe  J. 
Favier,  L'  Abbe  Joseph. 
Ferrand,  Rev.  P.  C. 
Ferric,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Fraineau,  Rev.  Th. 

Gamier,  Rev.  L.  Fr. 
Geley,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Giraudias,  L'  Abbe. 
Gracey,  Rev.  L. 
Grinaud,  L'  Abbe  A. 
Guerin,  L'  Abbe  J.  N. 

Halbout,  Rev.  A.  A. 
Harnois,  Rev.  F.  D. 
Hebert,  Rev.  E. 
Heinrich,  L'  Abbe  Alph. 
Herve,  L'  Abbe. 
Heuzet,  Rev.  A.  E. 
Holts,  L. 
Hutt,  L'  Abbe  Alfred. 

Jagquet,  L'  Abbe  Vicar  Gen.  C. 
Joly,  Rev.  E.  Cl. 

Kapfer,  Rev.  C.  J. 
Keltipeter,  Rev.  J. 

Lafon,  L'  Abbe  II. 
Laisne,  L'  Abbe  T. 
Langlais,  Rev.  J. 
Lebel,  Rev.  K. 
Lemarechel,  L'  Abbe'J.  M. 
Lemarie,  Rev.  F.  M.  P. 
Lemoine,  Rev.  C.  J. 
Ligneul,  L'  Abbe  F.  A. 
Lissarague,  Rev. 
Luneau,  L'  Abbe  A. 

Marie,  L'  Abbe  L.  C. 
Marion,  L'  Abbe  P. 
Marmand,  Rev.  J.  F. 
Marmonier,  L'  Abbe  P.  C.  H. 
Mathon,  L'  Abbe  Remy. 
Mat  rat,  Rev.  J.  Fr. 
May  rand,  Rev.  P.  A. 
Monge,  Rev.  P. 
Montagu,  L'  Abbe  L. 
Mugaburc,  Rt.  Rev.  P,  X. 


MISSIONARY     DIRECTORY  XXXVII 

Noailles,  Rev.  Oliver  tie.  Richard,  Rev.  1 1. 

Papinot,  L'  Abbe'  K.  J. 


Puissant,  Rev.  M.  Steichen,  L'  Abbe  Michel. 

Raguet,  Rev.  E.  Trinliguac,  I/  Abl  e  F. 

Ralave   Rev.  J.  I.  Tulpin,  Rev.  E.  A. 
Raould,  Rev.  G.  E. 

i>ey>  I'l  £J,b?  A\  VaBncr» Rev- A- 

Key,  L  Abbe  J.  1 .  Vigrand,  L'  Abbe  Paulin. 

Reynaud,  I/  Abbe  Jules.  Yillion,  Rev.  A. 


RUSSIAN  ORTHODOX    CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 
(GREEK). 

Nicolai,  Bishop. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

Bullard,  Colonel,  II.  and  wife.  Harrington,  Captain  N. 

Harriop,  Adj.  K.  and  wife. 

Carter,  Ensign  II.  and  wife.  Hatcher,  Staff-Captain  M. 

Condon,  Staff  Captain  J.  and  wife. 

Neill,  Adj.  A.  and  wife. 

Dodd,  Staft-Captain  H.  and  wife.  Newcombe,  Staff-Captain  I. 

Duce,  Brigadier  C.  and  wife. 

Orr,  Staff-Captain  R.  II.  and  wife. 
Ericksen,  Major  C.  and  wife. 
Evans,  Staff-Captain  and  wife.  Pearson,  Ensign  M. 

Femance,  Ensign  C.  Robson,  Adjutant  J.  and  wife. 

Rabbetts,  T,eut.  N. 
Gengc,  Captain  F.  and  wife. 

Wilson,  Captain  T.  and  wife. 


SOUTHERN   BAPTIST  CONVENTION. 
Clarke,  Rev.  W.  II.  and  wife.  Ray,  Rev.  J.  I1',  and  wife. 

Hambleton,  Rev.  G.  F.  and  wife.  Walnc,  Rev.  E.  N.  and  wife. 

Willingham,  Rev.  C.  T.  and  wife. 
Maynard,  Rev.  N.  and  wife. 
McCollum,  Rev.  J.  W.,  D.D.  and  wife. 


XXXVIII  MISSIONARY     DIRECTORY 

SEVENTH  DAY  ADVENT  MISSION. 

Burden,  Rev.  W.  D.  and  wife.  Lockwood,  Mrs.  M.  S.,  M.  D. 

Field,  Rev.  F.  W.  and  wife.  1'errine,  Miss  Emma  A.,  M.  D. 

Lockwooil,  S.  A.,  M.  I).  Young,  Miss  Bessie. 

SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

Binford,  Rev.  Gurncy  and  wife.  Ellis,  Miss  Sarah. 

Bowles,  Rev.  Gilbert  and  wife. 

Longslrelh,  Miss  S.  M. 


CANDINAVIAN  JAPAN  ALLIANCE. 
Mat  son,  Rev.  A.  and 
Peterson,  Miss  A.  J. 


Anderson,  Rev.  Joel  and  wife.  Matson,  Rev.  A.  and  wife. 

Anderson,  Miss  II. 


Bergstrom,  Rev.  F.  O.  and  wife. 

SEAMEN'S  MISSIONS. 

SEAMEN'S  MISSION,  82  Yamashita-cho,  Yokohama. 
Austen,  Rev.  W.  T.  and  wife. 

SALVATION  ARMY  NAVAL  AND  MKRCHANTILE  HOME,  Yokohama. 
Robson,  Adj.  J.  and  wife.     (In  charge) 

SALVATION  ARMY  SEAMEN'S  INSTITUTE,  Kobe. 
Dodd,  Adj.  II.  and  wife.     (In  charge) 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  HOME  FOR  SEAMEN,  Nagasaki. 
Thornbcrry,  Mr.  R.  W.  and  wife. 

UNITED   BRETHREN  IN  CHRIST. 

Cosaiid,  Rev.  Jos.  and  wife.  Knipp,  Rev.  J.  E.  and  wife. 

Howard,  Rev.  A.  T.,  UD.  and  wife. 

UNIVERSALIST  MISSION. 
Catc,  Rev.  I.  W.  and  wife.  Osborn,  Miss  C.  M. 

WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION, 
bmart,  Miss  Kara  G. 


MISSIONARY   DIRECTORY  XXXIX 

WOMAN'S  UNION  MISSION. 

Crosby,  Miss  J.  N.  Pratt)  Miss  s  A 

Hand,  Miss  J.  E.  Strain,  Miss  II.  K. 

Loomis,  Miss  C.  D.,  A.  M.  Tray,  Miss  M.  E. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

(AMERFCAN  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE.) 

Bowles,  Mr.  F.  C.  and  wife.  Helm,  Mr.  V.  W.  and  wife. 

Hermann,  Miss  Valentine. 
Fisher,  Mr.  Galen  N.  and  wife.  Hibbard,  Mr.  C.  V.  and  wife. 

Gleason,  Mr.  George  and  wife.  Phelps,  Mr.  G.  S.  and  wife. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  TEACHERS. 

Allen,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Tokuyama,  Yama-         Leland,  Mr.  H.  D.,  Iwakuni. 

guchi-ken.  Ludden,  Mr.  W.  M.,  Akita,  Akita-ken. 

Boynton,  Mr.  M.  G.,  Yamaguchi,  MacKenzie,  Prof.   A.  A.   and   wife,  21 

Yamaguchi-ken.  Itchome,    Shio-cho,    Yotsuya, 

Bradley,  Mr.  H.  II.,  32  Kawaguchi-  Tokyo. 

machi,  Osaka.  Miiller,  Mr.  F.,  Kobe. 

Burgess,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Osaka. 

Buyers,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Commercial  School, Paddock,  Mr.  B.  IT.,  Odate,  Akita-ken. 
Nagasaki. 

Reid,  Mr.   N.   D.,    5   Teppoyoko-cho, 
Colburn,  Mr.  C.  A ,  Koto  Shogyo  Sendai. 

Gakko,  Osaka.  Riggs,  Mr.  S.  W.,  Yokote,  Akita-ken. 

Ross,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Yamaguchi. 

De  Havilland,  Mr.,  Hotel  Metropole,      Smith,  Mr.  P.  A.  and  wife,  Kaminagare- 
Tsukiji,  Tokyo.  cho,  Hiroshima. 

Smith,  Mr.  Roy,  Chofu,  Yamaguchi-ken. 

Edwards,  Mr.  D.  W.,  Kyoto.  Smith,  Mr.  W.  G.,  Tokyo. 

Elliott,  Rev.  Wm.,  Hiroshima.  Smyser,    Mr.    M.    M.,    and   wife,    1596 

Elmore,  Mr.  L.  A.,  Shogo  Gakko,  Kikuyayoko-cho,      Hagi,      Yama- 

Kyoto.  guchi-ken. 

Steen,  Mr.  J.  E..  Yokohama. 
Gauntlett,  Mr.  Edward,  Okayama. 

Vories,  Mr.  W.  M.,  Hachiman,  Omi. 
Hibbard,  Mr.  D.  O.,  Takamatsu, 
Shikoku. 


XXXX  MISSIONARY    PTRERTORY 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

(WORLD'S  COMMITTEE). 
Macdonald,  Miss  A,  C. 

ENGLISH  PRESBYTERIAN,  FORMOSA. 

Anderson,  Rev.  P.  and  wife.  Landsborough,  D.,  M.  D. 

Lloyd,  Miss  J. 
Barclay,  Rev.  T.  and  wife. 

Barnett,  Miss  M.  Maxwell,  J.  L.,  M.  D.  and  wife. 

Butler,  Miss  A.  E.  Moody,  Rev.  C.  N. 

Campbell,  Rev.  Wm.  and  wife.  Nielsen,  Rev.  A.  P.. 

Ferguson,  Rev.  D.  Stuart,  Miss  J. 

Johnson,  Mr.  F.  R.  and  wife. 

CANADIAN  PRESBYTERIAN,  FORMOSA. 
Connell,  Miss  Hannah.  Jack,  Rev.  Milton,  B.  D. 

Ferguson,  Rev.  J.  Y.,  M.  D.  and  wife.     Kinney,  Miss  Janie  M  ,  B.  A. 
Cauld,  Rev.  William. 
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MISSIONS,  CHURCHES 
OR  SOCIETIES. 
ITEMS. 

Year  when  opened  
Married  Missionaries  (men)  including  those 
011  furlough  
Unmarried  Missionaries  (men)  including 
those  on  furloun-h 

Unmarried  Missionaries  (women)  including 
those  on  furlough  
Total  Missionaries  including  wives  
Estimated  Value  of  Mission  property,  ex 
eluding  Schools  and  Churches  (in  yen)  ... 
Japanese  Ordained  Ministers  
Japanese  Unordained  Ministers  and  Helpers 
Cmenl  ... 

Japanese  Bible-women  
Number  of  Communicants(or  Full  Members). 
Total  Number  of  Baptized  Persons  not  in 
cluded  in  No.  o.... 

Probationers,  Catechumens  or  Trial  Members. 
Baptized  Children,  (if  not  included  in  Nos. 
io  or  ii)...' 

Total  Membership  (including  Nos.  io,  1  1 
and  12)  
Adult  Baptisms  during  the  year  
Infant  „  „  „  „  ... 
Confirmations  on  Confession  of  Faith 
No.  of  Preaching  places  other  than  Church 
es  (i.e.  where  preaching  is  done  not  less 
tean  6  times  a  year)  
Organized  Churches  
Churche,  wholly  self-supporting  (including 
payment  of  pastor's  salary)... 

Churches  partly  self-supporting  J. 
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Japanese  Bible-women  . 
Number  of  Communicant 
Total  Number  of  Bapti 
eluded  in  No.  9  
Probationers,  Catechume 
Baptized  Children,  (if  11 
10  or  n)  
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(r)  The  Canadian  and  English  Presbyterian  Chmvhes  in  Forn 

>2.  Estimated  value  of  Churches,  Land  and 
Parsonages  (inyen)  •.  
>3.  No.  of  Sunday  Schools  
>4.  No.  of  Teachers  and  Scholars  in  same  
25.  No.  of  Young  People's  Societies  in  Churches- 
z6.  Japanese  Missionary  Board  ?  What  amount 

27.  Amount  raised  by  Japanese  Churches  for 
all  purposes  last  year  (inyen)  
28.  Amount  expended  by  or  through  Missions 
in  aid  ef  Japanese  Churches  or  Evangelis 
tic  Work  not  including  Missionaries' 
Salaries  and  expenses  (yen)  
29  Boys'  Schools  (Boarding)  
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34.  Students  in  same  (  lotalj  
35  Theological  Schools  
36.  Students  in  same  (Total)  
37.  Bible-women's  Training  Schools  
38.  Students  in  same  (Total)  
39.  Total  Number  10  present  time  of  Graduates 
from  Theological  Schools  
40.  No.  of  same  still  in  service  
41.  Estimated  Value  of  School  Properly  (inyen' 
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50.  Out-patients  „  
Ci.  Industrial  Establishments  
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